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H. C. Phelps 
President 
Phelps Factories 


You or your 
neighbors know 
me.i have warm 
friends all over 
the United 
St ate s, made by 
my Squ vare Deal 
in the Split 
Hickory Vehicle 
business. 
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You can have this «nA $150 MASTERTONE 
PHONOGRAPH IN YOUR HOME IN TIME FOR 
CHRISTMAS, WITHOUT SENDING ME ONE CENT. 
With the machine [ll send you a selection of fine 


records to play it with—no money down. You satisfy yourself before you 
pay ANYTHING. But you will have to send the coupon below, right away, 
as the Christmas rush for my royal MASTERTONE has already begun. 


UST fill out the coupon. Send no money, no pay of any kind. Back comes this 
big MASTERTONE with the handsomest art cabinet you ever saw —and six 
record selections. If you mail the coupon this week you'll have the MAS- 
TERTONE and records before Christmas! It will make a fine present for 
You use the phonograph 
Play it for your neighbors— 
whole family on it—and if you don’t say it 
is as fine as any phonograph costing twice as much—if you want to part with 
it for any reason—I’ll take the phonograph and the records back and you won't 


t 


your wife, your cl ii] 
and the records : 
yourfriends. Ta 









e a vote of the 


iren—the whole family. 
your own for ten days. 


be out one cent of the purchase price. 


How Can I Cut the 
Price in Two? 


Simply because I sell my MAS 
TERTONE direct from my fac- 
tory to you. Other phonographs 
that compare with my MASTER- 
TONE are sold through jobbers 
and dealers. The manufacturers 
and jobbers have to pay high sal- 
aries to traveling men. The deal- 
ers have to maintain fine stores 
in high-rent districts, and pay big 
wages to their salespeople. Many 
people have to make.a profit on 
these machines before they get 
to the user. 

I cut out all this useless in-be- 
tween expense, and at one small 
margin above actual factory cost 
I put the machine into your own 
home direct, 


Your Choice of 
Mahogany or Walnut 


You have your choice of Walnut 
or Mahogany satin finish, hand 
polished, the most beautiful art 
cabinet you ever saw. My MAS- 
TERTONE is built like the finest 
heirloom furniture. It is in the 
latest art style and it adds dignity 
toanyroom, It is athome among 
the richest furniture. When you 
see how much finer—how much 
more impressive—the MASTER- 
TONE is than the commonplace, 
you will appreciate its real grace 
and beauty. It has a charm and distine- 
tion of appearance that harmonizes with 
the superior quality of its performance, 
It is full size—the home size agreed on 
by the master cabinet builders—48inches 
high, 20 inches’ wide, 23% inches deep. 
With record space for 150 records. 


You Try My MASTERTONE 


10 Days in Your 


Play it with my 
records or any 
records. If you 
want to keep it 
send me only 


I want you to send for it on this 
low price offer now because the 
price must soon goup. Youknow 
what conditions are. Labor is 
scarce and high. Materials are 
going up. I can not promise to 
hold my MASTERTONE down 
to $79.50 much longer. My present 
stock at that price may last ten 
days or a few weeks. I cannot 
tell. Your only assurance is to 
order from this advertisement 
now. it may be your last chance 
to get one of the world’s three 
greatest phonographs at a clear 
saving of $75 to $100 cold cash. 


I have letters from delighted own- 
ers of my MASTERTONE all 
over the country. They tell me 
H. C. Phelps, President, 


Department 100 





ome 


Q2 


how ferfectly it plays all records. 
They praise its silent, velvety 
motor—its freedom from the 
grind of gears. They talk about 
the wonderful MASTERTONE 
Reproducer with genuine im- 
ported India Mica diaphragm, 
which gets the exact shading of 
the voices of the famous singers, 
and the clear, smooth liquid tones 
of the finest instruments. They 
compare it with the other two 
greatest phonographs, and they 
say the MASTERTONE is un- 
equalled. 

Now—try it yourself. Remember it is 
at my risk. You do not assume any 
obligation to keep it or pay unless you 
are satisfied. Here's the coupon that 
brings it. Fill it out and mail it today. 





THE PHELPS FACTORIES 


COLUMBUS, O. 


FILL OUT THIS COUPON TODAY 


ee ee Width 20 Inches 
he Phelps Factories, Dept. 100, Columbus, Ohio 


Gentlemen: You may send me one MASTERTONE Phonograph i in 
have choice of Walnut or Satin Finish Mahogany) on your ten days’ free trial offer. 
portation charges and if after ten days’ trial I find it perfectly satisfactory in every respect, I agree to send 
you $79.50 in full payment within ten days from receipt of Phonograph. 
place me under any obligation to keep the Phonograph. 
not want to keep it, I agree to return it at your expense. 


property until I pay for it in full. 


Pe niivbdasiinbbietashseredesserbesns 
Do you own property? If so give description and name of bank or any one else you desire to give as reference. 
Give complete description of property and names of references on separate sheet of paper. 


Saw 8 Oe ss oa & 
y 


Shall we ship by freight or express?..........cceccccecescceeces senknednsdweasdecsesenscebeesbataeiabs>oosbeteete 


eevee. St. No. or R, F. D. 


"a agree to pay the trans- 


It is understoed that this does not 
If for any reason I am not satisfied with it and do ® 
It is understood that the Phonograph remains your 













One of the 

World’s 
Three 
Great- 
est 
Phono- 
graphs 


PLAYS ALL RECORDS 


Without Any Special Attachments 


Height 48 Inches 





énish goo ® Depth 232 Inches 


SPECIAL—Write for the 
MASTERTONE Portfolio 
whether you order or not. Your 
name and address on a post card 
will bring you full description and 


illustration of the phonograph in 
colors, I will send you FREE my Book of 
Old Favorite Songs—the old-time melo- 
dies that everybody loves—50 famous 


NOTE: We recommend that you have Phonograph shipped by express to insure its reaching you promptly. ae 3 : : 
is Weracommend that you have Phonograph shipped by expren oiomre ite reaching you promoty songs—words and music. Write today, 
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Our Business Method 


The Farm Journal gives no chromos, puffs no 
swindles, inserts no humbug advertisements, 
and does not devote one-half its space to tell- 
ing how good the other half is. It is furnished 
to subscribers 4 years for $1.00; to new sub- 
scribers on trial, two years for fifty cents, and 
one year for twenty-five cents ;.10 cents per 
year extra for postage beyond the sixth zone; 
to subscribers in Philadelphia, Canada and 
foreign countries (except Mexico and Cuba) 
2 years for $1.00, as we must pay extra post- 
age. Its motto: No partisan politics, but 
farmers at the first table; mo truce to 
monopoly, and fair play to all men. 
Contributions invited from all persons pos- 
sessing gumption and knowledge, who know 
what's what and who can stop after saying it. 
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Fair Play 


We believe that all -the advertisements in 
this paper are trustworthy. To prove our 
faith by works, we will make good to actual 
subscribers any loss sustained by trusting 
advertisers who prove to be deliberate swind- 
lers. Just as we can not guarantee a pig's 
tail to curl in any particular direction, so we 
shall not attempt to adjust trifling disputes 
between subscribers and honorable business 
men, nor pay the debts of honest bankrupts. 
This offer holds good one month after the 
transaction causing the complaint. 

In writing to advertisers, write as you 
would be written to, in the spirit of fair 
play. Always say, “I saw your advertise- 
ment in The Farm Journal.” This will secure 
prompt and careful attention to your order. 



















% Christmas 
to You and Yours 








Renewal Time 


ORE than 200,000 of Our Folks’ sub- 
scriptions are expiring with this issue. 
If you find a renewal blank in this paper, it 
means that you are one of the 200,000, and 
it is time, now, that your renewal be in. 

Many thousands of renewals have 
already been received, of course, and if 
yours was among these, please disregard 
this notice and accept the Editor’s thanks. 
If not sent, please attend to it at once, to 
avoid missing the splendid big January 
issue. 

An advertisement on 98 tells 
something about what is comingin January. 
We may be a little biased about it, of 
course, but to us in the office it looks like 
the most important and interesting issue 
of a farm paper ever gotten out by our- 
selves or any one else. It surely does. Read 
the advertisement, remembe that your 
renewal now gives you all this and a 
hundred times more just as good or better, 


and then let’s have that renewal of yours. 


by return mail. 





If this paragraph is marked, it means that 
this copy is sent you as a sample, and that we 
believe you should subscribe. One of our repre- 
sentatives will call at once, or if he does not 
turn up quickly, mail your order direct to us. 
See rates at the head of this page. 


Guarantee to Subscribers 


Realizing that persons unacquainted with The 
Farm Journal may hesitate to subscribe and 
pay for four years in advance, we guarantee: 

(1) That within three months after paying 
for The Farm Journal any subscriber may no- 
tify us to stop the paper, and the full amount 
paid for the subscription will be refunded. 

(2) That after three months any subscriber 
may order the paper discontinued for any 
reason, or for NO reason, and the unused pro- 
portion of the amount paid will be refunded. 
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ERE is our architectural editor, William 
wees Brinckloe. The photograph 
shows William taking some Farm Journal 
mail from his own artistic, corn-stalk mail- 


x. 

William was born on a farm in Delaware, 
graduated as architect from the University 
of Pennsylvania, first practised architecture 
in Wilmington, Del., and later in Easton, 
Md., where he now lives. He has a small 
farm there and says the country is the only 
place to bring up children. He is exactly 100 
per cent right. 

He married a country girl from Virginia 
and has four fine children. 

Brinckloe has made a specialty of designing 
farmhouses, barns, rural schools, etc., and has 
been on our staff for more than ten years. He 
has helped thousands of Our Folks solve 
their building problems—real, honest-to- 
goodness problems. 

Brinckloe has written many stories and 
articles for various magazines. We expect 
him te keep right on giving choice stuff to 
vet rather good-sized family of 5,000,000 
readers. 





Thank You, W Bee. 

We love the Little Paper “4 

That tells us how to make +" "% 
The handy things about the farm 2% 
And avoid some bad mistake. 4 
Although the world looks bad sometim 

The blues they are infernal, 
We always find the sunshine in 
The good old Farm Journal. 

New York. Warren D. Earle. 
The Fair Play banner floating at top of this 
column has never been furled. Don’t forget 
that The Farm Journal was the first paper 
in the world to make this money- 


guarantee. Scores of papers have ad 
this plan originated by Wilmer Atki 


—__.»———— 








Income tax return time again! Ti 
getting ready for it, anyway. If you ae 
simple and complete accounting system” 
farms, combining all the good points of J 
different systems, get the Farm Journal Aes, 
count Book. Only a quarter, postage pre-— 
paid. We make no profit on the book to 
speak of, but are glad to help. 





One of the timeliest, most 
appreciated and perma- 
nent Christmas gifts is a 
four-year subscription to 
The Farm Journal. It 

has solved many a knot 
Christmas problem. It is 
4 for everybody. $1 for four 
sar fi for two yars i 
iladelp or 
extra 
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Will the livestock producer benefit 


by the proposed Kenyon and 
Kendrick bills? 


Practical men in the industry at a hearing in Washington, say NO 


Down in Washington, as you know, 
they are considering a plan of licens- 
ing the packing industry and putting 
it under the command of a govern- 
ment official— 


A political appointee with the power 
to experiment as he chooses with 
this vital business. 

- + * 


How will your brother stockmen and 
feeders like this? 


Recently a number of them went to 
Washington to give their opinions. 
What follows is a fair sample of their 
testimony: 


Robert J. Kleberg, Livestock Producer, 
Kingsville, Texas, testified that— 


“I contend and believe that the producer 
of livestock who conducts his business 
properly has nothing whatever to fear 
from the packers. He needs the packers 
to prepare his product for the market and 
to distribute it. Without the aid of the 
packers, the production of livestock could 
not existas anindustry. . . . + Ido 
not believe that this licensing system and 
the taking of the stock yards away from 
the packers and the taking of the refrig- 
erator cars away from them, the owner- 
ship away from these men and the man- 
agement away from themis going to help.” 


Dr. J. M. Wilson, General Manager 
Platte Valley Sheep Co., McKinley, 
Wyoming, said that— 


“The livestock business and its allied in- 
terests are so complicated that unless you 
get a man who is well informed in busi- 
ness it is very liable to do. more damage 
than good. . . . . Isee nothing but 
confusion and uncertainty ahead if the 
present methods are disrupted and the 
stock yards put under Federal control 
and into the hands of an inexperienced 
manager.” 


Swift & Company will be glad to mail a summary of the testimony 


J. S. Blackwell, Producer, Feeder and 
Farmer, of Muscatine, Iowa, stated 
that— 
“I am opposed to the licensing of any 
commercial or industrial business, and 
there is nothing in the livestock industry 
that needs further legislation.” 


I. C. Thurmond, Cattleman and Bank- 
er of Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, tes- 
tified that— 
“The people of our state are absolutely— 
after the experience that we have had 
with Mr. Burleson and the wires and the 
railroad control—they are absolutely 
against it (Federal control of the packing 
industry). While there might be a few 
socialists in favor of it, I believe that most 
of the socialists have gone back on it. 
All of the people in the state are against 
governmental control of the railroads or 
legislation in any way.” 
Scores of similar statements from the 
testimony of producers, farmers and 
feeders all over the country could be 
quoted if space would permit. 


* * * 


Do you wantthe packing industry under 
an inexperienced political appointee ? 


The interests of the producer and the 
packer are mutual. If radical legis- 
lation should upset and disorganize 
this high efficiency of the packing 
industry, the producer would be hit 
as hard as the packer, 


There is no question but that the cost 
of conducting the packing business 
will be materially increased by such 
legislation. The packer’s profit—a 
fraction of a cent a pound from all 
sources—could not take care of such 
increases, which would necessarily 
be reflected in lower prices to pro- 
ducers or higher prices to retailers. 





of the livestock producers at the hearing in Washington. Write 


foracopy. Address Swift & Company, Union Stock Yards, Chicago 





Swift & Company, U. S. A. 


Founded 1868 





A nation-wide organization owned by more than 30,000 shareholders 
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A Vision for Dim Eyes 


By FARMER VINCENT 


HIS is no fancy tale, but the plain, 

7 [Merwin story of a young man who 
g caught the vision splendid even 
: a though it came through eyes that were 


dimmed. 


Some of the best things of this life grow 


out of great disappointments. 


The ears 


of the young man with whom this story 


chinery of his father’s factory. 
man had been brought up to 
think that some day he would 
have a share in the business. 
Toward this ambition he had 
been steadily working. 

Then, while still in school 
his sight went bad. It was a 
sorry day for him when the 
doctor told him that he must 
give up his books and turn 
away from the dream of part- 
nership with his father in 
the factory. 

; @ Then it was that the vision 

; 3 splendid came to him. Like 

} many another city man with 

a big trouble tugging at his 

heart, his thoughts turned 

y toward the farm. Might 

'* there not be healing for his 

E tired eyes under the blue skies 
of the country? 

He saw a long trail of cows 
winding down out of the 
pastures; he saw a great host 
of tired and discouraged men 











radiant with longing to make 





heénvy steps. 







was the vision. 























old house and 


of ‘making the 
again. 





has to do had been accustomed from the 
days of his boyhood to the hum of the ma- 


The young 


of the kind best known and loved in the 
land of his father across the sea; and 
here he was lost to the friends of his old 
home, who sighed when they thought of 
him and the sorry mistake they thought 
he had made. 

That was not so very long ago, but the 
dream is coming true. The brave young 
farmer has gathered about him a herd of 
beautiful cows, all choice and of excellent 
accomplishments, one of them the greatest 
of the breed for her age; he has built for 
himself a comfortable farm home, and a 
barn of generous proportions. ‘And I’ve 


High Farming at Elmwood 
By JACOB BIGGLE 


N asong that was popular among young 
people a few years ago was a line which 
ran like this: “He walked right in and 
turned around and walked right out again.”’ 
This very aptly describes social con- 
ditions that have followed the introduction 
of.the automobile in rural communities. 
Old-fashioned social visiting has well nigh 
ceased to be. Neighbors rush up in their 
car, honk the horn, everybody rushes out, 
a roadside visit is made and the car speeds 
on to another point. 











How different is this from 
the custom of other years. I 
recall how Harriet used to set 
out in state in the family car- 
riage to spend the afternoon 
with a neighbor, the time 
having been previously ar- 
ranged. The neighbor would 
get out her best china, sacri- 
fice her tenderest chicken on 
the altar of friendship, get 
out her quince jelly that had 
been deftly molded into the 
likeness of a rabbit or an ear 
of corn, and provide all the 
other fixings necessary to 
garnish the feast. While the 
viands were leisurely eaten, 
conversation flowed, taking 
the form of a discussion as to 
the best brands of tea and 
coffee, the whiteness of the 








Road Bond: 


and women working away with these cows 
day after day, and receiving for their toil 
scarcely enough to keep soul and body to- 
gether; and suddenly his dream was all 


life better 


_ for these folks of the sore hearts and the 


“They can be helped by better stock 
and improved methods,” he said. That 
“T’ll be the man to give 
them the better stock. I’ll 
try to help them to have 
as biga dream as my own!”’ 
Just the right place was 
waiting for him. He 
could see farther than the 


barn that 


stood on the farm, and he 
set himself about the work 


farm over 


He bought the 
best cows he could find, 





got the best wife in all the world!” is his 
tribute to the one who has stood by him 
so faithfully. during the years when the 
farm was in the making. 

It has not been all a midsummer morning, 
this climbing toward the best there is. 
There have been days when the world 
tugged hard and the clouds sometimes 
shut the stars-out of sight. But he kept a 
stout heart and smiled back into the face 
of every disappointment. 

With the unfolding of the dream has 
comme new light for the dimmed eyes. 
Nature has helped them and made him 
forget the old days that were so full of 
the ache and the discouragement. 

Nor does fortune hold this in store for 
this young man alone, It is for every man 
who will put out his hand to take it and 
who will keep the fire burning in his heart 
until he reaches the place where his dreams 
will all come true, = 





“If you weren't so everlastingly afraid of me, you 
wouldn’t have to wallow through mud year after year ” 


_ creased the mental strain; 


host’s bread, or the perfection 
of the pie-crust. The whole 
conversation was flavored 
with discreet gossip concerning neighbor- 
hood affairs. 

In most communities, pleasurable social 
diversions are now ancient history. In- 
stead we have social restlessness that has 
not only destroyed pleasant customs but 
threatens to bring everybody down with 
nervous prostration. There is a general 
desire on the part of nearly everybody to 
burn up gasoline and to add to the record 
of miles traveled. There 
is neither time nor desire 
for old-time sociability or 
for a leisurely discussion 
of community affairs. The 
automobile has been a 
wonderful addition to the 
pleasure and convenience 
of country neighborhoods, 
but it is not an unmixed 
blessing. It has greatly in- 
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it has widened, but not 
fully, the community outlook, 
has amazingly popularized the “movies, 
sometimes to the lasting injury of 
the young and the unduly impressionable 
boys and girls. 

Doubtless in due time the evils growing 
out of the use of the automobile will fur- 
nish their own correction; in the mean- 
time, while the old order changeth, rural 
society is losing something precious and 
worth while. It is wonderful that we are 
able to annihilate time and space; it is 
really educational to visit remote scenes 
and to observe methods other than those 
we have been used to and to enjoy the 
boon of good roads, but only when these 
gains can be had without the 


always help- 
and it 


99 
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found it so; but it would be folly to under- 
take to prove to the high-powered young 
rustler that such is the truth. He sees 
nothing but boredom in the old-fashioned 
afternoon visits, such as delighted Harriet, 
or in the roadside visiting of neighboring 
farmers. But the specialists and the 
surgeons have already marked such: people 
for their own. 

We must agree that it is better to wear 
out than to rust out, but better than 
either is to wear so that one may attain 
three score and ten with the unimpaired 
faculties that the good God gave. It is 
hard to persuade the high - powered 
youngster of this truth; most men-have to 
learn it in the dear school of experience. 








to domestication since the beginning of 
recorded history.”’ 


Both men and women need to be good 
mixers—a man in his business and a 
woman in her kitchen. 


The old-fashioned lye hominy, such as 
Missouri farmers make, is the most de- 
licious form in which corn can be eaten. 


It often costs more to do without an 
implement that is really needed on the 
farm than the implement itself would cost. 


Thanks to the automobile, the suburbs 
of every country town now take in all the 
surrounding country for ten miles or more. 


The man who thinks he can grow a crop 
of weeds and a crop of corn in 
the same field has too large a 














sacrifice of the essentials that 
make for good. 

Before the day of the horse- 
less carriage a community was 
shocked once in about every 
ten years by the killing of some 
one in a carriage accident. 
Since the universal use of the 
automobile, fatal accidents are 
so common that they hardly 
attract attention. Many of 








cavity in his cocoanut. 


A light, evenly spread cover- 
ing of straw placed on wheat in 
winter prevents baking of the 
soil in spring and improves the 
chances of the clover seeding. 


The half million men wanted 
by Secretary Baker for his 
peace-time army are going to 







the drivers of motors have a 
bored look, as though-looking 
for new worlds to conquer, the 
tightening of the speed laws 
having taken the zest out of 
motoring. 

Having lost interest in speed- 
ing over the earth’s’ surface, 
people have turned their eyes 
skyward. I noted in a recent 
copy of a newspaper that an 
aeroplane can be had for about 
$2,000—a price well within 
reach of the average profiteer— 
and we may presently expect 
to find a remarkable increase 
in aerial navigation. 

The ancient Franks who 
conquered much of the western 
part of Europe, and from whom 
the modern French are de- 
seended, were asked what they 
feared. They replied: “Noth- 
ing except that the sky might 
fall.” A peril akin to the fall 
of the sky waits upon the 
general introduction of aerial 
navigation. The time may 
come when the terror of the 
Franks may for similar reasons 
be the terror of all who move 
about on this terrestrial ball, 
unless caves and tunnels are 
resorted to for protection. The 


Redrawn eis An Old Farmer’s Almanac, by Edward Penfield 
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|December has fewer thunder 
| storms than any other month. 
| In practically all of the Rocky 
mountain and plateau districts, 
in the central and northern 
'plains area, the upper Missis- 
| sippi valley and from the Great 
|Lakes eastward, not a single 
thunderstorm has been recorded 
in December for ten | years. An 
‘old proverb says: ‘* Winter’ 8 
‘thunder is summer’s wonder.’ 
December is about 15° colder | 
'than November. The aver- 
|age temperature for December 
ranges from about 10° in the 
northern states to 55° along the 
Gulf coast, and 70° in extreme 
Southern Florida. Cold waves 
| are frequent in December. The 
|thermometer has registered as 
‘low as 50° below zero in 
‘Montana ‘during December. 
‘The first killing frost occurs 
|about December 1 in the Gulf 
states. 
| Little farm work is done in 
_ December in the northern states. 
‘Tobacco is stripped and mar- 
'keted in the Ohio valley. Rice 
| threshing continues in the lower 
Mississippi valley. Some cot- 
|ton usually remains to be picked 
jin portions of the cotton belt. 
| The harvesting of winter vege- | 


| 
| 








tables is in progress in the 
more southern districts. A large | 
percentage of the citrus fruit! 
crop is usually harvested in) 
Florida. The harvesting of 
oranges, olives and winter truck | 
goes on in California. This is, 
a critical frost month in the | 
citrus sections of California; | 
injurious temperatures may 
occur at any time. Pastures 
usually remain. green west of 
the Sierra Nevada and Cascade 
| ranges in the Pacific Coast! 
states, and afford plenty of feed 
for stock. 

December has many proverbs! 
to its credit, most of them refer- 


ring to Christmas. ‘‘A green | 
Christmas, a white Easter’’ 
says one. Another, ‘‘ Light 


Christmas, light wheat sheaf; 
dark Christmas, heavy wheat 
sheaf.’’ This refers to full) 
moon or new moon at Christ- | 
mas. ‘‘ Dark Christmas’’ means | 
new moon at that time. Another | 
saying is: ‘‘ If Christmas day | 
on a Sunday fall, a troublous’ 
winter we shall have all. If} 
Christmas on a Monday be, a 
great winter that year we a 
see, and full of winds both loud | 
and shrill.”’ 

Winter begins December 22 | 
at 4.25 p. m. Saturn is evening | 
| star beginning December 4. “| 











be hard to find. Most men 
prefer civilian occupation in 
peace times. 


Farmers can not cope with 
city people in the struggle for 
a square deal with an inad- 
equate and antiquated coun- 
try school system. Education 
is one of the principal factors in 
this struggle. 


Peter Tumbledown is in hard 
luck. He tells us that in haul- 
ing in his first load of hay, the 
far horse stepped on a. loose 
plank in the barn floor. It flew 
up and the near horse, a young 
sorrel colt, went through and 
broke his leg. Peter knew the 
plank was loose, but had for- 
gotten to spike it down. It is 
just too bad! 


The Rural Mail-Carrier 


By WALT MASON 


In winter, when the tempests 
rage, I sit in my upholstered 
cage, before a cheery blaze, and 
think about the postmen bold 
who, in the blizzard raw and 
cold, undaunted go their ways. 
I see them as from town they 
go, to journey thirty miles or so, 








o’er beastly country roads, and 





Apostle Paul complained that 
the Athenians spent their time 
either in hearing or telling some new thing. 
The modern scorcher would doubtless vote 
Athens slow, notwithstanding that she 
was the mother of art and the custodian of 
the wisdom of the ages. 

Europeans coming to this country mar- 
vel at the universal use of spectacles among 
young children no less than among adults, 
and ‘they are curious as to the reason. 
Formerly, the use of spectacles was a 
Boston habit, indieative of mental superi- 
ority; but since spectacles are universal in 
America this reason no longer explains. 
The spectacle habit may be charged to our 
national restlessness. This restlessness 
which manifests itself in various ways is 
seen at its worst on elie. pene oom 
automobile, and apparently there is 
a fe old adage to the oon that 

an to 
Peace Tuck in sms ‘and I have 





Farm Journal Says: 
Health, not years, measures youth. 
When days go wrong, remember. they 
aren’t self-starters. 

A good cook adds more to the joy of 
living than a poor musician. 

Misrule may be bad, but a young man 
thinks it depends on the Miss. 

The man who sidesteps his obligations’ 
is apt to find his path a muddy one. 

Swapping dollars enriches nobody, but 
swapping ideas enriches both parties to the 
trade. 


Even .a peace league can’t be a life-raft 


for the world and at the same time a 


political pee 


~ Carver says: “Our branch of the human. 
rage has not reduced a single new animal 


wish I had J. Milton’s lyre, 

that I might sing, with proper fire, some 
eulogistic odes. When wintry tempest 
rips and tears, we snuggle down in cozy 
chairs, and read detective tales; but on 
his route the postman goes, and faces every 
wind that blows, and all the tin-horn gales: 
Through every kind of misfit storm, while 
others bask in houses warm, the postman 
has to chase; the sleet is made of frozen 
rain; and where it hits it leaves a 
“pain —all day it swats his face: The 
snow lands on him by the peck, the rain 
is running down his neck, Dame Nature’s 
maudlin tears; still, still he drives through 
mud and sleet; his shoes are full of 
frozen feet, and slush is in his ears. 
He earns a hundred bones a day; alas, 
coun- 
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< are in the midst of the most re- 

markable period of unrest the 

world has ever seen. The war has 
left us a heritage of radical and often 
fantastic notions about the relations. be- 
tween capital and labor, and the present 
struggle centers about this relation. It is 
going to require real statesmanship to deal 
with the problem. 

Our usual practise is to ignore threat- 
ened dangers until they become a serious 
menace. We are now reaching that point, 
and are beginning to pay attention to 
what is going on. It ought to help in 
solving the ifficulty to get a clear state- 
ment of the situation, what has caused it, 
and what the remedy is. This is an at- 
tempt at such a statement. 

In this ruction farmers occupy a unique 

sition. They are both capitalists and 
aborers. For this reason they may be the 
deciding factor in the contest. As laborers, 
their interests are identical with those of 
labor in general. They have always 
—— with labor im its struggles. 

ey are just as much interested in good 
wages, shorter working hours, and satis- 
factory working conditions as the laborers 
in any other industry. As capitalists they 
want to make a profit on their investments. 
They are, therefore,-in position to sympa- 
thize with anyone who ventures his capital 
in a business enterprise. 

One reason for the present situation is 
the fact that a large share of human energy 
has for several years been doing something 
other than ccedane goods to satisfy human 
wants. If the energy that has been used 
up making materials to destroy, and to be 
used in destroying other things, had been 
applied in productive industries there 
would now be an abundance of the good 
things of life. As it is we are short of 
them, and must speed up in order to catch 
up. But this is not #Pthat is the matter 
with us. 


Prices Not Adjusted to New Level 


The present high level of prices hasn’t so 
fae ag do with the situation as most 
people think. At one time-wheat was six 
cents a bushel in England. At that it was 

igher priced than it is in this country 
today. A workman in d at that 
time could not earn as much wheat in a 
sixteen-hour day as an American work- 
man can now in an eight-hour day. 

The trouble is not so much due to the 
high level of prices as it is to the fact that 
there has recently been a marked change 
in the price level and prices are not Ng 
perfectly adjusted to the new level. We 
should have had much less trouble if prof- 
its, prices, wages and salaries had all gone 
up in the same proportion. 

If high prices are not the real cause of 
the trouble, why do we hear so much about 
them? The reason is not far to seek. 
Merchants and manufacturers have prof- 
ited by the change, far too much in fact, 
and are not raising any clamor. rers 


= have raf apa quite a bit, but they 
9 have had big increases in wages. 

% But there is one large and importaht 
ao that has been cut sq i 
the salaried people. 

nearly all the writers for the public press. 
They mold public opinion. They are 
suffering from the high cost of living. They 





are more or less unconsciously becoming 
radical. know something is wrong, 
even if the not know just what is the 








howling about high 
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with possibly three years more for his 


doctor’s degree, and has spent several 
thousand dollars in ing for his pro- 
fession, and is yet unable to earn as much 
as an unskilled laborer, is likely to impart 
some of his feeling of resentment to his 
upils. A preacher who gets less than a 
-hop in a hotel may unconsciously in- 
fluence his flock toward radicalism. 


How Prices Rose 


The price change n in this country 
when the nations of Europe began to pay 
fancy prices for war munitions. Many 
factories got fat contracts. In order to 
get the labor to fill these contracts they 
had to offer big wages. Then they had 
to raise these wages to keep other fac- 
tories from taking their labor away. Those 
not engaged in war industries soon had to 
pay similar wages to hold their labor. 
This added to the cost of production, and 
the public had to pay higher prices. 

Soon thereafter the shortage of food in 
Europe caused the warring governments 
to offer fancy prices for American farm 
products. Dealers in foodstuffs and cloth- 
ing came in for their share of war contracts, 
at huge profits. They are still trying to 
make similar profits. 

To meet all these expenditures govern- 
ments had to issue large quantities of 
securities, thus increasing the volume of 
the money. When this occurs prices 
always rise. They will probably remain 
high as long as war securities remain a 
part of our medium of exchange. Our 
own entrance into the war intensified all 
these conditions. 


Why Things Got Out of Balance 


The cost of production should increase 
in proportion to the general rise in the 
price level, but it imereased more than 
this, for several reasons. 

in the first place, millions of well-trained 
and efficient workers were taken out of 
industry into the army, and their places 
were taken by those not so well-trained 
and not so efficient. This reduced the 
output of each worker, but there was no 
corresponding decrease in wages. 

In the second place, there was a more 

eneral adoption of the eight-hour day. 
rtain trades unions are even clamoring 
for a six-hour day, at the same or higher 
wages. This reduction in the working 
day reduced the daily output of each 
workman in most industries; and again, 
there was no corresponding reduction in 
wages. 
We can not eat pies that are not made. 
When workmen turn out less than they 
did before at the same wages, there is less 
to go round than formerly, and it costs 
more per unit. These increased costs came 
out of the pockets of all of us. 

Farmers do not bother much about an 
eight-hour day. They often have two of 
them in a day—one in the forenoon: and 
one in the afternoon. The reason for this 
is not hard to find. In 1910, the average 
farm family in this country which owned 
the land it tilled, if the family was not in 
debt, got $322 as interest on its invest- 
ment, and $402 for the combined wages of 
the family for the year—a total of $724. 
Of this, $421 consisted of things furnished 
directly by the farm, leaving only $303 
actual cash income. Hd they cg condone | 
eight hours a day they would have suf- 
fered dire want. They reasoned that the 
suffering would be less if they worked ten 
to sixteen hours a day, as they did. 

The fact that farmers are also capitalists, 
and get more interest on their investments 

y 
uence. 
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much force to tenant farmers. The 
very little capital. Yet they work even 
longer hours owners do; they must 
to live at all decently. 

If farmers’ incomes had been comparable 
with those of city men employing similar 
amounts of capital and labor, they would 
niin have been content with shorter 

ours. But even then they would not 

have adopted an eight-hour day. They 
understand economic questions better 
than the average city employee, and know 
that short hours mean less wealth to be 
distributed. The fact that they are owners, 
or hope to be, adds to their sense of 
responsibility. If farmers were to adopt 
the eight-hour day, many people would 
learn something from the netliie high 
prices for farm products. 


Profiteering Also To Rin 


The substitution of inefficient for efficient 
workers, and the general shortening of the 
working day, are not the only factors that 
threw things out of balance. Profiteering 
by manufacturers and dealers has had its 
share of influence. 

To appreciate the importance of this it 
is necessary to understand that the pro- 
ceeds of industry are divided between 
labor and capital. If either of them gets 
more than a fair share, the other must get 
less than a fair share. Excessive profits 


have 


are therefore deducted from wages. No 
matter how much wages go up, if profits 
continue to be excessive, wages will con- 


tinue too low. The ideal is for labor to get 
a living wage plus enough to lay by some- 
thing for old age, and for capital to get 
enough profit to make investments attrac- 
tive. It may not always be possible to real- 
ize this ideal, but it is a thing to strive for. 

If wages are raised, and if the increase 
comes out of capital’s share of the proceeds, 
the cost of production does not increase. 
Similarly, if wages are lowered, and the 
saving is absorbed in increased profits on 
capital, there is noeffect.on prices. In the one 
case the laborer’s standard of living rises; 
in the other it falls. But if either labor or 
capital increases its income without the 
other decreasing a like amount, the in- 
crease is added to the cost of production, 
and the consumer pays it. 

Take for instance the raise in wages 
given the railroad workers when the govern- 
ment took over the roads. The roads 
were already running at a loss, and it was 
necessary to raise freight rates in order to 
meet the wage increase. 

Under the new rates it cost an additional 
six cents a bushel to get wheat to market. 
This six cents was tacked onto the price of 
wheat. When the grain buyer, the miller, 
the wholesale and the retail flour dealer. 
the baker, and the candlestick maker had 
added their per cent of profits to this six 
cents it had become about twenty-eight 
cents. The laborer had six cents a to 
his wages, and twenty-eight cents taken out 
of his pocket by the resulting increase in 
the cost of living. Is it any wonder he 
soon began to clamor for another raise? 

We are now: beginning to un 
that wage increases will not remedy the 
difficulty so long as these wage increases > 
do not come out of the profits of the busi- 
ness. Otherwise, they are simply added 
to the cost of living, often with several 
additional profits on the raise itself. 

So long as profiteering continues there 
is no possible way for wages to have as 
much purchasing power as they ought to 
have. All excessive profits are just so 
much deducted from the standard of 
living of those whose incomes consist of 


salary. 
The buyer for i a nar pa ete 






































THE FARM JOURNAL 


A Rival of Barnyard Manure—s, a. 8. Ross 


Article number three of the new fertilizer theory 1: 2.08 


of results should be with the normal 

production of the land on which the 
tests are being made. Normal production 
is the producing power of the land at the 
time the tests are begun. 

The reason for this basis of comparison 
is plain enough. Only by comparison 
with the fixed standard can we tell, as the 
tests go along, what each particular com- 
bination. of fertilizer and manure will do; 
whether it will (1) steadily increase pro- 
duction, (2) hold it at the normal level, or 
(3) let it slump. 

But it would be absurd to make normal 
production the standard of our farming. 
The land turned over for fertilizer tests 
may have been well fertilized and well 
farmed and be highly productive; or it 
may have been poorly fertilized and poorly 
farmed and produce crops accordingly. 

Take the two farms we have been dis- 
cussing, the one used for tests in Pennsyl- 
vania and the other in Ohio; compare their 
normal production in the table below and 
at once you see that some higher standard 
than the past record of the farm must be 
set for our farming: 

Corn Oats Wheat Clov. Value 

Normal Crops Bus. Bus. Bus. Lbs. Cro 
Penna. exp. farm.50.0 33.0 16.3 3,750 $96.76 
Ohio exp. farm...31.9 39.9 9.3 1,829 $67.95 

To supply a high standard by which to 
measure the results of using commercial 
fertilizer, the Ohio and Pennsylvania 
Experiment Stations have treated plats 
with varying quantities of manure. Luck- 
ily there is one test that is common to both 
sets of experiments, viz: where eight tons 
of manure were applied to corn and eight 
tons to wheat. A comparison of the results 
of these manure tests in the last ten years 
in Pennsylvania and the last five years in 
Ohio is startling, when we remember the 
big handicap on the Ohio land as shown in 
the comparison just made. 

The following table shows the effect of 
an application of eight tons of manure to 
corn and eight tons to wheat on the crops, 
corn, oats, wheat and clover in a four-year 
rotation: 


I: all fertilizer tests the first comparison 


Corn Oats Wheat Clover 
Average Crops Bus. Bus. Bus. Lbs. 

Last ten yrs.in Penna.tests 51.5 43.5 28.8 4,051 

Last five yrs. in Ohio tests 55.8 41.9 26.7 3,887 


The figures in the Ohio case are big with 
significance. The handicap has been over- 
come. The level of production in both 
cases above is pretty close to what we may 
expect from sixteen tons of manure every 
four years; and the sixteen tons is the price 
we must pay to hold production at that 
high level. The results of using that ma- 
nure when compared with the check plats, 
show that the manure must be used if we 
are to keep the farm from going to smash. 

The following table shows the com- 
parison of sixteen tons of manure with 
unfertilized plats. The figures for Penn- 
sylvania are the average for the last ten 
years; Ohio figures are the average in last 


five years of tests: 
Corn Oats Wheat Clover 
Bus. Bus. Bus. Lbs. 
43.5 28.8 4,051 


16 tons manure (Penna.). 51.5 

Unfertilized bs 25.0 830.0 12.9 1,652 
16 tons manure (Ohio). +. 55.8 41.9 26.7 3,887 
Unfertilized ys 210 264 11.3 1,375 


Few farms can furnish manures in any- 
thing like the quantity used in these Ohio 
and Pennsylvania tests. .The salvation 
of the vast majority of farms depends on 
their being able to find some combination 
of commercial fertilizer which will make 
as much profit as good manuring will make. 
Let us set these manure results as the 
standard for commercial fertilizer and 


see whether it can measure up to that 


standard. 
Manure.is one of the ts.of farming 
and should be. fairly . It contains: 


plant food and minerals of considerable 
value; it makes humus; it acts as a reser- 
voir for water, it stimulates bacterial 
activity and procures nitrogen for the 
crops; it furnishes considerable available 
nitrogen in its own substance. 


The Valuation of Manure 


In the Pennsylvania Bulletin manure is 
valued at $1.50 a ton, spread on the fields. 
That valuation is too low in comparison 
with commercial fertilizer—but let it 
stand and see if we can still match manure 
at this low valuation by using commercial 
fertilizer in its place. 

The following table shows the.net results 
of last five years of Pennsylvania Experi- 
ments of sixteen tons of manure (eight to 
corn, eight to wheat) as compared with 
ninety-six pounds phosphoric acid and 200 
— available potash, half to corn and 
alf to wheat—one acre, one rotation: 


Gross Cost Value Net 
of al 


Val. of Val. 
Crops Fert. Man. -.Crops 
16 tons manure.. $118.48 ...... $24.00 $94.48 
Phos. and pot. the 
standa: 1 to 
2.08 plats..... 108.54 $13.80 ...... 94.74 


This is at the end of the thirty-five years 
of testing. During all the thirty-five years 
the 1 to 2.08 plats have shuffled for their 
own nitrogen; have taken it from the air. 
Yet they averaged a little better than the 
sixteen tons of manure for the thirty-five 
years, and at the end of that period still 
nose it out in the race for net profits. There 
is no other combination in the Pennsylvania 
experiments that does this. 

Pennsylvania started with a high nor- 
mal production, Ohio with a very much 
lower one. We have seen that the sixteen 
tons of manure brought the Ohio farm 

uickly up to the Pennsylvania standard. 
Con commercial fertilizer do that? 

Can we take a farm that is run down 
apparently pretty nearly worked out, and 
build it up to a high level of production 
without a pound of manure, simply by 
furnishing commerical fertilizer? ‘That is 
an immensely practical question for thou- 
sands of farmers in the United States, 
particularly in the East and South. The 
answer to it is a clear and unequivocal 
“Yes”; and the proofs will be given. 


Two Tests Prove the Same Thing 


In the Pennsylvania experiments the 
quantities of phosphoric acid and potash 
applied were enough, in every case, to 
furnish the crops produced with all they 
needed of these minerals. Ninety-six 
pounds of meq ary acid every four years 
was actually a larger amount than required 
by any crops produced in the Pennsylvania 
tests; 200 pounds of available potash was 
also in excess of the actual amount need 
by any crops made. ire 

In Ohio this was not so. In no case 
were the crops given enough of these two 
minerals. But the quantities and pro- 
portions of phosphoric acid and potash 
were varied so that we can, by comparin 
the results, arrive at a perfectly safe an 
logical conclusion. We can link Penn- 
sylvania’s proofs and Ohio’s proofs into 
a chain of evidence that is unbreakable. 

The amounts of phosphoric acid and 
potash per acre per four years in the various 
tests were as follows: | 


Lbs. Lbs. - Ratio of 
Avail. Avail. Phos. Ac. 
Pennsylvania: Phos. Ac, Pot. and Pot. 
Plats 7,15, 25,29 96 200 1t02.08 
Ohio: 
Plat 2 50 aS 1tod 
Plat 8 50 130 1 to eo 
Plat 17 75 130 ltol. 


as the standard of comparison. The 
records of the tests are given in parallel 
columns for the first five and last five years. 
In every case the figures are the net value 
of thé crops produced after the cost of 
fertilizer, or value of manure at $1.50 a 
ton, has been deducted: 

The chart shows how furnishing the 
rotation crops with balanced rations of 
phosphorus and potash increases pro- 
duction; and how production measures 
up to manure standards as the balanced 
ration is furnished in the quantities re- 
quired for the crops. 


Giving the Fertilizer an Even Chance 


The chart shows that sixteen tons of ma-_ 


nure an acre every four years built up the 
Ohio production to equal that of Pennsyl- 
vania. The crops taken from an acre 
every four years in that last Ohio period 
contained 80.1 pounds of phosphoric acid 
and 176.6 pounds of potash. The quan- 
tity of phosphoric ad in the sixteen tons 
of manure ranges somewhere from eighty 
to 100 pounds, and the potash from 140 
to 175—how much depends on the kind 
of manure, the kind of feed and the 
kind of care taken of the manure. But 
the quantity of plant food available where 
manure is used is always larger than that 
contained in the manure because manure 
releases plant food in the soil. In this 
respect commercial fertilizer labors under 
a handicap. 

The quantity of phosphorus and potash 
needed by the plant is considerably larger 
than an analysis of the crops shows, be- 
cause the root systems must have their 
supply; and even the part above ground 
uses, during the season, more than re- 
mains in the crops harvested. The straw 
and grain of oats and wheat contain more 
potash during the growing season than is 
taken off in the crops; corn, on the other 
hand, continues its call for potash up to 
the last minute, while it discards a part 
of the phosphorus during the last periods 
of its growth. And all plants can use more 
phosphorus and potash where it is plenti- 
fully supplied. 

In going after the biggest crops, there- 
fore, we must have, where commercial 
fertilizer is used, an excess of potash and 
phosphoric acid to get results we are after. 
And the effect of an oversupply as com- 
pared with under-feeding is clearly shown 
on the chart. 


What the Chart Proves 


Now, to explain the chart: The white 
columns show the results in the first five 
years, the black columns in the last five 
years of each test. In the Ohio tests 
phosphorus alone stands still, as shown by 
Plat 2, while the combinations of phos- 
phorus and potash show a decided building 
power—better results at the end of the 
period than at the start. This corresponds 
with the showing in Pennsylvania, where 
phosphorus alone and phosphorus with 
nitrogen failed to maintain normal pro- 


duction. Plat 5 shows the combination ~ A 


that rivals barnyard manure. 

The problem in Pennsylvania was largely 
to maintain production at its satisfacto 
level of crops worth $96.76 an acre pone 6 
four years. 'The problem in Ohio is clearly 
to build up pr uction from the $67.95 

igh Pennsylvania level, if 
that can be done. The chart shows that 
it-can be done with phosphoric acid and 
potash in proper quantities and propor- 
at 


The two columns to the right show the 


‘net values of erops from one acre for four — 
















the combinations equals in net returns the 
results of his very satisfactory 
quantity of manure. 

The check plat is a warning only. The 
column on its right showing the net results 
from using fifty pounds of phosphoric 
acid, falls short of the desired standard by 
$24, Fifty- pounds of phosphoric acid 
reinforced with 130 pounds. of potash 
falls short by $17, because there is not 
enough phosphoric acid to balance that 
130 pounds of potash. When the 130 
pounds of potash are combined with 
seventy-five pounds of phosphoric acid— 
balancing the ration more nearly to the 
needs of the crops—we fall only $10 short 
of the measured standard. Still, while the 
proportions are nearer right, the quantity 
is not enough. Seventy-five pounds of 
phosphoric acid and 130 of potash are 
not so.much of either as are furnished in 
the sixteen tons of manure. The amounts 
are not so much as are abSdlutely required 
as a minimum to make the crops resulting 
from use of the manure. 

Four plats in the Pennsylvania experi- 
ments received ninety-six pounds of 
phosphoric acid and 200 pounds of potash, 
more than enough for the crops. From 
start to finish these plats have kept ahead 
of the record for net profits of the plats 
which received sixteen tons of manure in 
Pennsylvania and Ohio and still lead them 
after thirty-five years in Pennsylvania and 
twenty in Ohio. 

Had the proportions and quantities of 
phosphorit acid and potash used in those 
four standard 1: 2.08 plats been duplicated 
in the Ohio tests we have every right and 
reason to assume that the results in Ohio 
would have matched those in Pennsyl- 
vania, just as they did when sixteen tons 
of manure were applied. 

1: 2.08 Rivals Manure 
By the use of phosphoric acid and potash 
in the quantities and proportions applied 
in those Pennsylvania tests (1: 2.08), we 
can confidently count on building - — 
duction of run-down farms to a level fully 
as profitable in net returns as where sixteen 
tons of manure are used. But don’t think 


NO FERTILIZER 
OR MANURE 
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it could have been done with anything 
else but 1 to 2.08. ; 

It has already been shown that com- 
mercial nitrogen is a loser every time in 
rotation farming where clover is grown. 
But there remains a strong belief that 
me eric acid can do the work of profit 

iiding. The friends of phosphoric acid 
are active and cock-sure. hen you 
compare the results of using phosphoric 
acid with the results of using neither 
fertilizer nor manure, it makes a powerful 
showing. But that is in effect checking a 
loss against a greater loss, for both are 
losing. : 

No sane man expects to continue crop- 
ping land, selling the crops off, putting 
nothing back and keeping production up 
to its first level. Yet we have been figuring 
a profit for phosphoric acid because it 
doesn’t net as much loss as that absurd 
and ruinous system of farming does. 


Setting a Definite Standard 


The thing that has been fooling us is the 
lack of a definite standard of production; 
one sufficiently high to show up all loafers, 
shirkers and losers. 

Comparing phosphoric acid with the 
check plats in the Ohio tests, for instance, 
makes a fine showing for phosphoric acid; 
but put the phosphoric acid up against 
the sixteen tons of manure—that.is, against 
a standard attained by really good farm- 
ing—and see how miserably it falls down. 

The phosphoric acid shows net values of 


- $70.50 in the last five years as compared 
‘ with net values of $93.92 for the manure. 


What's the sense in calling this showing 
of phosphoric acid a profit at all? Who 
wants to forego fhat extra $23.42 an acre 
ony four years just because enthusiasts 
and boosters insist that } pees acid is 
the one and only needful thing? 

Get the right standards and nitrogen 
stands wholly condemned in. rotation 
farming with clover, and phosphoric acid 
shows up as a single horse which tries to 
do the job of two and fails in spite of its 
gallant effort. 

.. Don’t put a single horse on a team job 


COMMERCIAL FERTILIZER TESTS 


t 
and expect to a the job done. Hitch your 


€ ee in 
the pe 1:2.08. and your work 
will be well 4 

There remain two qualifying statements: 
1. When it has been shown by actual test 
that your type of soil can be. depended on to 
furnish a part of the orice acid or a 
part of the potash in that ration of 1 to 
2.08, required by the crops of the four- 
year rotation, then by all means’ subtract 
that quantity from the fertilizer applied; 
but so far there is no evidence in Ohio or 
Pennsylvania that it is safe to subtract a 
pound of either. 2. When the price of 
commercial nitrogen is low enough and 
the price of the grain and hay crops is 
high enough it wil pay to use nitrogen in 
spite of its bad effect on clover. When 
that condition arises it will be time for 
The Farm Journal to announce it. It is 
not yet here. 


Right Proportions Important 


Unless phosphoric acid and potash are 
balan in the right proportions we do 
not get the full benefit of either. Part of 
the plant food for which we have paid our 

money doesn’t get into action. The 
ready mixed fertilizers we have been buy- 
ing are not balanced to the needs of the 
plants we are feeding. We have been 
guessing at the proportions to use and 
guessing at the quantities to use; and guess- 
ing is just as expensive a process in farming 
as in any other business. 

For the future we must abandon the old 
theory of furnishing the soil with those 
elements which apparently it needs. We 
must ration our crops just as we ration 
our cattle. We 'can no longer set aside 
arbitrarily a certain sum to | d for 
fertilizer, any more than we can for cattle 
feed. We must find out what proportions 
and quantities of fertilizer will return us 
the very biggest sure profit on our 
money. 4 

The next and final article will work out 
practical information and conclusions as to 
the best use of fertilizer and manure in 
the great business of “Farming for Profit.” 


MANURE TESTS 
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Things Wili Come Out All Right 


ARMERS have been afraid of what the future might 
bring. Strikes and the spirit of unrest have infected many 
minds. Wrangling over the peace treaty has been unsettling. 
Things seemed all wrong. 
: Let us take courage! Industrial conditions will improve; 
the pendulum has already begun to swing the other way. The 
price paid us for our food will be on the whole profitable—espe- 
cially if we establish one great national farmers’ organization. 
Bolshevism is losing. The League of Nations is going to work. 
Labor is going to be reasonable. Prohibition wrinkles will be 
smoothed out. Collective bargaining for farmers is almost here. 
We all know farmers are a lot better off than five years ago 
and that their era of influence is just starting. More and more 
they will help solve the great national problems, and do it sanely, 
patriotically and successfully —with due regard for the rights 
of all. The Farm Journal says, “Cheer up’’! 


The Potash Producers Need Assistance 


R. ROSS'S interpretation of the long-time fertilizer experi- 

ments at the Pennsylvania and the Ohio stations raises the 
potash question to first rank. The rotation at the two stations 
is the same, corn, oats, wheat, and timothy and clover. This 
is a common type of rotation in the northeastern section of the 
country. These experiments indicate that the use of commercial 
nitrogen in such a rotation is not profitable, but that about twice 
as much potash as phosphoric acid is required. This is a radical 
departure from common practise and teaching. It plays squarely 
into the hands of the German potash syndicate unless we pro- 
ceed at once to develop our own extensive potash resources. 

When the war began we were entirely dependent on Germany 
for potash. Now it appears we have an abundance of this val- 
uable plant food element. If we are to be free from the German 
monopoly we must develop our own supplies. The fact that the 
potash from one American locality contains injurious quantities 
of borax, merely means that that locality must purify its product 
or quit producing. 

With governmental assistance that will cost potash users 
about twenty cents an acre for the next two years, less for three 
years more, and nothing thereafter, American potash producers 
claim they will be able to compete with all comers. In three years 
they promise to bring the price of American potash down to the 
present level of the German material. It looks like good busi- 
ness to give them this assistance. 


Country Schools Are Being Cheated 


F country schoolhouses were taken as indications of prosperity 

we would be foreed to conclude that many farming neighbor- 
hoods are in hard straits, for a great many country schoolhouses 
are eyesores. 

The country schools are being cheated. They have not had 
their share from the increase in wealth and prosperity. Log 
schoolhouses are still common in some states. An actual survey 
of rural schools for whites in twenty-eight counties in eight states 
showed that fully half of the 1,579 schools were being held in old 
weather-beaten buildings, a large proportion of which had never 
been painted, and a large number of which had never been ceiled. 
Thirty per cent of these schools used home-made desks. —Twenty- 
seven schools had no desks of any kind, but only rude benches 
for seats. 

Anat three-fourths of the school revenue, averaging the 

country through, is derived from local taxes. _From this it is 
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it, for consumers like to dress as well as the sheep raisers. 





























high a rate of school tax as town property. Yet it does not in 
any state. Of course, the-country school-tax rate should not be 
so high as that of towns, but country communities can afford to 
have better schools and schoolhouses than they have. 


“‘ Competitive” Railroad Systems 


T now seems certain that the railroads will be returned to their 

owners under rather strict governmental control. One of the 
principal points under consideration is whether the various roads 
shall be united into regional systems, all those in the same region 
being under the same ownership and management, or whether 
they shall be united into a few large competitive systems over- 
lapping in territory. 

It is important that the public thoroughly understand the 
difference between these two great plans. Under the regional plan 
the rates that must be established need only be higk enough to 
maintain the cOmbination—not each road separately. Under 
the so-called competitive plan it would be necessary for each road 
to earn its own maintenance. But since it is not feasible to have 
different rates on competing lines, it would be necessary to make 
rates high enough to permit the weakest lines to earn their 
dividends. This would enable the stronger ones to earn more 
than a fair return on their investments. 

It is-perfectly clear that the competitive plan is not com- 
petitive at all. It is merely a ruse to let some of the roads earn 
larger dividends than would be required under the. other plan. 
Real competition between carriers is a thing of the past. Only 
public supervision can insure fair rates. The regional consolida- 
tions will give the public better rates, and at the same time allow 
the properties to earn fair returns. No other plan should be 
seriously considered. 


The Government Still Needs Our Help 


Fat we the fighting is over, war expenditures are not, 
and the government still depends for part of its income on 
the sale of its securities. The Treasury Department is still 
offering twenty-five-cent thrifé stamps, $5 war savings stamps, 
$100 and $1,000 treasury savings certificates, and short-term 
certificates of indebtedness. Patriotic citizens are still urged to 
buy Liberty Bonds from the banks, thus relieving them of heavy 
finapcial obligations to the government and making more money 
available for the development of normal business conditions. 
Those who own, Liberty Bonds are urged not to dispose of them. 

Farmers, the same as other business men, find it advan- 
tageous to carry a reserve in bonds which can, in case of neces- 
sity, be converted quickly into cash, or which can be used as the 
basis of.loans at the bank. We hope those of Our Folks who are 
in position to do so will help the government by investing in 
some of these securities. Your local banker will supply you with 
whatever you may want in this line. 


All Wool and a Yard Wide 


i every person could be assured of that when buying clothes, 
it would be a fine thing. But that is out of the question. The 


next best thing is to know just how much wool there is in clothing ; 


and fabrics sold as woolen. 
No one buys feed today that is not labeled. Butter sub- 
stitutes must-be sold for what they are. Drugs and foods must 


be put on the market under the provisions of the Food and Drugs — 


Act. How about weolens? 


Sheep raisers want. a law passed that would compel all ~ 
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Topics in Season 








It is Christmas in the mansion— 
Yule-log fires and silken frocks ; 

It is Christmas in the cottage— 
Mothers filling little socks; 

It is Christmas on the highway, 
In the thronging busy mart; 

But the dearest, truest Christmas 
Is the Christmas in the heart. 


IM says this is the month to butcher 
and cure meat, get ready for the ice 
crop, and close farm accounts for 1919. 


Keep snow away from young ever- 
greens and low growing shrubs, 
so the branches will not be 


twenty-five to thirty cents, the entire 
carcass is not likely to cost more than 
seventeen cents a pound. The hide of a 
steer weighing from 1,100 to 1,200 pounds 
is worth from $15 to $20 and will pay many 
times for the cost of slaughtering by a 
butcher. If you can not use a whole car- 
cass, you can divide with your neighbors. 


“Shall I buy more land?” is a question 
which keeps coming. Here is our answer: 
If you would have to do poorer farming on 
the land you now have, don’t get any more 
on your hands. If you can make better 


that the big limbs, as well as the smaller 
ones, have much good wood in them; so 
he cuts them sled length and hauls them 
down to be buzzed up or cut with the cross- 
cut saw into stove wood. 

Often worthless saplings grow up among 
the larger timber. Cut these out, for they 
take from the goodness of the soil and re- 
tard the growth of the better trees. If 
you cut out the brush a growth of grass 
will start, affording feed for sheep or cows. 

If there are thick spots in the woods 
where saplings of all sorts grow, cut out 

the most unpromising to the 





weighted down and broken. 


Neighborhood clubs for buy- 
ing garden seeds and field seeds 
are a source of much saving. 


Last call to get all machinery 
under cover. Soon the snow 
will be flymg and some of the 
small implements will be hidden 
by the snow. 


A pair of good automobile 
goggles are almost a necessity on 
the average farm, aside from the 
use for which they are intended. 
In sawing wood, especially, they 
are almost indispensable, as they 
keep the sawdust from being 
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advantage of the rest. If these 
are not cut out and saved, it 
will not be long before they will 
begin to die and drop of their 
own accord. That means wood 
lost. 

If you have a forest of twenty 
acres or more, there will surely 
be more than can be used by 
the home fires. This is the 
chance to make a few dollars, 
for there are always many in 
the town or city who would like 
a few cords of wood. V. 


Use bie Dead Leaves 


EAVES which fall from trees 





blown into the eyes. L. F.S. 


December is a good time to cut 
scionsfor next spring’s grafting. Take them 
from the tips of limbs that made a good 
growth last summer. Bury them in sand 
or earth in the cellar where they will be 
cool and moist but not wet. 


Not much use to make a written con- 
tract with the hired man. Just use him 
right, let him know you appreciate every 
effort on his part to do the square thing, 
and you have the best contract in the 
world. It will hold when one written 
with pén and ink will fail. 

Have you ever realized the enormous 
waste of water caused by allowing your 
spigot to leak or by leaving it open after 
using the water? From a spigot where 
water is just dropping, fifteen gallons. of 
water will leak in one day. Watch the 
spigots in your bathroom and kitchen; see 
that they do not leak. 


Did you have lime-sulphur wash or the 
paste form of arsenate of lead left over 
from last season’s spraying? If so, store 
it away where it will not freeze. When the 
paste form of arsenate of lead freezes it 
becomes so granular that it must be re- 
ground in order to be used successfully 
as an insecticide. The same is true if it 
gets dry, so protect it from both freez- 
ing and drying. Prevent waste by stor- 

ing these materials in a 
place where they will not 
freeze. 


The man who has one 
or two steers for sale at $9 
a hundred can well afford 
to butcher a beef. With 


Peter Tumbledown’s machine-shed has all outdoors for a roof 


the land you now own, and if you are sure 
you do the work on the new part well and 
thoroughly, without shortening your life 
or running any risk for the rest of the 
family, it would be all right to buy. But 
first of all ask: ‘Would I really be the 
gainer in the long run? Would it be better 
for me, for my wife and the boys and 


9) 


girls? 


To prevent pumps from freezing: Drill 
a small hole, say one-sixteenth of an inch 
or less, in pump stock, below well or 
cistern cover, far enough down so that 
frost will not reach it. With this method 
(which I first used nearly forty years ago) 
the pump is always primed; and, in warm 
weather, all the water that is pumped is 
fresh and cool. If desirable to prevent 
water from vent in pump stock striking 
wall of well, place a tin collar around stock, 


’ just above the vent; collar should be five 


or six inches wide, flaring out over vent, 
and hang just low enough to catch the 
water. J.W. P., Colorado. 


Care of the Woodlot 


A JHEN a cord of four-foot wood sells 
for $8, any man with a woodlot be- 
gins to feel that it is nearly as good as a 
gold mine, and sets about to take better 
care of it. 
“Cut only dead and dying timber,” is a 
good rule to go by in thinning the standing 
‘trees for fuel. Many people put this in 


are beneficial to garden soils. 
They should be scattered over 
the ground from four to six 
inches deep and spaded or plowed under. 
The soil should not be harrowed or raked, 
but should be leftin a rough state during the 
winter. Not only will the leaves provide 
some fertility by rotting during the winter 
months, but they are even more valued 
for the effect they have upon the texture 
of the soil; the organic matter they fur- 
nish helps to lighten heavy soils and gives 
all soils a greater power quickly to absorb 
and hold moisture. Leaves are especially 
valuable when barnyard manure is searce 
and hard to obtain. A top-dressing of 
lime at the rate of a pound to every ten 
square feet will prove ben icial. 


[Gentle and affectionate — 
considerate of petty offend- 
ers, but severe with 

ones—watchful but diserim- 
inating — unchained and 
ready to protect Our Folks.} 








fy cnet the practises of live-stock 
commission firms. In a number of instances 
overcharges by such firms on feed furnished 
by them in the stockyards to their patrons’ 
consignments of stock have been disclosed 
at some of the largest live-stock market 
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Certified Milk Was the Key to Success 


How a young man made good by up-to-the-minute methods 


WENTY-FIVE years ago W. J. 

Langdon, a young Wisconsin _ sur- 

veyor went West in search of better 
health and a less rigorous climate. Being 
anxious to establish a home for his wife 
and young family, he bought 43.5 acres of 
land just outside a little town in Washing- 
ton. The land was little more than a 
wilderness. It was flat and poorly drained, 
but naturally fertile. It was covered with 
stumps of the giant forest trees that had 
fallen before the lumberman’s axe a few 
years before. 

For a time Langdon continued to work 
at his profession, devoting such time as he 
had at his disposal to the making of neces- 
sary improvements for the comfort of the 
family. He planted out a few fruit trees 
and some berries because these would grow 
among the stumps and required very little 
attention. These soon afforded a sub- 
stantial aid to the family living. 

As more land was made fit for cultiva- 
tion, potatoes and hay became the principal 
market crops. But the prices received for 

tatoes were uncertain and the hay 

rought only $8 or $10 a ton after being 
hauled twelve miles to market. The income 
from these crops was not sufficient to meet 
the needs of a growing family. 

At this stage of their farm experience 
Langdon and his brave young wife began 
to show the stuff of which real pioneers are 
made. Neither knew very much about 
farming, but they had made up their 
minds that the farm was the place for their 
children and they set to work to find some 
way to make the farm pay. To buy more 
land was out of the question because land 
was high in price and they had very little 
money. They finally decided to buy a 
few eows. As they did not know much 
about cows they were guided more by the 
price of the cows than by their quality, 
consequently some of their first cows were 
rather poor. 

About this time the State Dairymen’s 
Association was organized. They attended 
its first meeting and learned many things 
that were entirely new to them, among 
which were how to test milk and what 
testing meant to the success of the dairy 
business. As a result they secured a two- 
bottle tester and a thirty-five cent scale 
and began testing each cow’s milk. Alon: 
with this they began to study feeding an 
the whole family became interested in 
working out balanced rations and tryin: 
them out. The hay was no longer sold 
but was fed at home. Green crops were 

and fed with the hay. A silo was 
Puilt—the first in that part of the country. 
In a few apg the land was producing 
larger yields as a result of the careful use 
of the manure. 

They were now fairly started in the 
dairy business and eager to improve. They 


By D. A. BRODIE 


to produce certified milk, and was told 
that if the barn could be ceiled all over 




















visited their old home in Wisconsin to 
make a study of the best dairy farms in 
that state and were well paid for their 
time and the expense. After many mis- 
haps and costly reverses they finally suc- 
ye in building up a yond g — 
o t y testing and the use of gi 
penedeal aides. They are still adding 
each year ten or twelve heifers of their 
own breeding, at the same time culling 
out a corresponding number of the poorer 
cows. 

For a time they did a prosperous busi- 
ness in the production and sale of forty 

r cent whipping cream. Before long, 

owever, they learned that a twenty per 
cent cream was being sold that would whiies 
just as well as their forty per cent cream, 
and was selling for half the price. It was 
impossible for them to compete with this 
condition and they were compelled to look 
for another market. They tried sellin 
whole milk, but a new difficulty presen 
itself. They were producing clean, safe, 
five per cent milk from tuberculin tested 
cows, and were obliged to sell to a dealer 
who dumped it into the common vat and 
sold it for the same price as milk pro- 
duced under less expensive conditions. 


Certified Milk from Ordinary Barn 


About this time a campaign for better 
milk began to be waged in the state. A 
certified-milk commission was appointed. 
The members of this commission were 
very much in earnest, but they had no 
knowledge of dairy conditions beyond the 
dairy plants of wealthy men. 

Langdon asked this commission what 
was necessary to equip his dairy in order 
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Thousand-headed kale on 


Langdon’s farm 


inside, painted white, and the floors washed 
ev day, possibly certified milk could be 
produced; but they were not sure. 

This verdict to most men would have 
been sufficient to put all thought of certi- 
fied milk out of consideration, as the cost 
of doing what the commission required 
was prohibitive, especially since there 
was no assurance that such a plan would 
succeed. But Langdon met the com- 
missioners’ requirements in a very simple, 
thorough and economical way. A room 
was partitioned off from the main part of 
the stable." This was ceiled, painted, and 
kept clean as prescribed. The cows were 
carefully curried and their udders washed 
and dried, after which they were led into 
the milking room, six at a time, and the 
door was closed. The milkers wore white 
suits while milking. The milk was carried 
out through another door which opened 
into a cooling room in which there was 
a tank full of running water. 

That this method of producing certified 
milk in an ordinary barn succeeded is 
—— by the fact that for nine years the 

acterial count in the milk produced on 
this farm has been kept down to 5,000 per 
cubic centimeter—just half of the limit set 
by the commissioners. Recently the milk 
from this farm was awarded the gold 
medal for the highest average score in 
Washington for the past year. 


Green Feed All the Year 


The crops grown on the farm now are 
largely those which furnish the succulent 
feeds of the ration. Most of the hay and 
— all concentrates are bought. 

his would not be feasible if the milk sold 
at ordinary prices. If the farm were larger 
it would pecbesty add to the profits to - 
produce all the hay. 

No regular sequence of crops is followed. 
The plan is to grow such crops and in such 
quantity that green feed is practically 
assured throughout the year. rm is cut ° 
for ensilage and is fed along with barley, 
vetch and kale, until January. Then 
follows stock beets which were dug and : 
— during November. By the time _ 

ts are exhausted, rye is ready and lasts 
until about June 1, after which clover and 
spring vetch furnish the bulk of the feed 
until the ensilage is ready in the fall. 
Should any of these crops (except beets) 
ripen before they can be used 
cut for hay or put into the silo. 

The manure is taken from the stable in 
@ manure carrier and into @ 
covered shed at the end of the barn. A 


large part of it collects in a covered lot 


where the cows exercise during the day. BS 
[Continued on page 111] 
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ELL.MATURED ears 
with deep, heavy: kernels - 


give a good yield at shell- 
ing time. No other kind will. The 
crop which has sufficient plant- 
food is the crop that fills the bin. 
If the crop lacks plantfood during 
the summer the sheller will tell the 
story. The yield will be disap- 
pointing—maybe the corn will be 
soft and won’t even shell. 


Big yields require plenty of avail- 
able 


There must be 


plantfood. 


ammonia fora 


well as to make strong and vig- 
orous roots. ~— 


Manure provides some of the 
needed plantfood but there is never 
enough manure to go around. Fer- 
tilizer is needed to make up the 
deficiency. ‘Use enough to insure a 
big yield of well-flied, mature ears 
—a crop that wiil stand the test of 
the sheller. There is more profit 
in that kind of corn. 


A postal card will bring you 
our booklet, “More Plantfood for 
More Corn.”’ 





quick start and 
steady growth; 
potash to 
strengthen the 
stalks and 
make big, 
heavy ears; 
and phos- 


. 


2-10-6 


contain plenty o 


“High Analysis” Fertilizer for Corn 


One of These Will Fit the Conditions on Your Farm 
The figures represent percentages of ammonia, available ° 
phosphoric acid and potash, im the order given: 


For sandy and loamy soils, and all worn soils, 
ly where the manure supply is short— 
2-10-4 


For use on se Y loams or other soils which 


2-12-0 


Every farmer 
should have 
our Automatic 
Formula 
Finder which 
will help select 
the right fer- 
tilizer for each 


2-12-2 


phoric acid to 
fill and harden 


those ears as 





For use where the soil has plenty of available 
ammonia; where plenty of manure is used; 
where legumes are plowed under— 

0-10-8 0-12-4 0-12-2 0-16-0 








crop. Both 
are sent free 
for the asking. 


SOIL IMPROVEMENT COMMITTEE 








of the National Fertilizer Association 


BALTIMORE 
- 1004 Stock Exchange Building — 
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Sick Farms Made Well—sy te rarm pocror 


Burying a Dead Farm 


R some months past this page has 
been devoted to the treatment of 
sick farms. I am occasionally called 

on to bury a dead one. Like all funerals, 
ihe Sacidl of.o Gopi: fatesie' 0 ecko 
ceremony, and I confess I don’t like to be 
present on such occasions. The story I 
am about to relate is of a farm that “died 
a bornin.” 

Several years ago I received a letter 
from a pox consumptive preacher in one 
of the Middle Western states who, in his 
search for some means of prolonging his 
life, and possibly of overcoming the dread 
disease that afflicted him, had spent his 
life-savings in buying a supposed farm in a 
dry locality in a distant state. He sent 
me a beautiful blueprint of the tract on 
which his newly-acquired farm lay, asking 
how to develop the farm so he could make 
a living on it. 

The blueprint and the literature accom- 
panying it represented the tract laid off in 
five-acre and ten-acre farms. At the center 
of the tract was a plat labeled “Govern- 
ment Experiment Station.” It was repre- 
sented that this experiment station was to 
solve all local farm problems, and that this 
would enable the owner of a five-acre or 
ten-acre tract to live in opulence. My 
correspondent was much elated over his 


purchase, which adjoined the ‘‘experiment 
station,” and asked what crops to grow, 
how to handle the soil, and the usual list of 
questions asked by a beginner in farming. 

I wrote to a friend who lived not far 
from this tract and asked him ‘to look it 
over for me. He reported that it was 
located in a desert, with no possibility of 
irrigation, with the nearest. water eighteen 
miles away—water so strong with alkali 
that it would kill a cow to drink it. Not 
even a jack-rabbit could live anywhere 
near the tract. The experiment station 
existed only in the fertile imagination of 
the real estate promoter who laid out the 
tract. 

It was my sad duty to inform my 
preacher friend that he had utterly lost his 
money, and the best thing he could do was 
to forget about it if he could. He might 
have proceeded against the shark who had 
fleeced him, but that would have cost him 
more than he had already lost, and get 
him only the satisfaction of seeing the 
rascal in jail. I made public the facts I 
had learned about this particular land 
promotion scheme, and put the shark out 
of business. 

This case was the most flagrant that 
ever came to my attention, but I have 
known others nearly as bad. I have seen 


elerks in stores with no knowledge of 
farming, buy ten-acre tracts ten feet under 
water, capes hewn an acre for it, and with 
no chance whatever of getting rid of the 
water. 

The government should not allow such 
swindles, but unfortunately it does. A 
prominent Con man in discussing the 
responsibility of the government in such 
cases said: “It is not the business of the 
government to keep a fool from partin 
with his money.”’ Nevertheless, I conten 
that every new land development scheme 
should be passed upon by competent 
governmental authorities before the land 
is placed on the market. — 

Anyone who buys a piece of land with- 
out seeing it, and without knowing himself 
what it is worth, is taking long chances. 
The only men who know what a given 
piece of land is worth for farming are the 
men who have farmed alongside it for 
many years. They know what the land 
will produce, and what a good farmer could 
afford to pay for it. If any of Our Folks 
are ever tempted to buy a farm, the real 
value of which they do not know, let 
them be sure to find out what the old- 
timers in the neighborhood think the farm 
is worth. This precaution may prevent 
the necessity of burying a farm. 





Lime Twenty-Three Years Old 


A friend in Pennsylvania writes: ‘There 
is an old lime-kiln on our farm and beside 
it, several piles of lime which have been 
there about twenty-three years. Would 
it be worth while to use this lime on the 
fields, or will the exposure have made it 
too weak?” 
For sweetening the soil this lime is just as 
as the day it was burned. When 
hime is first exposed to the weather it 
takes up water and becomes slaked lime. 
After the slaking it gradually takes up 
carbonic acid gas from the air and becomes 
~carbonate of lime, the substance of which 
limestone is made, All these forms of 
lime are about equally valuable for 
sweetening the soil, though the amount 
that must be used increases with each of 
the changes above described. It takes 
about one and one-third tons of slaked 
lime or one and three-fourths tons of the 
carbonate of lime to equal one ton of quick- 
lime in its action on the soil. 
aE at 5, ae < 


A Mississippi Pasture Problem 


A friend down in Mississippi has ten acres 
of land he wants to convert into pasture. 
He has had a chemist analyze the soil and 
sends us the results. Unfortunately, a 
knowledge of the chemical composition of 
the soil helps very little in tellmg how it 
should be managed. Part of the piece is 
now in stock peas and soybeans which are 
to be hogged off. The question is how to 
get a permanent pasture. 
The best, permanent pasture in Missis- 
sippi is Bermuda grass. The best way to 
t this.started is to plew and harrow the 
d until it is in good tilth, then to scatter 
small pieces of Bermuda sod over the land. 
The — should be —— ate the soil, 
on. them or by means 
roller. It tis done in rg aged 
land “be, covered wi > grass 
abundance for mfny years thereafter. 
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It will also help to sow hairy vetch on 
the Bermuda sod in early fall. This will 
give good grazing during the winter. Hf 
some of the vetch is allowed to go to seed 
early the next summer it will come on 
again the next winter and give good 
grazing. In this way the field can be made 
to furnish pasture the year round. To get 
the best results the amount of stock allowed 
on such a pasture must be carefully 
regulated so as to let the vetch make a 
little seed each year. 

Hogging off crops is an excellent way to 
bring up fertility. It puts a lot of humus 
in the soil, and humus contains much plant 
food in available form. Humus also puts 
the soil into good mechanical condition. 





Wants a Government Loan 


One of the boys who has returned from 
France writes as follows: “I am a returned 
soldier and wish to take up poultry farm- 
ing. Does the government ,have land 
banks for the benefit of farmers? Will you 
= give me some information about 
it ” 


The government has land banks which 
make loans to farmers. They loan up to 
half the appraised value of the land and 
twenty per cent of the permanent insured 
value of the improvements. To get such 
a loan, it is necessary to join a farm loan 
association, one of which can now be found 
in nearly any community, or near enough 
to join. If no association is available it 
is necessary to organize one. Details of 
how to do this will be furnished free by the 
i Tas Farm Loan Board, Washington, 

Unless this returned soldier has money 
— or can borrow enough to make it 
—_ le for him to get possession of the 
arm and be in position to give the govern- 
ment. a first mo on it, he can not 
take advantage of a government Ioan. 
Often it is possible for a man to buy 
a farm on credit with derstandi 
that he will give the government.a first 


erro a 


mortgage and secure a loan, the seller con- 
senting to accept a second mortgage for 
the remainder of the purchase price. 
But it is seldom safe to go in debt for the 
full value of a farm. 





Kinds of Tankage 


One of Our Folks wants to know if the 
tankage from a fertilizer plant is as good 
as_the tankage from a packing house. 

There are several distinct kinds of tank- 
age, some made from bones and some from 
the fleshy portions of animal carcasses. 
The flesh tankage’is used as a source of 
nitregen, and contains ordinarily from four 
to twelve per cent of nitrogen. 

Bone tankage is used for its content of 
phosphoric acid, of which it contains seven 
to nine per cent. Either of these kinds of 
tankage might be obtained from a packing 
house or from a fertilizer plant, the latter, 
of course, obtaining it from the former. 

There is also a kind of tankage that is 
much used in feeding stock, especially hogs, 
because of its richness in nitrogen. It is 
made from the fleshy portions of carcasses. 
It is produced by many of the larger 
packing houses. 





Value of Crimson Clover 


A subscriber from South Carolina wants to 
know the value of crimson clover as a 
green manure for corn. 

County Agent Thomas of that state re- 
ports a demonstrator who plowed under a 
crop of this clover and planted the land to 
corn, using 200 pounds of ten per cent acid 
phosphate to the acre. The yield of corn 
ne Miskin ev bushels an acre on land that 
four years ago made less than ten bushels 
an acre. 


is inoculated. 





Is YouR FARM WICK? Write the "Farm Doctor,” — 
full details of-the and in these © 
pa ‘the treatment will be given. Address, — 
Sick Farms Department, this r 






nm clover does not suc- a 
ceed unless either the seed or the ground — 
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_ Why Rrestone is Givi 
Extra Value in Tires 


Firestone is giving so much 
more per dollar this year 
than the ordinary that our 
42,000 dealers want us to 
tell the public why. 


How can [Firestone sell 
the new Standard Over- 
size Firestone Cord at a 
normal price? 


How can Firestone give the 
most highly perfected, spe- 
cial molded 32-inch tire at 
a price that dealers usually 
ask for ‘‘off brand’’ kinds? 


How can Firestone tubes be 
sold for less than others of 
any reputation at all when 
their very looks and ‘‘body’’” 
and feel indicate their finer 
quality and longer mileage? 


The answer to all this is 
Firestone generalship of 
man power—Firestone or- 
ganization of brains and 
capital. 


Firestone has built tires 
since the beginning of motor 
cars and trucks. Firestone 
built the first truck tire, and 
“practically all the ‘‘firsts’’ 
among tire and rim 
improvements belong to 
Firestone. 


Most Miles 
per Doliar 


DECEMBER, 1919 





Plant No. 1. Capacity 20,000 Tires Daily 


This vast plant is now concentrated on Cord 


Tires and Truck Tires. Its efficiency and 
capacity have been greatly increased by 
Plant No. 2. 


That’s because Firestone has 
thought farther ahead. 


So today, Firestone zs far- 
ther ahead than ever. Year 
by year Firestone has been 
laying those foundations of 
man power and resources 
which are bearing their 
biggest fruit in low cost 
mileage today. 


It took Firestone man 
power to create the factories 
shown here. 


It took Firestone man 
powér to foresee the value 
of a Firestone organization 
in Singapore, the source of 
rubber supply, thereby sav- 
ing you 3 cents a pound on 
rubber. 





Plant No. 2. Capacity 16,000 Tires Daily 


Devoted exclusively to 34-inch Tires. 
Firestone is first with a huge separate fac- 
tory and organi:..tion specializing entirely 
on this tire in greatest demand. 
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It took Firestone man 
power to control the 
fabric from cotton field 
through the mill, and to 
design looms for special 
widths of fabric, thus re- 
ducing waste and lower- 
ing the cost. 


And why is this Firestone 
organization the most ef- 
fective in the business? 


Because Firestone attracts 
and holds the men who do 
things. 


90% of Firestone workers 
own stock in the company. 
Firestone Park is a unique 
and attractive home com- 
munity; the clubhouse plays 
a real part in the daily life 
of these workers. The 
Firestone bank has thou- 
sands of depositors. The 
Firestone insurance fund 
protects every worker in the 
organization. 


All of these are reasons why 
Firestone can give more in 
the Cord Tires, or Fabric 
Tires, or Truck Tires, or 
Tubes. 


Their personal financial in- 
terest in you as a customer 
makes Firestone men save 
at every turn, to hold you 
by giving mileage at lowest 
cost. 


Ask your dealer for a Firestone 
in your size and type. 



























































HE by-products of poultry may be 

narrowed down to feathers and ma- 

nure, Outside of that there is nothing 
left save the blood and offal which may be 
put to some account. 

The French people, however, are more 
economical than we are. They not only 
take care of the feathers, but they boil the 
intestines, skim off the fat, then mince the 
intestines and feed them to poultry. The 
combs and kidneys are sold to pastry 
cooks—the former for decorating purposes 
and the latter for pies. The head, neck 
and feet go to the hotels and restaurants 
for flavoring sauces or are boiled down to 
make chicken jelly. In the markets of 
France any part of a fowl can be purchased 
—legs, wings, heart, liver, ete. 

The blood of fowls is well worth saving 
when killing poultry for market. Being 
rich in nitrogen, the blood is valuable in a 
mash of ground grains. If not utilized in 
this way it can be used for fertilizer. To- 
gether with the offal, it may be mixed with 
dry soil and used in the garden. 

The heads and shanks, chop fine 
and cooked, may be fed tofowls. Likewise 
em ty fee shells should be dried, crushed 
and fed. 


Poultry Manure Is a Valuable Fertilizer 


Feathers and M 
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gypsum, or land plaster, 
acid phosphate, and kai- 
nite, which is a cheap pot- 
ash salt. Each of / oo 
chemicals has the power of 
forming new compounds 
with the ammonia as fast 
as it is -set free from 
the original combination. 
Wood-ashes and slaked 
lime should never be used 
because they can not com- 
bine with ammonia, while 
they do force it out of its 
compounds and take its 
place. Plaster is likely to 
produce a dry, lumpy 
mixture when used in a quantities to 
arrest the ammonia,while kainite and acid 
phosphate produce a moist, sticky mass. 
Manufacturers of fine leather will buy 
ultry and pigeon manures that have 
een kept dry, if they are free from sand, 
grit, feathers and litter. Gardeners, too, 
are heavy purchasers. For their trade it is 
well to mix the manure with chemicals to 
prevent the loss of ammonia. 


There Is a Market for Feathers 


There is a market for nearly all kinds of 
feathers that come from dry-picked fowls. 





For convenience in handling, ( 
manure is often sold in bags of two bushels each 


anure—By-Products of Poultry 


There is value in these products, if they are properly handled 





twenty years. About three pounds of 
feathers are required for the average 
pillow. 

Feathers ship to market must be 
clean and free from blood. The various 
kinds must be kept separate; stiff quills 
must not be nine with soft, fluffy feath- 
ers. Stiff feathers should be shipped in 


boxes; soft ones may be sent in clean cot- , 


ton or burlap bags, and should be packed 
as tightly as possible. 

Mixed lots bring the average price of 
the lowest grade in the mixture, Chicken 
duck and turkey feathers when mixed will 

not bring more than the lowest 





It is claimed that the weekly drop-- 
pings of twenty-five hens, as scrap- 
ed from the roosting platform, are 
sufficient to compost with eight 
pounds of kainite or acid phosphate 
and a half-peck of sawdust. Esti- 
mates compiled by various experi- 
ment stations give twenty-five 
hens credit for producing, during 
six months of winter weather, 375 
pounds of manure, gathered from 
roosting platforms alone. On this 
basis of comparison, 100 fowls on 
an acre range, in six months of 
summer weather, would add to the 
fertility of that acre the equivalent 
of at least 200 pounds of sulphate 
of ammonia, 100 pounds of high- 
grade acid phosphate and sixty 
pounds kainite. 
Poultry manure contains all the 

fertilizing materials in a condensed 








rice paid for chicken and turkey 
eathers; if properly graded the 
market quotations for each of the 
several grades can be realized. It 
requires the feathers of five ordi- 
nary fowls to weigh a pound. 
Chicken feathers being highly 
nitrogenous may be added to the 
manure heap, or mixed with the 
droppings. 


Duck feathers should be spread 
out to dry on a floor in the second 
story or loft of a building. The 
feathers from white ducks are often 
mixed in with those of geese, al- 
though the market price for duck 
feathers is only about half that 
paid for geese feathers. It re- 
quires the feathers from ten ducks 
to weigh a pound. The feathers 








form; that is why it is worth more 
money than any other kind of 
manure. Fresh droppings contain 
fifty-seven per cent water, 1.15 per cent 
nitrogen, .96 per cent phosphoric acid, and 
.39 per cent potash. 

A strong odor of ammonia is noticeable 
in nage manure allowed to accumulate 
under the roosts and when droppings are 
left in barrels. This is due to the gaseous 
ammonia escaping into the air. In order 
to prevent this loss, chemicals which have 
more or less fertilizing value in themselves 
can be added to the droppings from time 
to time with good effect, both in checking 
the waste and in purifying the atmosphere 
of the hen house. 

The best materials for this purpose are 
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Surely a “ by-product” well worth considering 


They can generally be sold to upholsterers 
in almost any city. Usually the postmaster 
is able to furnish addresses of such parties. 
Dry chicken feathers are largely used by 
cushion manufacturers. Bedding manu- 
facturers in the large cities use a con- 
siderable amount of feathers in their 
business. 

White chicken feathers command a 
better price than do mixed lots. They 
are used-in the manufacture of feather 
boas. The feathers are curled with hot 
irons. The wing and tail feathers of 
white chickens, and also many white 
turkey feathers, are purchased by milliners. 
These they curl or leave 
straight and dye them 
different colors. 

Commission mer- 
chants as a rule are glad 
to take eee on son 
signment. pi 
feathers sell better than 
sealded ones, 

PP y-* the cal aa 
, poun 0: 
feathers were imported 
into this country yearly. 
More than 15,000, 
pounds of feathers are 
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from four geese will weigh about a 
pound. 

Large goose quills, as well as the 
quills of turkeys, are sold for featherbone. 
The market for turkey feathers is best 
in late fall, during winter and in early 
spring. Feather dusters are made from 
the second and third joints of the wing. 

The best way to ship to market is in 
crates or light boxes. 
sorted—tail, wing and pointers. Pointers 
are used in the manufacture of corsets. 
Lay feathers straight and pack tightly. 





Estimating the Hen’s Capacity 


HERE are features about the index 4 
method of classifying hens for egg == 


production which appeal age | to the 
poultry keeper who wishes to keep in- 
telligent record of egg production, yet 
shies at the labor involved in year-round 
use of trapnests. 


The flock is trapnested for four months ae 
during the season of most favorable pro- — 


duction conditions—March, April, 
June. In this period a hen’s 





May, 


day record of consecutive la is re- — 


corded. The number of eggs lai 
the first thirty days is ¢ 











used annually in the 

had = United States. On an 

- ’ life of feath- 

brite, is about 
ee eee ee 


Duck, Geese and Turkey Feathers . 


They should be. 


during — 
ed the “rate”; 
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MERICAN producers of beef, 

A pork and mutton should be 

vitally interested in the con- 
sumption of meats. 


Biased efforts have been made to con- 
vince the public that it is paying too 
much for meat. The result has been 
a reduction of demand amounting, in 
some places, almost to a boycott. 


Yet the truth is that meat is relatively 
cheap. Grains, cereals, fruits, vege- 
tables, sugar, milk, eggs,—all have ad- 
vanced more rapidly than meat and, on 
an average, their advance has been 
greater than that of meat. 


Meat Producer Chief Loser 


The meat producer is the chief loser 
as a result of this mistaken agitation. 
And, the meat producer is the one who 
can best remedy the situation. 


Producers should fight fire with fire. 
The best weapon you can use is some 
form of National Advertising. Combat 
the propaganda against meat eating. 
Help to preserve the markets you have. 


Help yourself to better conditions by ex-. 


tending your markets. Remember there 
is no longer any military need for con- 
serving meat. 


Armour and Company—in addition 
to extensive indi- 
vidual efforts in this 
direction—stand 
ready to help you in 
every way possible. 


Beef Boycott Fatal to 
Producers 


ARMOUR 4x> COMPANY 
KORO 


Other Producers Do It 


Other producers of foods have already 
met with success in stimulating a de- 
mand for their products. The fruit 
growers of California pointed the way. 
They have turned a very uncertain 
market into a constantly profitable one. 
Dairymen are advertising nationally to 
increase the consumption of milk and 
ice cream. Rice growers in Louisiana ; 
apple growers in Washington State; 
citrus fruit growers of Florida—all have 
put their business on a sounder footing 


with steadier profits, by concerted 


national advertising. 


Yet, meat producers, even in the face 
of anti-meat-eating agitation, have un- 
dertaken no nation-wide campaign to 
protect their «nterests. 


What Armour Has Done 


Every line of Armour and Company’s exten- 
sive national advertising is of direct benefit to 
meat producers. Widespread product advertis- 
ing in the daily pewepepess in all states ; page 
advertisements in color in leadin magazines ; 
bill-board advertising; special booklets and 
folders; lectures by experts from the Armour 
Bureau of Food Economics to hundreds of 
thousands ef consumers annually; special 
articles on meat diets, recipes in newspapers ; 
by such means does Armour work constantly to 
maintain and expand the market for meats and 
meat products. 


But something more is needed. A direct 
effort by the organizations representing the 
meat producers of this country would aid im- 
measurabl The time has come for meat 
ducers to hel themselves. Armour and 
pany offer their whole-hearted assistance : 
any reasonable effort. 
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One Day’s Work Among the Ruins of France 


By D. OWEN STEPHENS 




















“In the road were two trucks loaded high with house sections” 





the Editor of The Farm Journal 

has acted as Treasurer of the 
American Friends Service Com- 
mittee, an independent body work- 
ing as a Unit in France, under the 
American Red Cross. A fund of 
nearly $2,500,000 has been collected 
and spent in maintaining workers 
in the devastated regions of France 
and Belgium. A thousand and more 
young men and women eager to 
serve their fellowmen have taken 
part in the work and spread their 
helpful service in France into more 
than 500 villages; have erected up- 


[ SOR several years during the war, 


maintained some nine hospitals and 
homes; have distributed scores of 
thousands of garments; have oper- 
ated more than ascore of stores where 
needy refugees could purchase at low 
prices the articles for a fresh start in 
life; have plowed hundreds of acres 
of ground, threshed some thousands 
of tons of grain, distributed great 
numbers of rabbits, chickens, goats, 
sheep and pigs to returning farmers; 
and, in one form and another, have 
directly aided considerably more than 
100,000 people. Among these work- 
ers was the young artist Stephens, 
who made these drawings on the 








ward of 1,200 houses, besides repair- spot. He has now returned and 
ing several hundred others; have marched into the office with them. 


E were a group of six builders.and two farmers in France. For a 

year we had been plowing the fields and erecting wooden houses 

for the peasants whet homes had been destroyed. As war had 
marched over this country it left the fields and villages a waste of shell- 
holes, cellars and scattered bricks, among which the women, children and 
old men tried to sleep, eat and gain a living. 

In our village, the one in which our group of eight lived and worked, 
we had put up fifteen houses. Across the fields was the next village in 
which worked another group of carpenters and farmers, while beyond it 
were other villages with other groups of builders. 

That day the building was going slowly. Our houses came to us in 
sections and we had to carry each section through a low archway beneath 
a wrecked barn, over a pile of fallen masonry and broken timbers to the 
site of the building. Rain had fallen slowly and persistently the whole 
week, making the sections heavy and the ground muddy. Although we 
were used to the French mud we could not learn to like it; it got over all 
our clothes, it got into everything in the shack in which we lived, and it 
covered the floors, walls and ceilings of our houses. [Continued on page 97] 
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LLAMA 


How the Experience of Years 


Saves Money in This 
Post - War Maxwell 


HE run of 300,000 
Maxwells to date 


saves you manya worth 
while dollar in the new 
Post - War Maxwell. 
Those 300,000 saved in 


many ways. 
1. 


They taught “short 
cuts” in manufacturing. 


. They eliminated all experi- 


mental work — you don’t 
have to pay for a single 


_ engineering mistake. 


. They developed quantity 


production which has re- 
duced “overhead.” 


. They enabled quantity 


purchases; and better ma- 
terials are bought at lower 
costs. 


They taught how to build 
an almost trouble- proof 
car; you seldom take a 
Post-War Maxwell to a 


repair shop. 


More miles per gallon 
More miles on tires 


6. They taught how to’ 
get the most mileage 
out of a gallon of 
gasoline, a pint of oil | 
and a set of tires. 


7. They taught how to; 
build a car that the 
less skilled driver. 

would find simple to operate 

and take care of. 


8. They taught that it was 
better to build more and 
take less profit per car 
rather than build less and 
take more profit per car. 


9. They taught how to put 
more and more value in 
the car without increasing 
its cost. 


This Post-War Maxwell is 
next year’s car. It contains 
features developed during the 
war, many of which will find 
their way into other cars in 
the summer of 1920. Price 
$985 f. o. b. Detroit. 


MAXWELL MOTOR COMPANY, Inc., 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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Dress Up Christmas Gil 
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ts with a Bit of Green 


Every gift should have the holiday touch 


ANY legends surround the use of 

evergreens at Christmas time. St. 

Winfrid, after hewing a huge oak 
which had been the object of druid worship, 
saw behind the fallen oak, unharmed, a 
young fir tree pointing a green spire to- 
ward the stars. Turning, he spoke to the 
people: 

“This little tree, young child of the 
forest, shall be your holy tree tonight. It 
is the word of peace, for your houses are 
built of the fir. It is the sign of an endless 
life, for its leaves are ever green. See how 
it points to heaven. Let this be called 
the tree of-the Christmas Child. Gather 
about it, not in the wildwood, but in your 
own homes. There it will shelter no deeds 
of blood, but loving gifts and rites of 
kindness.” 

The custom is also explained as being 
derived from the ancient Egyptian custom 
of decking the houses at the time of the 
winter solstice, with branches of the date 
palm, the symbol of life triumphant over 
death and therefore- perennial life in the 
renewal of each bounteous year. 

With hardly an exception, every Euro- 
pean country has some myth or legend con- 
nected with the use of greens. With such a 
wealth of legendary lore behind the cus- 
tom, it is not surprising that a bit of green 
has come to be looked upon as an essential 

art of the Christmas program. There- 
ore, the homeliest and humblest of gifts 
are dressed up with spoils from the woods 
or garden. 

In addition to the spruce or fir trees, 
pines of various sorts, Juniper, cedar and 




















Fig. 1. Juniper and pale green rib- 
bon look well with the pickles 


small spray of spruce, pine or hemlock 
can be tie with good effect. 

A pretty table decoration representing 
a miniature landscape can be made with 
clumps of moss, tiny trees and vines. Ar- 
ranged on a shallow tray it can be damp- 
ened and kept fresh for weeks. 

Here are some timely recipes for Christ- 
mas goodies,.to be used as gifts or con- 
sumed by an appreciative family: 

Make walnut wafers if you have walnut 
trees. To one pound of walnut meats add 
one pound of brown sugar, two eggs, six 
even tablespoonfuls of flour, two-thirds 
teaspoonful of salt, one-half teaspoonful 
of baking-powder. Beat eggs very light 
gradually add sugar, then salt, flour, an 
nuts, which have been broken, not chop- 
ped; drop in small spoonfuls on a greased’ 
pan, and bake in a moderate oven. 

Banbury tarts are toothsome. They re- 


quire two cupfuls of raisins, seeded and : 


chopped, one cupful of sugar, one lemon. 
Grate the rind of the lemon and add it 
and the juice, to the raisins and sugar. 
Let the mixture stand over night or for 
several hours. Cut rounds of rich pastry 
which has been rolled thin, half them 
with the mixture, and cover like turnovers, 
pinching the edges together. Bake a 
delicate brown. 

A large pop-corn ball is made thus: 
Make a sirup of two cupfuls of granulated 
sugar and one-half cupful of water cooked 
together to the thread stage. Pour slowl 
over four quarts of popped corn which 
is still warm. Dip the hands into cold 
water and rapidly form the corn into 
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Fig. 2. For safety in carrying, place the pie in a shallow box 

















Fig. 3. Here’s richness—raisin bread surrounded by ivy 





hemlocks, ground pine, laurel, ivy, 
galax leaves and poinsettias are 
all used, as well as such berries as 
holly, bittersweet, wintergreen, 
bayberries and mistletoe. 

Fig. 1 shows a jar of pickles 
set in a basket, the handle of 
which is decorated with a spray of 
juniper, tied with pale green rib- 
bon which blends with the soft 
green of the foliage and berries. 

Fig. 2 shows a pie, pan and 
all, set in a paper plate'on which 
have been arranged feathery 
sprays of cedar forming the grace- 
ful border which gives the pie a 
holiday air. 

The plummy loaf of raisin bread 
pictured in Fig. 3, is encircled 
with a wreath of ivy. In Fig. 4, 
cedar is again used, this time sur- 
rounding a jar of peaches set in 
a basket of grayish green, made 
gay <4 a bow of holly-red ribbon 





tied to the handle. 
Boxes or pac s look very 
“Christmassy” with a spray of 
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one large ball. Roll the ball in 
freshly-popped corn and set it in 
the middle of the table in a bed of 
evergreen branches for a center- 
piece. To serve it, break off pieces 
with a large fork. Thisis an attrac- 
tion for a Christmas or New 
Year’s party. 

A sugarless fruit cake recipe 
will be welcome, for the distribu- 
tion of sugar is still uncertain. 
Mix together, in a saueepan, one 
cupful of honey, one-half cupful 
of corn sirup, two-thirds of a cup- 
ful of hot water, four tablespoon- 
fuls of butter substitute, one pound 
of seeded raisins, one-half cupful 
of currants, one teaspoonful of 
salt, two teaspoonfuls of cinna- 
mon, one teaspoonful of cloves 
one-half nutmeg (grated). Boil 
for five minutes, cool, then add 
two level ce apy of baking- 
soda, dissolved in a tablespoonful 
of hot water, three. cupfuls of 
flour, one-half cupful of citron or 
candied orange peel, cut in small 
pieces. Mix well, pour in a greased 

papered B nord and. bake in a 
seep in a cool-place, 
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“SAVE 1 





This is an actual photograph of a section 
of a window-frame which was never 
painted. The wood simply went to 
pieces. it is a clear case of ruin through 
lack of surface protection — indicative 
of the way good building material will 
suffer if exposed to the elements. Watch 
the out-of-the-way places on your build- 
ings—there are many chances for loss. 
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Constant spattering and splashing is go- 
ing on around the kitchen sink—keep 
the woodwork well-painted or vatnished. 
Much woodwork around sinks has been 
completely spoiled because lacking such 
protection. The wood soaks up the 
moistere—it becomes discolored, then 
actually water-soaked, until it is so 
badly damaged that there is nothing to 
do but tear it out and put in new. 
“Save the surface and you save all.” 
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Defying the weather on the Farm 


IND the up-to-date farmer who 

will stand for unnecessary waste. 
Find anyone, for that matter, with 
enterprise enough to accumulate 
property, who is willing to see it 
go to pieces. 


And yet all over this country are 
farmers and others who are losing 
money unnecessarily every day, and 
do not appreciate it. 


- 


No matter how substantial your 
building may be the elements will 
damage it if you give them the 
chance. 


Never for one instant does the 
work of disintegration stop unless 
you stop it. Unless the surface of a 
building is protected by a surface 
coating the elements work away at 
it night and day. 


Barns weaken and sometimes even 


“Save the Surface! wal 

THIS ADVERTISEMENT Paint end Vernish and 
is issued by the Save the Surface Committee, representing the | ‘crease theemployment 
Paint, Varnish and Allied eae whose products, taken as a of labor.” : 
whole, serve the primary purposes of preserving, protecting and Was. B. Witsox 
beautifying the innumerable products of the lumber, metal, 
cement and manatactaring ee rete and their divisions. co Seormsory of Letee j 

“— 








ND. XOu. SAVE ALL faint. $5! Varese 


partially collapse. Silos decay. Pens 
and coops go to pieces and are split 
up for firewood. Outbuildings are 
replaced — all of which too often 
happens long before the building's 
normal time. 


Surface protection preserves build- 
ings indefinitely. Disintegration is 
impossible if the surface is protected. 
“Save the surface and you save all.’’ 


Whatever the material, whether 
wood, metal, concrete, cement, stuc- 
co or plasfer, remember the great 
importance of surface protection. 
Save the surface—save the surface. 


¢. 


We have prepared a book which you will 
find as interesting as it is valuable. It will 
tell you some startling new things about sur- 
face protection as a means to prevent loss. 
Thoroughly illustrated. Send for a copy. 
Address: Save the Surface Campaign, Room 
632, The Bourse, Philadelphia. 
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Get Together for Profit 4 


























Cooperation Will Help Solve the Big Market Problem 


crops? Are they too busy planting, 
caring for and harvesting crops to 
give the needed time and attention to the 


See, farmers market their own 


, problem of marketing what they raise? 


Why not tell manufacturers that they 
are too busy to find a market for the goods 
they manufacture; that their entire time 
is so taken up with the details of manu- 
facture that they have no time to give to 
the details of marketing the output? What 
would a manufacturer say to anyone who 
dared to make such a statement to him? 

Plenty of people are always quite 
willing to think out farmers’ marketing 
problems and do the worrying; they are 
also Johnny on the spot to take the major 
portion of what farmers’ crops are sold for. 

It is high time that farmers of this coun- 
try in general began to pay more attentior 
to their marketing problems. It is time 
that they take a hint from the methods of 
the manufacturers and look at the market 
problem before starting their business. In 
some instances it would be beneficial if 
farmers made a careful study of their 
market problems before deciding what 
particular line of farming they will follow. 

Cooperation, if properly carried out, 
will cure a lot of the ills and evils to which 
the American farmer is heir. There are 
many successful cooperative farmers’ or- 
ganizations throughout the country; and 
there are many more that have been started 
and have failed. 


Why Cooperative Organizations Fail 


You ask: “Why should some few suc- 
ceed and so many others fail?” The fault 
of those which have failed, I believe, can 
be laid directly to the members them- 
selves. Many people think that once they 
have joined a cooperative organization 
that all their troubles are over. 

A cooperative organization can not run 
on air. It takes money to market farm 

roducts. Not many farmers farm on a 
ato enough scale to market in large lots 
themselves; a cooperative organization 
conducted along business lines, with suf- 
ficient expense allowed for promotion 
work, offers to farmers a much mere satis- 
factory outlet for products than the av¥er- 
age commission man or buyer who takes 
their crop, in all too many cases, at what- 
ever the buyer chooses to pay. 

No man who has joined a cooperative 
organization should lose interest in mar- 
ket problems. In fact, his interest should 
be greatly increased. He should take an 
active interest in seeing just how his organ- 
ization conducts its affairs and -how it 
goes about selling his products. It is the 
active interest and cooperation of the 
members that make any cooperative 
organization a success. 


“Only $15 a Car for Handling ” 


I met a friend of mine from a distant 
state one day. He was in the greatest of 
good humor. He had been having a hard 
time marketing his crops, but now he de- 
clared his troubles were over. He and his 
neighbors had made arrangements with a 
big produce exchange to handle their cro ’ 
at $15 a car, regardless of how much 

car sold for. Previous to that they had 
Foca heavy commissions or sold :eh ‘ 
ocal buyers. Now my friend was jubi 

oe os roto for handling,” was his rom 
d “fellow 


“ 


By T. C. HART 


“Just think a minute; it costs $94 freight 
on a car of potatoes from your place to 
Chicago. Do you expect those fellows are 
going to pay all that and then charge you 
only $15 for taking the car to Chicago and 
selling it? How long would they last in 
that sort of business?” 

He saw the point and was much crest- 
fallen. He and his friends actually thought 
that $15 a car covered everything. It is 
no wonder that cooperative organizations 
composed of such fellows fail. What do 
they think the organization is going to 
run on, if everything goes to the members 
as profits? That is as much thought as 
some fellows give to their most important 
problems, and then they wonder why the 
organization they start doesn’t prove the 
success it should. 


Easy Come, Easy Go 


There is another sort of cooperative 
organization that fails. That is the one 
which makes a successful start, but whose 
officials can’t stand prosperity and use the 
organization to further their own ends. 

once saw thé finish of such an organ- 
ization. It had been a power in its section 
of the country, and had brought to the 
farmers prosperity such as they had never 
dreamed of. Everything went fine for a 
few years. Prices were high and the organ- 
ization was a going concern. A business 
agent had entire charge of the affairs. of 
the organization. He was paid so much 
for each package handled regardless of 
the price obtained for the goods. The 
members left everything to this business 
agent and gave their entire attention to 
raising their crops. 

All at once the returns to the members 
began to fall off. Prices seemed to tumble. 
Reports came in of cars of produce “gone 
bad”’ for which no returns were received. 
Things drifted from bad to worse. The 
members finally came to the belief that 
their business agent was “crooked.” Then 
— lost confidence in their organization 

began selling to independent buyers, 
aaa soon the organization failed. 


Let’s Profit by Others’ Experiences 


Producers in one section of the country 
should profit by the experience of others 
who have met like problems and solved 
them. With an example of one successful 
organization before them, producers should 
chart their course by the other fellow’s 
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| HY did a fruit-grower at 
Ogden, Utah, sell his peach- : 
es for the price of the baskets 
8 they were in and leave twocar- § 
loads to rot on the trees? No 
market, no organization. ; 
Why in some sections of the 
4 cherry-growing belt have grow- \ 
ers given away all the cherries f 
that a person could pick and | 
carry away—and the offer was 
open to an entire city? No mar- 
ket, no organization. 
Plainly, the matter of market- 
ing farm products is more seri- 
ous than that of growing them: 
Organization and cooperation 
are going to help settle this 
fend. ar right, as our good ; 
mn bite tre erat FaGr. oe B as Hart, 























experience, but the fact is that such a 
thing seldom happens. Each section 
seems prone to wait until their problems 
are such as to almost engulf them before 
they make an effort to get together and do 
as other successful organizations have done. 

For instance, there is the California 
Fruit-Growers’ Exchange. Its history is 
too well known to need any comment. It 
stands upon a pinnacle as probably the 
most successful cooperative organization 
of farmers or growers in existence. 

Hundreds of organizations throughout 
the country have been patterned after 
this. California organization. And yet 
this organization was the outgrowth of 
failure. The growers of California had 
tried various schemes of marketing their 
produce and were facing failure of the 
gravest kind, when in final desperation 
they banded together and formed the 
association which has made history. 

The same is true of various organiza- 
tions in other sections of the country, 
Wherever you find a powerful, successful 
cooperative organization you will find 
that the question of markets has ceased te 
bother the members greatly. 


Driven to Organization 


A few years ago the apple growers of 
Utah faced dismal failure. They had 
formed various small cooperative organ- 
izations which had proved, in most cases, 
to be failures because the growers wouldn’t 
stick to their organizations. If an inde- 

endent buyer came along and offered a 
fittle more than the organization had been 
paying, away went Mr. Grower and sold 
to the independent buyer. As a result no 
organization could tell just how large a 
crop the members were going to harvest. 

Things went from bad to worse until in 
desperation the growers finally organized 
a big cooperative association with big men 
at the head of it—men whom the com- 
mission men and independent buyers 
couldn’t bluff; men who sat tight and 
fought the good fight and in the end won 
a big success for the organization and the 
growers. 

All the time people of the big cities are 
crying for the very things that are goi 
to waste in the country. They a 
gladly pay prices for these products which 
would make the growers rich, if only the 


growers could get them to the consumer, 


direct: The reason that they can’t get 
these products to the consumers so that 
the consumers can buy them at a reason- 
able price, is because producers lack the 
efficient organization that will put their 
products into the hands of consumers. 
Real cooperation, real businesslike organ- 
ization would get their produce to the 
consumers, make money for the farmers 
and save money for the consumers. 


Should farmers market their own poh 
et: 


By all means they should. The mar. 
—— should be one of their main prob- 
ems. They should give it the same 
attention they give their seed selection 
and the breeding of their cattle. They 
should give it constant.thought pes d study; 
they should look at it from And 
if they do this, they will find oa pris co- 
operation poe on # practical busi- 
ness basis hel ae to solve Wadihet problems. 

American 


out their ' market roblems and bring 
- Shamsanlves ‘and the ‘eonsumerd 


armers are just as capable as 
American business men. ;’They can work — 
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Economical 
Closed Car Comfort for Ford Owners 


Taking the children to school in a cozy, closed car—driving to town in rainy 
weather—you can make these trips a pleasure to every member of the 
family if you own a 





This practical utility provides convenient and com- 
plete comfort ror every season. You can instantly, 
without leaving your seat, convert your Ford into 
a closed or open car. You can have all the com- 
forts and conveniences of a Limousine at an 
economical cost. 

Easy to operate— 

No curtains to fuss with 

Just a light touch operates the roller windows. 
The Ustus Limousette does away with that dis- 
agreeable job of fastening and unfastening curtains. 

Features of USTUS Limousette 


Used with regular 
Ford Top 


It is used in connection with the standard body and 
top of your car without making any alterations. 
The Ustus Limousette weighs only 40 pounds— 
insures clear vision and is free from rattles and 
vibration. 

The Ustus Limousette Dealer in your town will be glad to 


give you further facts. If there is not a Ustus Dealer in your 
city write to the nearest Ustus Distributor. 


Price for Touring Car $46.00; for Roadster $30.00 
F. O. B. Detroit 


DAFOE-EUSTICE COMPANY, Inc. 


oot nines y — top with- Manufacturers 
tes inconveniences of 1187 W. Jefferson Ave. Detroit, Mich. 


awkward side curtains 

4 Instantly converted into 
J or closed car. Gives 
vision from front or 


Chicago Offices : 
35 S. Dearborn 
Peter N. Jans, Mgr. 


New York Offices : 
253 Broadway 
Arthur Sadow, Mgr. 
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Distributors 
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Five Generations of Our Folks 


MONTH or so ago, we asked 
for five-generation pictures 
of Our Folks and they have 

come in from-Maine to California, 
and from Canada to Florida. It 
was amazing the number we 
received, and to print them all 
would have filled many, many 
pages. This entire collection of 
photographs would have made a 
real exhibition well worth seeing. 
Very reluctantly, they had to be 
returned, and we are printing on 
this page the first eight received in 
time to be engraved. Here js a 
great big ‘“Thank You” to all who 


























Fig. 2: Indiana 


Fig. 4. Iowa 











Fig. 5. Wisconsin 


so kindly responded. It just shows 
what good folks belong to the 
Farm Journal family. 

We wish that all who sent in 
photographs would have given 
their ages, then we could have 
told you our youngest and oldest 
great-great-grandfather, or great- 
great-grandmother. 

Now then, did anyone ever see 
a photograph of six direct genera- 
tions of the human raee? If so, 
we want it to print in The Farm 
Journal. Good, the search is on. 
Let the-six-generation pictures ar- 
rive, and you'll receive our thanks. 














Fig. 1 is the picture of 
John G, Thudium, age 95; 
Dan Thudium, age 66; 
Edward T. Thudium, age 
40; Lola M. Briggs, age 19; 
Jerrol E. Briggs, age 1% 

Fig. 2, Mrs. Brubaker, 
Mary Anstine, Rozilla 
Weaver, Bertha Rioth, 
Mildred Rioth. 

Fig. 3, Samuel Mitchel, 
92; Sarah Ridall, 70; Mary 
Speece, 51; Sarah Hinkle, 
21; Samuel Hinkle, 214 
+ Fig. 4, Rebecca Adams, 
84; Anna Skelton, 63; 
Cora Zenor, 43; Marie 
Vreeland, 22; Mary E. 
Vreeland, 1. 








Fig. 5, Mrs. Lane, 84; 
Mrs. Stillwell, 65; Mrs. 
Noyes, 43; Mrs. Burr, 19; Baby Burr, five 
months. 

Fig. 6, photograph sent by A. P. Strauss. 

Fig. 7, Mrs. Mumma, 92; Mrs. Stager, 
74; William Stager, 47; Leonard Stager 23; 
Lydia Stager, six months. 

Fig. 8, Mrs. Barber, 88; Wm. Barber, 
66; Martha H. Gorham, 44; R. Herbert 
Gorham, 27; Robt.W. Gorham, six months. 


You will notice that 
eight states are represented 
in the photographs we were 
able to print. Photographs 
came from practically 
every state; the Middle 


West and far West sent in. 


almost three-quarters of 
the number received. — 


After we get this six 
geheration. picture off our 
minds we should like to 
know how many of Our 
Folks are over a hundred 
yearsold. Itisa mistaken 
idea that the “good al- 
ways die young.” 
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**Since using “TWO for ONE” I get 250 to 300 eggs a 


day instead of 25 or 30,”” writes J 





they have never seen the like of it. 


before believed possible. Flock owners all over the country are 


known to the poultry world. “TWO for ONE” is making records 
The most experienced poultry experts say 


that were never 


Pevith the results 


“TWO for ONE” is the marvel of all egg tonics. 
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Motorize The Farm 
—Haul On Pneumatics 








¥ 


VERY limitation, hitherto placed on the 

farm use of motor trucks by solid tires, 
has been completely removed by the perfected 
pneumatic tire. For this reason Goodyear’s 
pioneer work in developing cord pneumatic 
truck tires has been extremely opportune; it 
has led to the more extensive use of motor 
trucks during a serious scarcity of farm labor. 
Now, while farmers are finding it imperative 
to harness their plowing, pumping, threshing, 
cutting, grinding and additional operations to 
engine-driven machinery, they also are finding 
it extremely advantageous to work pneumatic- 
tired trucks with all these other time-savers. 
The tractive Goodyear Cords enable farmers’ 
trucks to run chores over plowed fields, to 
carry crops and supplies even in bad weather 
and, thus, to do more general hauling at a 
minimum of cost.. Special information con- 
cerning the use of pneumatic-tired trucks on 
farms may be obtained from the Motorize- 


The-Farm Department of this company at 
Akron, Ohio. 











THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
Offices Throughout the World 
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Farmers’ Problems at Washington 


Never before has the government had so many big problems, 
Here are the high points of some of the most important 


The Industrial Conference 


OR the past few weeks interest in 

Washington has centered in the 

ratification of the treaty ending the 
war with Germany, and the conference 
called by the President to cofisider the 
relations between labor and capital. The 
conference consisted of three equal sec- 
tions, representing organized labor, cap- 
ital, and the general public, The capital 
group included three farmer rep- 
resentatives, and there were two 


are too low to provide them, and a general 
contingent fund to be used by the govern- 
ment board in connection with improving 
transportation facilities. The Commission 
may at five-year intervals change the five 
and one-half per cent rate. 

A transportation board of five members 
is created to have charge of the enforce- 
ment of the act, After the consolidation 
by regions is complete this board is to be 
reduced to three members. Salaries of 


About the Peace Treaty 


A this writing it seems assured that no 
amendments to the treaty will be 
adopted that would require the reas- 
sembling of the peace conference. The 
big fight has been over the amendment 
iving this country as many votes in the 
ague of Nations assembly as the British 
Empire has. The amendment will doubt- 
less be voted down before this reaches Our 
Folks, but there is a strong prob- 
ability that one of the jreserva- 





farmers in the group representing 
the public. 

On October 23, the group repre- 
senting labor, convinced that 
nothing could be accomplished, 
withdrew from the conference. 
The President then requested the 
group representing the public to 
continue the work of the confer- 
ence, and _if possible to formulate 
some plan for bringing about an 
understanding between labor and 
capital that would result in allay- 
ing the present unrest in the in- 
dustrial world. 

The capitalists refused to accept 
the principle laid. down by the 
labor group that laborers are en- 
titled to organize as they see fit 
and are entitled to be represented 
by whomsoever they might choose 
in their dealings with employers. 
It seems to be overlooked that 
the business of a corporation is 
itself a kind of collective bargain- 
ing, and that a corporation em- 

loys whom it pleases to represent 
it. Organized labor demands the 
same privilege. In this organized 
labor is supported by the organized 
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tions to be adopted will cover this 
point. It has been pointed out 
that since this country can not 
vote on a matter in dispute be- 
tween us and another nation, the 
‘only way to prevent the British 
from having a preponderance in 
such matters is to limit them to 
one vote. It now seems probable 
that such a reservation finally 
be adopted. 

Fourteen reservations have just 
been reported by the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee, with a 
proviso that our ratification of 
the treaty shall not be effective 
till these reservations have been 
accepted by at least three of the 
other great powers — England, 
France, Italy and Japan. These 
reservations are? 

1. Permits the United States to 
be sole judge of whether we may 
withdraw from the League at any 
time. 

2. Refuses to bind this country 
to interfere in controversies be- 
tween other nations except when 
authorized to do so by Congress. 

3. Prohibits this country from 











farmers of the country. We do 
not see how the present troubles 
in the industrial world can be set- 
tled on any other basis. Two of 
the three groups approved the 
position of labor, and several 
members of the capitalists’ group did also. 





Railroad Legislation 


FTER long deliberation and much 
thought the senate ‘committee on in- 
terstate commerce has reported a bill 
providing for the return of the railroads 
to their owners (8.3288). After providing 
elaborate and apparently effective means 
for settling disputes between the roads and 
their employees, this bill makes strikes on 
the part of railroad employees unlawful. 
This feature has brought severe criticism 
from labor leaders, and there is some 
—— whether the bill can be passed with 
this clause in it. The remaining features 
of the bill appear to be satisfactory to 
those who oppose government ownership 
or operation. A few of the more impor- 
tant of its provisions are: 

The country is to be divided into from 
twenty to thirty-five regions and the 
roads in any one region are ultimately to 
be consolidated into a single company. 
Seven years are allowed for this consolida- 
tion which may, however, begin at once. 

The rates established by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission shall be such as 
to it a net earning of five and one- 

per cent on the value of the roads as 
determined by the Commission. 
additional one-half per cent may be 
earned and used for necessary improve- 
ments, but such expenditures shall not 
imerease the capitalization of the roads. 
eeenee inensem of Six per.cant ore to he 
between a reserve fund available 
for paying dividends when net earnings 
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board members are $12,000 each a year. 
Board members may not have any finan- 
cial interest in any railroad. 

The board may divert traffic from one 
road to another to remedy congestion. 
Joint use of terminals is provided. The 
capitalization of consolidated lines is not 
to exceed their value as determined by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Each regional group of roads, when 
consolidated, is to have a board of direc- 
tors of from eleven to fifteen members, 
two of which are to be chosen from four 
nominated by the employees and two to 
be chosen by the board representing the 
government. 

The board will have control over the 
issue of new securities by the roads. In- 
terlocking directorates are prohibited. 

A commission of eight members, four 
representing employees and four the 
owners, is provided for settling disputes 
as to wages and working conditions. 
When this commission is unable to agree 
the board will settle the matter, 

Provision is made for three regional 
boards of adjustment, each consisting of 
three representatives of employees and 
three of the owners. They have jurisdic- 
tion over disputes other than those re- 
lating to wages and working conditions. 
If a regional board fails to agree on a 
matter in dispute, it is referred to the 
commission on wages and working con- 
ditions. If the latter can not decide the 
matter it goes to the general board. 

Discrimination in furnishing cars to 
shippers is forbidden, under paneliy- A 
transportation company can no 
in any other business than transportation. 


Copyright, Underwood and Underwood 
Speakers of the House—present and past. Right 
Gillett, present speaker, and 
ex-speakers Champ Clark and “Uncle” Joe Cannon 


accepting any mandate except by 
action of Congress. 

4. Makes the United States 
sole judge as to what questions 
are purely our own internal affairs, 
and gives this country complete 
control over all such matters. 

5. The Monroe Doctrine is to be in- 
terpreted by this country alone. 

6. Withholds assent of the United 
States to transfer of Shantung to Japan. 

7. Gives Congress the right to provide 
by law for the appointment of our mem- 
bers of the council, the assembly, and the 
various commissions of the League, and 
makes it necessary for the Senate to con- 
firm all appointments to the same, 

8. The reparation commission must not 
interfere with trade between this country 
and Germany except when approved by 
joint resolution of Congress, 

9. Expenses shall not be incurred ne- 
cessitating payment by this country be- 
fore appropriation of funds by Congress. 

10. If we adopt any plan for limitin 
our armament we may, when threaten 
with invasion or when engaged in war, 
increase our armament without the con- 
sent of the League council. 

11. Leaves us free to continue com- 
mercial and personal relations between 
our citizens and those of a covenant- 
breaking nation living outside that nation, 
if we choose to do so. 

12. Nothing in the treaty shall be con- 
strued as approving, to the disadvantage 
of our citizens, any act otherwise contrary 
to the rights of American citizens. 

13. Prohibits this country from assum- 
ing any responsibility in connection with 
colonies relinquished by Germany. 

14. Reserves the right for this country 
to decide what questions affeet its honor 
or vital interests, and denies ight o 
the or any other nation to arbi- 
trate such questions. 
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. GUARANTEE— We guarantee Hanes Underwear absolutely 


Ww 
Trade mask e % 
rH : 
Carment 
ELASTIC HNIF 
UNDERWEAR 


Quality and 


—every thread, stitch and button. 


We guarantee to return 


your money or give you a new garment if any seam breaks, 


care put into Hanes 


Underwear will astound any man! 


and Shirts and Drawers sensational value 

if you followed the bales of fine, long-staple 
cotten from the moment they entered the Hanes 
Plant until you saw Hanes Underwear packed 
into boxes for shipment all over the nation! 
Your confidence in Hanes would be as supreme 
as our own! 


What goes into Hanes in quality and work- 
manship comes out to you in extra-wear, 
extra-comfort, extra-warmth! We tell you 
frankly that Hanes is the biggest underwear 
value ever sold at any price! Prove our state- 
ment for your own satisfaction! 


If you prefer Shirts and Drawers, Hanes will 
meet your keenest desires! Read every detail 
and compare with the circles in the diagram 
figure above, because you should understand 
what Hanes hands you: 


Guaranteed unbreakable seams, with rein- 
forcements at buttonholes and at every strain 
point; buttonholes last as long as the gar- 
ment; elastic knit collarette that snugs up to 


Yoras rate Hanes winter Men’s Union Suits 


Warning to the Trade— 
} ‘arning of r — 
Hanes" is a substitute un- 


the neck, preventing gaps; shape-holding elastic 
knit shoulders that “give and take”; durable, 
snug-fitting three-button sateen waistband; elas- 
tic knit wrists; pearl buttons sewed on to stay ! 
Put behind that array of wear and comfort features 
Hanes perfect workmanship and Hanes quality ! 


Hanes Union Suits have never been near-equaled 
at the price. They are the last word in comfort 
and the most unusual underwear value in 
America! These Union Suits have all the desira- 
ble features of Hanes Shirts and Drawers with 
a closed crotch that stays closed! 


Your confidence in “Hanes” can never be mis- 
placed! Any Hanes garment will outlive our 
guarantee ! 


Hanes Union Suits for Boys 

are as distinct from all other boys’ underwear at the price 
as are our men’s garments. To mothers and fathers Hanes 
boys’ Union Suits are superb. Cozy, fleecy warmth and the 
finest workmanship, combined with the best features of 
Hanes Union Suits for men, put these boys’ suits in a class 
distinct from all others. They certainly do stand the 
wéar and wash! 


See this Hanes Underwear at your dealer's. 
If he cannot supply you, write us immediately, 


| P. H. HANES KNITTING CO.,Winston-Salem;N.C. 


New York Office 
366 Broadway 
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THE FARM JOURNAL 


The Seal of Secrecy — sy cow Bair 


A four-part mystery story that will keep you guessing 


CHAPTER I 
THE FACE AT THE WINDOW 


UDGE Rufus Blackburn’s library 

could scarcely be termed a romantic 

spot, even by a prodigious stretch of 
the imagmation. But to Douglas Quinn 
the heart of romance throbbed here, for it 
was in this solemn place, lined with grave 
volumes in sheepskin and adorned with 
busts and pictures of a bygone age, that 
he proposed marriage to the judge’s beauti- 
ful niece, Marjorie Blackburn, and was 
aceepted by her. 

She had never seemed more lovely to 
him than on that wintry afternoon. The 
westering sun slanted its rays through the 
windows and shed a golden splendor upon 
the antiques and shelves of books; but the 
radiant girl in young Quinn’s arms glorified 
the drab old room in a far more potent way. 

“And you'll always love me?” she softly 
asked, her face uplifted, and her eyes gazing 
into his. 

His answer, though mute, was eloquent. 
He drew her closer and kissed her upturned 
lips. 

PNo matter what happens?” she went 
on, a new note of earnestness in her 
voice. 

“Of course I will, sweetheart—always 
and forever and ever! What could happen,” 
he said, smiling fondly upon her, “that 
would even make you think I might not 
always love you? 

She lowered her eyes and stared absently 
at the old- fashioned rug. 

“T was thinking,” she began, very slow- 
ly, not meeting his eyes, ‘“of—Uncle 
Rufus.” 

Young Quinn’s expression changed. His 
ardent emotion suffered a chill. He knew, 
too well, that Judge Blackburn disap- 

roved of him as a prospective nephew-in- 
aw. He knew, also—and this was the 
more cruel thought of the two—that the 
judge did approve of Henry McKinlock, 
@ promising young attorney. However, 
— showed no trace of an unpleasant 
thought when he said, with a reassuring 
smile: 

“But why let that trouble you? I know, 
of course, that your uncle doesn’t like me; 
but you're of legal age; you can marry 
whom you choose, and—” 

“And I choose to marry you, 
mured, nestling close to him. 

“Then there’s nothing to worry about,” 
he said. 

“No-o; only—I was thinking—if Uncle 
Rufus should do something—something 
particularly disagreeable—perhaps you 
might 

“Never!” he stoutly declared, as she 
paused. “Nothing that he or anybody 
else might do would lessen my love for you 
in the slightest.” 

“I’m afraid,” she said, as if thinking 
aloud, “Uncle Rufus will be so furious 
when he hears of our engagement—” 

“Of course he will!’ Quinn readily agreed. 
“T expected that, and I’m prepared for his 
fury. But, just why does he dislike me, 
anyway, I wonder?” 

“I think it’s because you chose a news- 
paper career, instead of entering the legal 
profession. He doesn’t like newspaper 


”? she mur- 





“And he does like lawyers, apparently. 
MeKinlock’s a lawyer.” 
“My uncle,” mused Marjorie, “is a hard 


Young Quinn required no reminder of 
is. The room in which they sat reflected 
the personality of the man—stern, austere, 
relentless to those who incurred his dis- 
er, And Quinn surmised that 
ovig memgiooore ok this roof had not 
always been haned at a 
ratey age, left cece oN in the world, the 




















Quinn beheld a trampish man peering at them through the glass 


had found refuge in the home of her father’s 
brother, a widower; and since that time 
she had been wholly dependent on him. 

Thinking of this, young Quinn was 
swept by a longing to protect her, to work 
for her, to devote his life to her happiness. 
He lifted her face, but she suddenly with- 
drew from his embrace, with a warning 
glance at the windows behind him. 

Quinn looked toward the window, and 
beheld a trampish man, atop a step-ladder 
outside, a dripping sponge in his hand, 
peering at them through the glass. Seeing 
that he was discovered, the man promptly 
resumed his work of washing the windows. 
Undersized and shriveled, he was exceed- 
ingly disreputable-looking. He was clad 
in rags, possessed a face that was grimy 
and wore a ragged beard. As he slid the 
sponge over the glass, Quinn noticed that 
the first: two fingers of the man’s right hand 
were missing. 

“A tough-looking bum,” he commented 
to Marjorie. “How long do you suppose 
he’s been watching us?” 

“Heaven knows!” she laughed. “I 
never suspected he was there until I saw 
him glaring at us through the window. 
He’s probably an odd-jobs man, hired by 
the housekeeper.” 

The topic being of interest to neither, 
the uncouth little man was forgotten by 
both. Matters infinitely more important 
claimed their thought. For upward of an 
hour they sat in the grim old library, dis- 
cussing their future; and so happily en- 
grossed were they that they also forgot the 
fly in their ointment—Judge Blackburn. 

But when young Quinn took his depar- 
ture he was reminded of the judge, and not 
very pleasantly. Descending the front 
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UDGE BLACKBURN, threatened 
; by I. W. W.’s; Marjorie, his 
| charming niece,in lovewith Doug- 
Jas Quinn, a young newspaper 
) man; Henry McKinlock, a prom- 
ising young attorney—these lead- 
8 ing characters Edwin Baird has }% 
woven into a gripping four-part 
mystery story. Before you have 
read the first chapter you will be 
guessing the outcome—whether 
young Quinn won the girl, and 
what happened to Judge Black- 
burn. But the story is not ours to 
tell; it is yours to read. 




















steps, he passed Henry McKinloek, ascend- 
ing. The two men nodded, coldly. 


CHAPTER II 
THE VIOLET-SCENTED NOTE 


On the following morning a servant from 
Judge Blackburn’s home appeared at the 
boarding-house where Quinn dwelt, with a 
note from Marjorie. It was written on 
heavy, pale blue note-paper, and read as 
follows: 

“Dearest: Since you were here yesterday 
I’ve been thinking over all that we said to 
each other, and I’m just a little afraid that 
what I said, or implied, about Uncle Rufus 
may have troubled you somewhat. At least, 
I —- sure you were puzzled by the things I 
said. 

“T suppose I was overwrought at the time, 
else I wouldn’t have talked that way. In 
any event, there is nothing whatever to worry 
about. It’s just as you said—Uncle Rufus 
can never do anything that will harm our love 
for each other. 

‘*Please come over tonight about eight and 
talk everything over with him. I am going 
to do my best to have him in good humor.”; 


Standing in the hall of his boarding- 
housé, Quinn read the note through twice, 
then lifted the thick blue paper to his 
nostrils. It was delicately scented with 
violets. 

Putting the note in an inner pocket, 
Quinn buttoned his overcoat-and blithely 
proceeded to the local room of The Morning 
Star, where he was employed as a reporter 
at $45 a week. His heart was gay, singing 
with the zest.and joy of life. 

His delight increased when the city 
editor obligingly consented to release him 
from duty at seven o’clock that evening; 
and it fairly overflowed as he walked to 
Judge Blackburn’s home. 

When he faced Marjorie, however, his 
happiness suffered a check. It was clear 
that something : was wrong. 

“T’m afraid,” she said, forcing a smile 
to her lips, “that I chose an unfavorable 
hour when I said eight o’clock. I’m so 
sorry—I tried to get you on the phone, 
but you’d left—I wanted to tell you—” 

“vee is it, Marjorie? What's hap- 

pe ”? 

“Tt’s Uncle Rufus. He brought Henry 
McKinlock home for dinner. They're 
upstairs now, in uncle’s study. Uncle 
Rufus is in a terrible rage about something 
or other—I’m not sure what.” 

“Well, that certainly spoils our plans! 
{Continued on page 70] 
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ERE is a one-man, single-unit Tractor you can use 
not just twenty-five or thirty days a year—but as 
many days as you now use your horses for field 

work. It will save its cost over and over again for you 


whether your farm is large or small. 


It costs less to 


buy than four horses and does more work than they 


can do. 


It plows as much with disc or mold 
board as two good horse teams. And 
it cultivates, pulls harrows, discs; 
drills, rollers, mowers, binders, potae 
to diggers, orchard tools—every im- 
plement you now have on your farm; 
and no special ex- 
pensive hitches are 
required. It uses 
the horse-tools and 
implements you 
have now—no need 
to spend hundreds 
of dollars for new 
tools and imple- 
ments to use with 
the Indiana Trac- 
tor. The driver 
rides the implements— you don’t 
need an extra man to ride the Trac- 
tor. It turns shorter than other 
types of tractors—backs up easy— 
handles nicely in close quarters. 

The Indiana Tractor. weighs no 
more than one large horse. That’s 
why it really replaces horses and 
really saves money for every farmer. 
There is no waste of fuel and power. 
The Indiana Tractor was designed 
and perfected by the most skilled 
engineers and mechanics to do the 
work of horses without wasting power 


ND 


TRACTOR 


and fuel. It does a year’s work of 
four horses at a gasoline and oil cost 
of about one-third the cost of feeding 
your four horses or mules for a 
year. Saves the cost of one ‘man. 
It does light belt work economically. 

Farmers who 
have had big four- 
wheeled Tractors 
are now buying the 
Indiana to culti- 
vate and work their 
row crops for they 
can use it to har- 
row, disc and drill 
on ground too soft 
for a heavy tractor. 

The Indiana 
Tractor is “The World’s Tractor’. 
It has a dependable Motor, made to 
stand up and last. Every part is 
made the very best, no unnecessary 
parts, it’s simple in construction, any 
one can operate it and make the few 
repairs ever necessary. Indiana Trac- 
tors are built by the old reliable com- 
pany, that makes the Indiana Silo — 
America’s most successful silo. Farm- 
ers everywhere know this company 
and its products, and that they are 
made to give absolute satisfaction. 
Investigate the Indiana Tractor now. 


Write us for book of pictures, made from photographs show- 
ing the Indiana Tractor actually doing all the work that horses 
and mules doonafarm. It’s the biggest tractor proposition 
ever offered a dealer. Dealers should write us quickly. 


THE INDIANA SILO & TRACTOR CO. 


910 Union Building ......Anderson, Indiana 
uilding 


910 Indiana B 


The One-ManTractor 
You Can Use Every Day 


910 Silo Building.........Kansas City; Mo, 
.+e+e+Des Moines, lowa 910 Live Stock Sihige Bidg. "Fort Worth; Teuns 
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of Indiana Owners 
Talk Like This! 
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Buy an 


NDTANA 


NOW! 


T WILL more than pay for itself 
the first year, and buy another 
silo for you with the money saved 

the next year and keep on saving 
more than its cost for you, every 
year. More than sixty thousand 
farmers say that it makes better si- 
lage, allows less waste, stays in bet- 
ter condition, lasts 
longer than any 
other silo ever made. 
The higher the price 
of feed, the more it 
saves for you. 


Write for our cat- 
alogue, easy pay- 
ment plan and 
early buyers’ prop- 
osition, 
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Reproduced from actual photographs taken at Edison Recording Studios, New York 


The blindfolded jury hears Hempel sing “Io non 
sono piu l’Annetta,” while she stands beside the 
New Edison. 


HE BLINDFOLD TEST is the 
most severe of all musical tests ; shut- 
ting off a person’s sight greatly increases 
his acuteness of hearing. Yet even the 
blindfold test has been successfully met by 

the New Edison. 
| Frieda Hempel, prima donna soprano of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, New York, appeared before five 
fi of Thomas A. Edison’s musical experts to perform the test. 
She stood beside the New Edison. The blindfolds were adjusted over the 
eyes of the five men. As shown in the first photograph, Hempel then 
started to sing. The selection was ‘“‘Io non sono piu |’ Annetta’’ from the 
| opera ‘‘Crispino e la Comare.’’ Suddenly Hempel stopped singing but the 
| song continued. The New Edison had taken up the song and was singing 
alone. The five experts, even though their hearing faculties were at highest 
concentration, were completely unaware that Hempel had ceased and that 
they were listening only to the New Edison’s RE-CREATION of her voice. 
Two million people have heard similar tone-tests, publicly given by forty 
different artists. Five hundred representative newspapers have publicly 
recorded the fact that no one has been able to distinguish the artist’s living 
art from its RE-CREATION by the New Edison. The proof of this is 
‘ founded upon scientific fact; it is piled mountain-high. The New Edison 
brings you al] the living artist can bring, excepting his physical presence. 


The NEW 


“Dhe Phonograph. 
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Thirty seconds later! Hempel has ceased. The 
blindfolded jury is not aware that the New Edison 
is singing “Io non sono piu l’Annetta”’ alone. , 


RIEDA HEMPEL is‘called ‘‘Hempel 

of the Voice Supreme.”’ You might 
think this is because of her technique— 
so flawless, so superb! Or because of 
her notes, pure as the chiming of silver 
bells. 

But Hempel is infinitely more than a vocalist. Hear 
her sing some song she loves, and suddenly you under- 
stand what it is that makes her great among the greatest 

in opera and concert. For you fall under the spell of a mysterious, lifting 
power—a power which transmutes every note into gold and every bar 
into angel-music. It is Hempel’s sublime artist-soul. Soul is that electric 
something, that transcendent something, that eternal something, which 
makes music the mind’s solace and inspiration. The soul of music is what 
Edison has caught and perpetuated in his RE-CREATIONS. That is why 
he considers the New Edison the greatest of his inventions. That is 
why the heart of the music-lover responds to a RE-CREATION by the 
New Edison, even as it responds to the art of the living artist. 








Go hear the New Edison. Hear it with your eyes closed, for that is the 
best way to listen to music. You will feel that the artist himself ts standing 
before you—alive / Write to Thomas A. Edison, Inc., Orange, N. J., for the 
most interesting phonograph story of the year, ‘‘Edison and Music.”’ 
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Pull Stumps 


. Clear Land 
the Easy 
, Way— 
We OTs an Bits 
| sYeve) 
More 


Hercules 

Stump 

Pullers in use 

than all others com 
bined. Reason—they make 

for owners. No stump too 




































































land clearing job too tough. Mar 
horse clearan acrea day. Pull stumps 
and turn loafing acres into crops. 


Hercules Portable 





“Saws 25 Cords 
In 6; Hours” 


That’s what Ed. Davis, an Iowa wood 


Rig. : 

8 hours and 20 minutes with a6h.p. Hundreds 
of WITTE Saw-Rig owners have made similar 
records, and 





Any hustl ustler can make big money with 

When not sawing you can operate 
other machinery. It’s the oneall- 
fit for farmers and men who make sawing @ 
j Prices are favorable rightnow. As 
a | an illustration, you can get a 2h. p. WITTE 


out- 


Stationary Engine on skids, complete ca’ 
——.. ea for $44.95, cash with order. 

er sizes, 2 to 30h. p., At low prices. Lifetime 
guarantee. Big catalog of Engines and Saw 
outfits FREE. Write for it TO-DAY. 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS 


Kansas City, Mo. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


1628 Oakland Ave, 1628 Empire Bldg. 
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Direct to Farmer 
at Wire Mill Prices 
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Our Comfortable Western Bungalow 


By WALTER E. ANDREWS 


except for dinner and 











on state occasions—but 
don’t tell anybody.) 


Bungalow Advantages 
and Disadvantages 


The chief advantage of 
a bungalow is in the fact 
that it does away with 
stair climbing and thus 
saves the housewife’s 
strength. It can be cared 
for with less effort and 
in quicker time than an | 
upstairs proposition. 

simplifies life and helps 
solve the help question. 
It:weans folks away from 
unne rooms and 








HEN we came West we found real 

estate men eager to show us ever 

thing in sight from Southern Cali- 
fornia up to Northern Washington—and 
I guess we saw it all. 

At last, up: here in Western Wash- 
ington, we found what we wanted, paid 
our money and took session. ere 
were wonderful roses in the yard, a fine 
—— nicely saveet, a siesmbaney bed, 
ruit trees, a raspberry patch, some happy- 
looking chickens, and—oh , well, I’m not 
going into all the details now. What I 
started to write about was the house itself. 
But they call it a bungalow out here, 
not a house. 

Throughout the Pacific Coast section, 
bungalows are very popular and the art 
of b arg and building them has been 
org in a way almost unknown in the 

ast. They have conveniences and ideas 
worked out in them that I’ve never seen 
before, and so I’m goitig to tell about it. 

To begin with, the one-floor plan here 
given is complete i in itself; there is no up- 
stairs—just an attic air-space. Note the 
windows in the large closets; the built-in 
bookcases; the extra wide archway be- 
tween livi ing-room and dining-room; the 
built-in sideboard; the brick fireplace; the 
roomy bathroom ‘and the privacy of its 
location; the built-in four-foot-high chest 
of drawers for linen, towels, etc.; the gen- 
erous window space; and last but not least, 
the breakfast-nook. Also, there’s a built- 
in medicine cabinet and mirror in bath- 
room, not shown on plan. 

The cellar walls are of concrete, mostly 
above ground. In the cellar are a furnace, 


built-in laundry tubs connected with drain, . 


a small laundry stove, an outside cellar 
door and four windows. 


Ever See a Breakfast-Nook? 


Of all the delightful surprises and comforts 
and joys in our veal so the breakfast- 
nook comes first in my mind. It is finished 
in white enamel to match the wood trim 
in the kitchen; there’s a built-in remov- 
able table, two benches, like old-fashioned 
“settles,” big enough to seat four people 
comfortably; and that’s all. 

It’s such a cozy place mornings and for 
Sunday-night suppers! The table is so 
handy to slide pancakes on, right off the 
stove, piping hot. The nook is so warm 
on cool mornings, and it saves Milly a lot 
of steps setting and clearing the dining- 
room table. 

In fact, we wonder why the idea isn’t 
more common in these days of servantless 
households. Our friends who haven’t a 
breakfast-nook all want one, and the idea 
is spreading fast out here. Why wouldn’t 
it be just as desirable in the East and 
South and the Middle West? Come on, 
folks, build a breakfast-nook and be 
happy! (Confidential: We use ours oftener 
and ae ce and the big dining-room table 
tablecloth are now seldom used 


a t deal of labor. 
ut it isn’t suited to 
large familieswithsmall pocketbooks. Why? 
Because it’s less expensive to build, say, 
five rooms downstairs and five upstairs, 
than to build ten rooms all on one floor. 
Foundation and roof are the main ex- 
penses of a dwelling, and therefore it is 
cheaper to extend up than to spread all 
over the yard. Consequently, families 
requiring more than five or six rooms had 
better get the bungalow bee out of their 
bonnets, unless expense is no object. 
Without providmg some means of venti- 
lating bungalow attics in'warm climates, 
the rooms below may not be very cool. In 
California, however, this problem is solved 
by building sla tted ventilators in each 
gable, the slatsslanted and covered with net- 
ting so that rain and inseets can not enter. 
ontractors tell me that the bungalow 
pictured and described can be built to- 
day in the state of Washington for about 
$2,800, including furnace, plumbing and 
electric fixtures. 
[Note: In a later article Mr. Andrews 
picture and fully describe the various 
Sonventeeious contained in his bungalow 
“ cabinet - kitchen ”—as they call it out 
West.—Editor.} 
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Last Big Block 


of the 


Canadian Pacific 


Reserved Farm Lands 


‘THIS announces the offering of the last big block of the Canadian Pacific 


Reserve farm lands. 


Until this block is disposed of, you can secure at 


low cost a farm home in Western Canada that will make you rich and 
independent. The country is ideal for mixed farming as well as grain 
eat ee Later the same lands can be bought only from private owners. 

d naturally the work of cultivation and improvement will make the 


prices higher. 


We urge investigation now. 


ever again on the North 


American continent will farm lands be offered at prices so low. 


Your Last Big Opportunity 


This block contains both fertile open 
prairie and rich park lands in the Lloyd- 
minster and Battleford Districts of Cen- 
tral Alberta and Saskatchewan, and the 
Canadian Pacific Railway offers YOU the 
most WONDERFUL OPPORTUNITY 
IN THE WORLD to own a farm, achieve 
independence, and grow rich in Western 
Canada. It offers to sell you farm lands 


on the rich prairies of Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta for $11 to 
$30 an acre. Or land in Southern 
Alberta under an irrigation system of 
unfailing water from $50 an acre up. 
You can buy this land under a plan of 
long term, easy payments that is the 
most remarkable plan in the history of 
farm investments. 


Twenty Years to Earn and to Pay 


ALL YOU have to pay down is 10 percent of the 
purchase price. If land is purchased under settle- 
ment conditions, no further payment of principal 
until end of fourth year, then sixteen annual pay- 
ments. Interest is 6 percent. This means that 
twenty years is given you in which to pay for your 
farm home. 


If you would prosper on a rich Canadian Farm, 
as have thousands of others, this is the time to make 
your investigation. There is no easier plan of secur- 
ing a Canadian farm than under the liberal conditions 
of the Canadian Pacific. In Central Saskatchewan 
Seager Wheeler grew the world’s prize wheat. At 
Lloydminster, the world’s prize oats were grown. 
Here in this fertile country is the final opportunity 
for you to acquire a farm that will make you in- 
dependent. 


Lands Under Irrigation 


IN SOUTHERN ALBERTA the. Canadian 
Pacific Railway has developed the largest individual 
irrigation undertaking on the American continent. 
The district contains some of the best land in West- 
ern Canada, in a climate tempered in winter by the 
warm Chinook winds from the Pacific Ocean. This 
land is offered on the same easy payment terms as 
other lands; prices range from $50 an acre up. 
unfailing supply of water is administered under 
the Canadian Government. There is no conflict of 
law or authority over its use. The water is free, the 
only charge being a fee of from 50c to $1.25 per acre 
for the maintenance of the system and the delivery 
of the water. : 


No Taxes on Your Improvements 


The system of taxation encourages your success. 
There is a small tax on the land—seldom more than 
20 cents an acre for all purposes—but there are no 
taxes on your live stock, buildings, improvements 

implements or personal effects. Good 
markets, modern schools, roads, churches 
amusements, make farm life desirable and 
attractive. 


No Sale Without Investigation—You must be 
satisfied and have every question answered before 
taking up your home. Investigation is invited and 
made easy. Upon request we will arrange all details 
of an investigation trip to suit your time and con- 
venience. 

Special Rates for Homeseekers 
and Full Information 


Special railway rates for home seekers make in- 
spection easy. You can also secure free illustrated 
amphlets full of facts and government figures about 
nar values, acreage yields, climate, Western Can- 
ada’s farm achievements of the past and its pos- 
sibilities of future development, and setting out in 
detail its plans of selling farms to settlers on easy 
payment terms. Write today. 


M. E. THORNTON, Supt. of Colonization 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


932 First St., E., Calgary, Alberta 
Don’t Delay Your Investigation 


This announcement calls attention to the last great block 
of the Canadian Pacific Reserve farm homes. There is time 
for thorough, careful investigation. But there is no time for 
delay in deciding to make that investigation. The forehanded 
man will act today. 





M. E. THORNTON, Supt. of Colonization, 
CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY, 
932 First Street, E., Calgary, Alberta. 


I would be interested in learning more about : 


| Irrigation farming in Sunny Alberta. 
(J Special railway rates for home seekers. 


(CJ Town lots in growing Western towns, 


My Name 








( Farm opportunities in Alberta, Saskatchewan and Manitoba. 


( Business and industrial opportunities in Western Canada. 
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Complete manual on growing, feeding and care 
of Alfalfa. Worth $$$ w you. Write today 
fof your copy, also free samples and Disco catalog. 


Dakota Improved Seed Company, 
682 Lawler St., Mitchell, S. D. 
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THE FARM JOURNAL 


Cottontail Rabbits—an Orchard Pest 


By GEORGE KEPPEL, Iowa 


cottontail rabbits ruined my whole 

orchard; girdled every tree just as 
slick as a whistle. I know it was fifteen 
years ago, because I discovered the damage 
just two days before the Russians sur- 
rendered Port Arthur to the Japanese, and 
when my neighbor told me the news of the 
surrender on the telephone on the second 
of January, I remarked that “that was 
nothing to what the rabbits did to my 
orchard.” 

My neighbor, who was reading the war 
news every day, chuckled and said: “Why 
don’t you declare war on ’em?” And thatis 
just what I did. I set out a new orchard the 
next spring, and from that day to this rab- 
bits have not ruined one of my fruit trees. 

How did I doit? In various ways. I’ve 
tried almost every good device for pro- 
tecting the trees, and several poor ones. 
Keeping eternally on the lookout and voy 
rawr A prepared is the only wa 
protect the trees. Here are some 0 
experiences in protecting trees: 


Wrapping Trees Is Best Plan 


The plan I have found most satisfactory 
is that of wrapping each tree with some 
kind of a protector each fall before winter 
sets in. I generally do this about Thanks- 
giving time, or as soon as the corn is husked 
and cribbed. 

The illustrations show the different 
kinds of wrappers I have used—building 
paper, wire and paper, newspaper, corn- 
stalks, screen wire. I 
have also used wood 
veneer wrappers. All 
these materials are 
satisfactory; screen 
wire is a bit more ex- 
— than paper, 

t it lasts longer. 
Newspapers, several 
thicknesses wrapped 
around and tied with 
string, are good pro- 
tection. They must 
be removed in the 
spring, and new-wrap- 
pers used each fall. 

Even when trees 
are wrapped, there is 
danger from rabbits when deep snow 
comes. The snow hardens on the surface 
and the rabbits can thus reach above the 
wrappers. The remedy is to shovel the 
snow away from the trees, or tramp it 
down so that the rabbits can not do injury 
above the wrappers. Wrappers should ex- 
tend at least two feet high. Tarred paper 
should not be used. 

One winter I decided to fence the rabbits 
out by putting poultry netting around the 
orch: tet I found this plan all right until 
two rabbits got into the orchard by bur- 
rowing; not being able to get out they be- 
gan to nibble at some of the trees. So, 
even when fenced, the trees really need to 
be wrapped, unless the orchard is patrolled. 


Painting the Tree Trunks 


There are quite a few paints 
and washes recommended 
for applying to the trunks 
of trees—paints that are 
poisonous or offensive to 
the rabbits. Unfortunately 
these are not permanent 
enough to last for a whole 
winter; some of .them do 

work while they last, 
“tags ace ¢ applications must 

often. 


Prevents years ago this winter the 





Newspaper 





See eee ee ee ee 





Left, screen wire wrapper; center, 
building paper and screen wire; 
right, building paper 


perience is that they draw field-mice to 
the trees, and field-mice are just as bad as 
rabbits. To protect from _ field-mice, 
mound earth around the trees as shown 
in the first illustration. 

A safe wash recommended by_ the 
Colorado Experiment Station is made as 
follows: Boil together one pound of quick- 
lime and one pound of sulphur in a gallon 
of water for one hour.- Dilute this with 
hot water to make three gallons. _To this 
add one quart of strong soap-suds or a pinty 
of soft soap and allow the mixture to cool. 
The mixture may be made more effective 
by the addition of two or three ounces of 
earbolic acid. It should be used while 
fresh and stirred during its application. 
It can be applied with a brush. 

Another method recommended by the 
Pennsylvania Department of Agriculture 
is as follows: Dissolve one ounce of sulphate 
of strychnine in three quarts of boiling 
water. In another vessel dissolve one-half 
pound of laundry starch in a pint of cold 
water; stir this thoroughly. When both are 
dissolved pour the starch in the vessel con- 
taining the strychnine and boil until the 
starch clears. Add six ounces of glycerine 
and stir. When cool, paint on the trunks 
and limbs of the trees to be protected. 

This must not be used on trees in pas- 
tures or other places where stock can 
have access to it. If rabbits attack trees 
a Saag with this poison they will die 

efore doing any serious damage to the 
trees. Like all washes, this would need to 
be renewed frequently. 

Feeding rabbits in winter is suggested 
as a way to keep them from the trees, I 
have often scattered corn and turnips 
around a few unprotected trees and have 
found the trees unharmed while the food 
was eaten; but corn and turnips cost 
money. 

I have noticed that rabbits will nibble 
the limbs pruned from trees, but pruning 
is generally done too late in the winter to 
use this method of feeding. Besides, no- 
body knows when a rab it’s taste will 
change from the corn or turnips or prunings 
to fresh bark of fruit trees. 

It is far safer to protect the trees than 
to feed the rabbits. There should be no 
quarter for cottontail rabbits. They are a 
os to fruit growers. And yet, some states 

ave game laws which protect rabbits. 

In those states where game laws permit, 
rabbit hunts are a possible means of get- 
ting rid of large numbers of cottontail 
rabbits. Traps can also be used to get 
rid of the pests. The carcasses of cotton- 
tails are a cheap source of meat, 


During the war the fur from _ rabbit 
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The Ottawa Log Saw is (igs 
Sure a great improve- \V¥e 
ment on any other kind, 
i don’t see how any 
farmer can get along 
without it, or be satis- 
with any other. ‘er, oa) a os 
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u 0 Big Special Offer rope 


Low factory Pr 
For just a short time only we are making a very special offer on 


Cash or Easy Payments 
this labor saving machine. Investigate it now. One man easily saws 25 to 
40 cords a day at the low cost of about 1%c a cord with the Ottawa, and it 
does away with the back-breaking work of cross-cut eg | or lugging logs 
to a circular saw. The men using the Ottawa say it is the fastest saw built. 


Think of it—sawing logs of any size and any kind at the rate of 


a foot a minute! It’s a big money maker, too. Noah Digge of North Caro- 
lina eut, sold and delivered $75.00 werth of wood in 52 hours. Another made 
34.50 in a single day. Hundreds of farmers are cutting down trees and saw- 
ng up logs, clearing their land, providing plenty of cheap fuel and making big- 
money with the Ottawa everywhere, You can do the same, for the Ottawa is a 
wonder for work and the simplest power log saw ever perfected, 


ty 








OTTAWA 


SAW 


Cuts Down Trees—Saws Logs by Power 


‘A heavy cross-cut saw is driven by a 
powerful especially designed engine. 
The reliable 4 Cycle Engine—pulls 
over 3 H-P; Frost Proof Hopper Cooled; 
Oscillating Magneto—no batteries ever 
used, Easy to start in any weather. 
Avtomatic Governor, change speed 
while engine is running; uses fuel only 


Cash or Easy Payments 


You have your choice of cash or easy 
payments as you wish. Get our 
OTTAWA now; Iet it pay for itself as 
you use it. See how it cuts down trees, 
regardiess of size, and saws logs, 
branches and limbs. 


Low Price—30 Days’ Trial 


No reason to pay more than our low 
Price for any log saw. You get the 
Ottawa direct at a low factory price— 
the very lowest, because of big pro- 
duction, low manufacturing: cost and 
direct selling to you. Every shipment 
made on 30 Days’ trial, backed by 10- 
year Guarantee. Once you try the 
Ottawa you'll see just why thousands 
of farmers prefer it to any other, 


as needed, Cheap to operate. Nothing 
complicated—no chains to get loose. 
Direct gear drives saw. Automatic 
Friction Clutch protects saw. Saw 
blade easily removed. Dependable pow- 
er always, When not sawing, engine 
runs pump, feed mill, cream separator 
and other machinery, The First Power 
Saw Made and Sold Direct to User. 


You get 
10-Year Guarantee *,° ",.2° 
guarantee on the Ottawa Log Saw 
that has covered Ottawa engines for 
years and years and has made our fac- 
tory the biggest in America, selling 
exclusively direct to users, and the 
largest log saw factory in the world. 


If you want to see what big 

money you can make and 
how fast you can saw up wood and 
also know all about our Big Special 
Offer on the Ottawa, write at once 
for actual evidence of profits made 
and our Low Direct Price. This offer 
is a bona-fide offer—one you can’t 
afford to miss. Your name on a post 
Card, or the coupon below brings it, 
algo our Free Book. Write at once. 


.998 Wood Street. 
OTTAWA, KAN. 
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Ottawa Mfg. Co 


OTTAWA MFG. CO., 
998 Wood St., Ottawa, Kan. 
Without obligation, send me youP 
<i. Big Special Offer, Low Factory 
. Price and Log Saw Book—Free and 
postpaid. F 
Name...,9,. pee Cnanne poreeresmeceetes 
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TELEPHONES 


Transmit Your Voice Clearly 


When you talk over a Stromberg-Carlson 
telephone you immediately sense ite clear, 
powerful transmitting qualities. 
mitter and receiver are standard commercial 
instruments that give perfect satisfaction. 

Your mes goes over the wires with 
distinctness. igh efficiency and conveni- 
ence are characteristics of every Strom 
Telephone. 2,500,000 in use. 

Build Your Own 
Telephone System 

Booklet No. 10 tells 
how easily you and 
your neighbors can own 


and operate your own 
telephone system—de- 
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scribes and s equip- 
ment for ‘ 
Stromberg-Carlson 


Telephone Mfg. Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Chicago, I. Kansas City, Mo. 
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DO-IFALL TRACTOR 
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**DO-IT-ALL” Tractors do your fall plowing and to Farm 
successfully you must plow in the fall. ‘‘DO-IT-ALL”’ 
Tractors cost less to buy than the keep of a pair of horses. 
It has 6 h. p. on the belt. Operates HORSE MOWERS, 
LAWN MOWERS, etc. Den’t be a slave to a horse. 
Get more crops at less cost. Ask for Catalog 22. 


CONSOLIDATED GASOLINE ENGINE CO., 202 Fuiton St., New York City 


9 CORDS IN 10 HOURS 
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THE FARM JOURNAL 


Ohio Milk Producers Were Cleared 








Do these men 


look anything like jail birds? Left to right: Allan Mills, 
S. W. Kellner, W. B. Richmond, Z. A. Kent, Professor Oscar Erf, J. A. Clark, 


H. W. Ingersoll, S. A. Hull 


that the milk producers in the Cleve- 

land district were quickly and tri- 
umphantly cleared of the charges brought 
against them by a city attorney. Two of 
the milkmen who were hauled off to prison 
in the middle of the night are members of 
the Farm Journal family. 

Look at the picture and agree with us 
that they do not look like men who would 
run away from any responsibility. They 
were a band of martyrs promptly vindi- 
cated. Here is a message from one of them: 

“Owing to failure to attend to some 
personal business on account of our trouble 
in Cleveland last month,.and trying to 
attend to it since then, has caused me to 
neglect answering your communication 
which I prize. I can assure you, we all 


I: did the Editor’s heart good to hear 


‘appreciated it; the interest you have 


How To Keep 


taken in our trouble, your offer of financial 
aid, ete. 

“I am proud to be called one of Our 
Folks, but to tell the rest of the Farm 
Journal readers how I felt in jail and later 
on trial is hard for me to do. I must say 
it was very humiliating, to say the least, 
for one who never was in jail or on trial 
before. 

“It would be hard for me to describe 
the difference in my feelings before and at 
the time the clerk read the verdict, ‘Not 
guilty.’ 

“T am sending you a card with the pic- 
tures of the seven men on trial, and Pro- 
fessor Oscar O. Erf, of the Ohio State 
University, who stood by us through thick 
and thin. 

Yours very truly, 

Chagrin Falls, O. Allan Mills.” 


Apples Longer 


A substitute for storage 


F everybody could put apples in a mod- 

ern cold-storage plant there would be 
no need of this article, for without doubt 
refrigeration is the best way to keep fruit. 
Many farmers arid householders, however 
have no storage plant within reach, and 
they are often puzzled about how best 
to store small quantities of apples. Let 
them read this article and stop puzzling: 

Dip the apples in Bordeaux mixture 
made a little stronger than usual. Let 
them stay in the mixture about ten min- 
utes, dry them, and pack in hardwood 
sawdust. That’s all. Simple, isn’t it? 
And yet it took the Vermont Experiment 
Station many weary months of study and 
testing to arrive at this method. 

Elaborate tests were made with various 
kinds of apples, using different thought- 
to-be-good ways of preserving. Among 
these were, dipping in paraffin, wrapping 
in paper, packing in sand, chopped hay. or 
sawdust, and dipping in Bordeaux. The 
latter way wend 4 by far the best. Then 
a combination of Bordeaux dipping and 
sawdust packing was tried—and that was 
still better. 

‘Hardwood sawdust is recommended 
because pine or other resinous material 
may give the fruit an unpleasant flavor. 

rdeaux mixtures of different strengths 
were tried, but the best seemed to be the 


5-5-50—fi ds sulphate, fi 
pounds quicklime and fifty gallons water, , able and simple! 









In the tests the appearance of the 
Bordeaux-dipped apples was very satis- 
factory. Aside from a slight trace of 
Bordeaux coloration in the stem and 
calyx ends, the fruit showed no signs of 
treatment after being removed from the 
sawdust. 

It is suggested that only the late winter, 
spring or early summer supply of apples 
should be treated. The earlier family 
supply need not be bothered with. That 
is, treat about one-half of your apples for 
late use, and use the untreated half for 
early consumption. This saves half the 
work and bother. 

Before treatment, carefully grade the 
apples and choose only perfect specimens 
for long keeping. A burlap sack expedites 
the immersion. 

After drying and before packing, the 
fruit should be cooled as mueh as prac- 
ticable, but not allowed to freeze. Use 
enough sawdust to make sure that apples 
do not touch each other. The sawdust 
should be well firmed, and the barrel or 
box stored in a clean, cool place. The same 
sawdust may be used year after year if 
kept dry and sanitary by sunning it be- 
tween times. Before eating, the apples 
can be washed and pared, thus removing 
all traces of Bordeaux, 5 

We wonder why somebedy didn’t think 
of all this sooner? I¢ all sounds so reasone 
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Notes from Various Sources 


T a cost of less than four cents an acre 
prairie dogs were killed on 1,231,297 in- 
fested acres in New Mexico last year. A 
conservative estimate of the saving for the 
= is placed at $500,000. To this should 
added the benefit for the coming season. 


Charles Iddings, Jefferson county, Ind., 
who has been cooperating with the county 
agent for the last two years in showing 
the value of ground limestone on acid soil, 
had an average of 25.5 bushels of wheat 
to the acre. Neighbors in the same thresh- 
ing ring, with land that was just as good, 
obtained only fifteen bushels to the acre. 


Farmers’ Day: August Klasing, one 
of Our Folks who owns a farm in Llinois 
suggests that we ought to have a ‘‘Farmers’ 
Day,” just as we have a Labor Day, and 
that on this day farmers all over America 
gather together for a good social time. 
‘The suggestion seems to be a good one. 
We wonder what Our Folks think of it. 
What day ought to be selected for this 
purpose? Let us hear from you. Some 
states already observe Farmers’ Day. 


State census: The Missouri Legis- 
lature last winter passed a law requiring 
county or township assessors to make an 
annual farm census. The assessors re- 
ceived four cents for each schedule. This 
will give the State Department of Agri- 
culture exceedingly valuable information 
for their reports. Kansas-has had a 
similar law for many years; several other 
states also take an annual farm census. 
Every state in the Union ought to do so. 


Small threshing rigs: Many small 
groups of Ohio farmers have purchased 
cooperatively small grain separators that 
can be run by an ordinary tractor. *The 
plan worked out excellently last summer. 
The men get their threshing done in 
season, less help is required, and the work 
was practically all done by exchange of 
labor. Furthermore, the grain threshed 
each day in proportion to the help re- 
quired compared favorably with the , Sat 
custom rigs, and the expense per bushel 
was considerably reduced. 





Cyril G. Hopkins Is Dead 


Dr. Cyril G. Hopkins, Professor of Agron- 
omy at the University of Illinois, died at 
Gibraltar, October 10, 1919. Dr. Hopkins 
was making an agricultural survey of 
Greece. He was in the Red Cross Service. 

Dr. Hopkins’s death is a distinct blow to 
American agriculture. He was one of the 
big men of agriculture. It has been said 
that he did more than any other man for 
the agriculture of Illinois. , 





Terms of a Lease 


A farm owner writes: ‘Kindly advise me 
what portion of the proceeds of the farm 
I should give a partner where I own the 
farm and furnish everything? Also, where 
I own farm and stock, including a team, 
and the tenant furnishes a team and half 
of the farm machinery? What portion 
would be customary either way?” 

In the first case the tenant furnishes 
nothing but the labor. In such cases it is 
customary in most sections of the North 
for the tenant to get one-third of the farm 
products. 

The second case differs from a regular 
half-and-half partnership only in the fact 
that the tenant does not own half the stock. 
If he should buy a half-interest in the stock 
then the proper division of the proceeds 
would be halt to each party. Probably a 
fair division in this case would be for the 
tenant to get one-third of the stock prod- 
ucts, including the increase in young 
animals, and ing else. 
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Stump Land Worth Money 


for heavy pulls, 
marshes where horses cannot go. 


IMPORTANT 


offer, Write for it today. 
FREE BOOKLET Simply send your name % 

and address for my free Z 
booklet on Land Clearing. It tells many 
things you should know. 


The Fitzpatrick Products Corp. 


99 John St., New York 
Pacific Coast Office 


To Da 


in 


RANK M. HANCE, a one-armed 
farmer of Bowie, Md., sent me 
this photo of himself and a “K” 
pulling a double-silver maple, 3 ft. 
8 in, in diameter at the ground, 
What he has done you can do. 
Clear your stump land cheaply—no 
digging, no expense for teams or 
powder, Your own right arm onthe 
lever of the “K” Stump Puller can 
rip out any stump that can be 
pulled with the best inch steel cable, 
I guarantee it. I refer you to U. 8, 
Government officials. I give highest 
banking references. 


HAND POWER 


(L¢siump Puller 


NY red-blooded man with a “K” can outpull 16 horses, Works 

by leverage—same principle as a jack. 

lever gives a 48ton pull on the stump. Made of best steel— 

guaranteed against breakage. 
minute for hauling in cable or for small stumps—slow speed 

Works equally well on hillsides or Aap 


To one man in each locality I will 
make a special money saving 


100 Ib. pull on the f 
Has two speeds—60 ft. per 
























Try This 


Kirstin Smoke House Xin 
50 Days FREE! § 


Don’t Pay Big Butcher Bills! 
Prove, at my risk that you can butcher a few hogs 
for your own table—smoke the hams, bacon, sau- 
sage—and cut butcher bills in half. Also sell to 


‘ neighbors at tremendous profit. If satisfied, keep 


Smoke House. If not pleased, return at my ex- 
You don’t risk apenny. Six months to pay. 


RE Farm Smoke House 
fireproof. Costs less th ood, lasts longer. 
ee ee tt tte juices, 
es sweeter, milder meat. Portable, Use in base- 
ment, kitchen, on porch. Burns sawdust, hardwood or cobs. 
Fly and rat 


RA fm ny 


Agent's offer, etc 
A. J. KIRSTIN CO., 1152 Wells St., Escanaba, Mich. 









FREE! 
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Paint Without Oil 


Remarkable Discovery That Cuts 
Down the Cost of Paint Seventy- 
Five Per Cent. 


A Free Trial Package is Mailed to 
Everyone Who Writes. 


A. L. Rice, 2 prominent manufacturer of Adams, 
N. Y., has cneversd a process of making a new 
kind of paint without the use of oil. He calls it 
Powdrpaint. It comes in the form of a dry powder 
and all that is required is cold water to make a 
paint weather proof, fire proof, sanitary and dura- 
ble for outside or inside painting. It is the cement 
principle epplied to paint. It adheres to any sur- 
face, wood, stone or brick, spreads and looks like 
oil paint, and costs about one-fourth as much. 
rite to Mr. A. L. Rice, Manufacturer, 3 North 
= Adams, N. Y., and he will send you a free 
me a a kage, also color card and full informa- 
—* 8 i yt you can save a good many 
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Radlo-Round Incubator Co.,112 Front St., Wayne,Neb. 
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cubator Co., Box 34, Racine, Wis, 
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THE FARM JOURNAL 


Parcel Post—the Missing Link in Marketing 


By K. F. REED, Wisconsin 


in marketing, the producer and con- 

sumer must be brought into business 
contact. This may be attained by personal 
acquaintance, through the acquaintance 
of a third person, by advertising, by per- 
sonal canvass, and through the post-office 
in the city or town in which a customer is 
sought. 

You should know when the mails are 
dispatched from the post-office. Perish- 
able produce should reach its destination 
for delivery during ordinary delivery hours. 

Mark. the perishable articles “Perish- 
able.” Packages containing eggs must be 
marked ‘‘Eggs.” Any parcel containing 
glass should be labeled “Fragile.’”’ Articles 
likely to spoil within the time reasonably 
required for transportation and delivery 
are not accepted for mailing. 

Fifty pounds is the weight limit for 
local delivery. The zone method may 
easily be learned from the post-office clerk. 
A simple rule to determine the postage on 
any parcel not going beyond the second 
zone is to add four to the number of pounds, 
and the resulting number is the postage 
required in cents, A fraction of a pound 
is considered a full pound. Another re- 
striction is that the girth (measurement 
around) and the len ath of the parcel, add- 
ed together must 4 exeeed eighty-four 
inches. 

Containers with handles are less likely 
to be damaged in the mails than those 
which have none. Otherwise the package 
is likely to be tossed or thrown, or handled 
by the string used in tying it. A bamboo 
basket is strong and serves very well for 
mailing. Splint baskets are practical and, 
if bought at a price sufficiently cheap, a 
new one for each shipment is more eco- 
nomical than having them returned, unless 
sent back in lots of ten or more under one 
cover. This would necessitate using 
baskets without handles, but a heavy 
twine can be used for a handle. The 
twine can be untied and the baskets nested 
for return shipment. Corrugated paste- 
board cartons are recommended for parcel- 
post shipping. There are many kinds on the 
market. When empty they may be ship- 
ped “knocked down” flat. 

The pack should be regular or sym- 
metrical, filled with uniform-sized produce, 
and-of full measure. The shipper should 
have something in addition to the regular 
price to compensate him for his work, 
container and postage. The consumer, 
however, must be attracted to marketing 
by parcel post. An even distribution of 
the difference between the usual farm price 
and the retail price is necessary. Both 
the farm price and the retail price paid by 
the consumer when he markets in the 
ordinary way should be taken into con- 
sideration. 

Farmers should be prompt in attending 
to their correspondence if they wish to do 
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therefore, the more attractive from the 
view-point of cost both to producer and 
consumer. 

Mutual confidence and helpfulness are 
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needed in order to gain success. Both pro- 
ducer and consumer must see the ad- 
vantage of the arrangement. A _ high 
quality of produce, well prepared and care- 
fully packed so that it will reach its 
destination at the appointed time in good 
shape, is the best hig of an advertisement. 
Give your customer what he wants. He 
in his turn must care for and return the - 
tainers promptly and remit accordin 
agreement. Just make it a square dea be 
both sides. 

The consumer is greatly influenced by 
the looks of what he is planning to buy. 
Produce should be of high quality, clean 
and attractive, of one variety, and as far 

ossible, uniform in size, shape, color 
prt quality. It should look bright and 
fresh upon arrival. Fruit which has fallen 
- the > germ should not be picked up and 
ship 

Poultry should be well picked to avoid 
torn flesh. All pin-feathers — be re- 
moved. Dry-picked fowls look better 
than those which have been scalded. Cool 
before shipping. It is more economical to 
ship without heads and feet. If head is 
left on it should be wrapped in parchment 
paper; if removed, draw the skin off the 
neck so it will cover the neck when re- 
ne Hg Undrawn poultry ships and keeps 

est. 

Berries should not be held over from 
day to day. Pick when dry, remove from 
sun and keep as cool as possible. When 
picking strawberries, place in the box as 
picked instead of holding until a handful is 
gathered. Turn down the hulls of the top 
layer after placed in box to make an at- 
tractive appearance. 

Raspberries should be picked when dry 
and while still firm. Handle as little as 
possible, grade as picked, and fill boxes 
generously, as their cup-like shape some- 
times causes them to sink. 

If cantaloupes are to be used within 
forty-eight hours from time of shipment, 
do not pick until fully netted and so they 
will readily part from the vine. They 
should be hard ripe—not full ripe, yellow 
or mushy. 

Clip cherries from the tree with scissors; 
never pull them. The latter method 
makes them decay quickly. Currants 
mold easily; after picking, keep them cool 
and dry before marketing. 

Peaches should be hard ripe when sent 
away, ready to eat in not less than two 
days. It is advisable to pick pears when 
matured, though green or just starting to 
ripen. They should reach the consumer 
ready to use. This is also true of plums. 

In shipping asparagus avoid wetting 
the heads, as this causes decay. Trim 
evenly at bottom of bunch. 

Pick your beans when free from rain or 
dew, while tender, crisp enough to snap, 
and tetas the seeds bulge the pods too 
— 

our cabbages of all ae leaves 
and Trim ye Paper can be placed about 
cauliflower head for ouniadinn: This 
vegetable should be carefully examined to 
see that no worm-eaten, disfigured or im~= 
er head is sent away. 

, Sacumbers should be. cut from the vines 
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Celery: niust’be free from all moisture, 
and wrapped in paper, for shipment. Care 
should be taken that sweet potatoes do 
not chill in transit. 

Tomatoes need careful packing. Pick 
them without stems to avoid the bruising 
of other fruit by the stems when packed. 
Do not allow anything to bruise or mash 
them. aan 

An advantage to the producer in parcel- 
post marketing is that bis mail-box or local 
post-office becomes his shipping station. 
There need be no extra trip in order to 
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make shipments, for the rural mail cafrier 
takes the shipment from the box, or it is 
deposited at the post-office by the person 
who-goes to call for the mail. The surplus 
produce not needed at home can be 
marketed if some ready means of getting it 
to. the purchaser is found. The solution 
of the problem is parcel post—a missing 
link in marketing. 


———— 


There has been organized at Washing- 
ton, D. C., an Agricultural History So- 


39 


ciety. It .is anxious to locate sources, 
of information on our early agricultural 
history. Much of this is in farm account, 
books and diaries stored away as_heir- 
looms in various attics. If any of Our 
Folks have in their possession hooks of 
such character, the secretary of the -So- 
ciety would be glad to have them send 
the books to him by registered mail or 
any other safe means of transportation. 
He will take care of them, have them 
photographed, and will return the original 
books to their owners. 
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much care in - 
ing your selection as you 
would in buying a good 
horse. Don't take any- 
one’s word for its being 
good — find out for your- 
self. Be sure that the 
tractor you buy has all 
the features essential to 
all-around service, efficiency, and economy of 


operation. For instance, look for — 


A kerosene engime so that you can use cheap fuel, 
thereby doing your power work at the lowest possible 
cost; 


A throttle governor to regulate the fuel to the load 
variations,. insuring uniform speed and fuel economy 
and saving one man’s time when engaged in belt work; 


A drawbar with a wide range of adjustment both 
ways so that the tractor will pull any machine or imple- 
ment on the.farm with equal advantage; 


__ A friction clutch pulley with a wide face and broad 
diameter to insure full power-delivery to the driven ma- 
chine—a pulley so placed that the belt doesn’t rub or drag; 


Wide, full-length fenders over the drive wheels to 


protect the operator and engine from dirt and mud. 
Also a “safety first” feature; 

_ A rear platform so that the operator can rest 
himself occasionally by standing up without losing time 
from his work. 

You will find these and a number of other excellent 
features on the Titan 10-20 tractor. 





If you need a larger tractor just bear in mind the International 15-30 —50% 


more power than the 10-20—and it’s a 
descriptive of the tractor best suited to your needs. 
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What Kind of Roof Shall I Use? 


What’s the best sort of roofing for 
farmhouses and farm buildings?” 
That’s the kind of letter I get every so 
often, and I can’t possibly answer it. My 
friends might as well ask me, ‘“‘What’s the 
best sort of crop to plant?’ or something 
like that; for the best sort of roof for one 
farm might easily be the worst sort of roof 
for another. However, I have learned a 


ak ANT to ask you a straight question. 


good deal concerning roofs in the twenty-. 


four years that I have been drawing plans 
for all sorts of buildings, and so I’ll try to 
tell Our Folks a little about the different 
kinds of roofing materials. 

Forty or fifty years ago, the great ma- 
jority of buildings were covered with 
wooden shingle roofs; in those days the 
shingles were all split out by hand, from 
cypress, cedar or white-pine logs. Con- 
sequently the shingles had to be quite 
thick and perfectly straight-grained; the 
rain water ran off them as if they were 
greased. 

But hand work is entirely too expensive 
today; the shingles are machine-sawed or 
machine-split. In either case the cut can 
not exactly follow the grain, and the water 
soaks into and through the wood. So, it 
isn’t the fault of lumbermen if a shingle 
roof rots out sooner than it used to; you 
are getting exactly what you pay for. And 
a shingle roof still has certain good features 
—it’s fairly cool, very good-looking, and 
so on. Its worst fault is that it easily 
catches fire; and for that reason, many 
farm people are using something else. 

Corrugated galvanized iron is a good 
fireproof material, since it does not need 
any wooden sheathing underneath. To 
be watertight, it should have a slant of at 
least one foot in two. This material makes 
a fearfully hot loft in summer. 

Tin is another good materia] that has 
been used for many years. It makes the 
best sort of covering for a very flat roof, 
but there are all kinds of tin, and if you 
buy a very cheap grade you'll be sorry. 

The best sorts of tin plate are made on 
sheets of soft iron with a heavy coating of 
tin; steel sheets are cheaper but will not 
last so lofig. Several of the tin-plate 
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Asbestos shingles make this roof fireproof against sparks 


manufacturers issue little books, giving 
some very valuable advice on the laying 
and painting of tin roofs. If you buy a 
tin roof and don’t read and heed the 
advice, you are just throwing away a lot 
of perfectly good dollars, let me tell you. 

For cheaper flat roofs, you can make use 
of some form of roll roofing with the joints 
cemented together; there are all sorts and 
grades on the market. Or you can put on 
a plastic roof—tar, slag or something like 
that. When properly applied, a high-grade, 
plastic roof is very satisfactory—somewhat 
cheaper than tin, but does not last quite 
so long. 

Be sure your workmen are good, con- 
scientious mechanics. I remember in one 
case where most of the roof was well laid, 
but a few square feet were hurried up 
because the men wanted to get home for 
Sunday. A dropped hatchet cut a tiny 
slit in this defective part and a heavy rain 
storm soon ruined the entire contents of 


the room below. This isn’t an argument 
against plastic roofing; it’s only a warning 
to employ good men. 

On a roof that has a 1-in-2 slant, or 
steeper, roll-roofing usually does very 
well without cement; of course it doesn’t 
look or last quite so well as something 
more costly. Flexible shingles, cut from 
sheets of roofing, look better, wear better 
and cost more. They usually have a sur- 
face of crushed stone or slate chips, and 
come in various colors. 

For a decidedly better roof, there is slate; 
the only possible objections are the cost 
and the weight. Slate needs stronger 
rafters than most other materials. 

Another exceedingly good roofing ma- 
terial is asbestos shingles; two or three 
different companies make this product. 
These shingles come in three colors—dark 
gray, light gray, and light red. They are 
fireproof, light, durable, cool, easily put 
on and not excessively costly. 


The Farmhouse I’d Like To Have 


URRY up, folks! Only one more 

month left now to send in your 
sketches, if you want one of those thirty 
eash prizes ! 

Last month we told you all about our 
nation-wide farmhouse contest; how we 
were asking the farm women of America 
to help us plan the very best farmhouses 
that were ever designed. But maybe you 
are a new subscriber, or maybe Johnny 
made your November Farm eal into 


' @ soldier’s hat before you got a chance to 


read it. Amyway, here are the rules of the 
contest: 

1. Since different parts of the country 
will require different types of farmhouses, 
we have divided the United States into 
five groups of siates, as follows: 

Northeastern : Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, New York. 

Eastern : een Dink New Jersey, 
Delaware, Maryland, District of Columbia, 
Virgi West Virginia, Tennessee, Ken- 
tuc hio, North Carolina. 

asauiiern South Carolina, tick 

Florida, Alabama, parmocry 


ee a ° 
Central: Indiana, ays a 





Send in your plans now 


souri, Kansas, Nebraska, Michigan, Wis- 
consin, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Minnesota, Oklahoma. 

Western: Washington, Oregon, Cali- 
fornia, Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Colo- 
rado, Nevada, Utah. 

In each group we will give one first prize 
of $25 for the best farmhouse, and five 
other prizes of $5 each for the five near- 
best plans. 

2. Any farm woman, or farm man, for 
that matter, may enter this contest, pro- 
vided she (or some member of her family) 
is a subscriber to The Farm Journal. 
Architects, builders or professional designers 
will not be permitted to compete. 

3. Only simple, rough pencil sketches, 
on ordinary paper, are necessary. Don’t 
spend much time in making the drawing; 
spend your time in thinking it out. We 
want: 

a. A plan of each floor, including the 
cellar. (if there is a cellar). 

b. The size of every room marked in it. 

c. The positions of all doors, windows, 
fireplaces, stairways and cupboards, clearly 


d. If there are 





are any tittle features, like 
a. ‘specially arranged a cabinet, ‘for 


example, try to draw them and describe 
them so we'll catch the idea. 

e. A brief description of anything that 
you can’t make clear on the plan such as 
the way the cellar stairway pF a down, for 
instance. 

f. If you choose, you can tell us, briefly, 
why you plan the house the way you oF 
for instance: “I have a big katchen, to 
take care of the harvest. hands.” 

g. Tell us, please, what material you 
think the house should be built of; that is 
whether it is frame siding, or frame and 
stucco, or hollow tile, or rick. This will 
not have any effect. on the prizes, but we 
just want to know what materials Our 
Folks like. 

h. Don’t try to show any outside 
elevations or pictures of the house; we only 
want the floor-plans. 

4. You can show any sort of house you 
choose—a bungalow, a story-and-a-half 
cott a full-sized house, or whatever it 

saad Gd Only it must be a farmhouse, 
x Ai for real farm people: 

5. Every house must have'a bathroom, or 
the plan will not be considered. 

6) ecr! -person. can send 

‘(Continued 
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Look for the Red Ball 


“Ball-Band” Rubber Footwear 
gives you long wear, perfect fit, and 
real foot-comfort. 











More than ten million people look 
for the Red Ball when they buy 
Rubber Footwear, because they 
know it stands for highest quality 
and More Days Wear. Sold in sixty 
thousand stores. 


Ask your dealer for our free illus- 
trated booklet, ““More Days Wear.” 


Mishawaka Woolen Manufacturing 
Company 

307 Water Street Mishawaka, Indiana 

“The House that Pays Millions for Quality’’ 





Useful gifts are always appreciated most. 
For Christmas this year why not give 
**Ball-Band’’ Rubber Footwear? There is 
a style and a size for every member of 
your family. 
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Ship Your Skunk 
and Other Furs to 
Funsten, St. Louis 
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Drawn especially for Funsten Broe, 
& Co. by Charles Livingston Bull, 
name America’s foremost animal artist 
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Quick Cash For Your Furs!— 


Enormous prices ruling now. Skunk, muskrat, coon, fox, mink, opossum—every kind of fur is 


in tremendous demand—and at amazingly high 


figures: For this very reason take no risk. Ship 


where you know you will get correct grading,sure cash and the highest prices the market will pay! 


FUNSTEN 


The World’s Largest Fur House-St. Louis, Mo. 


Expert Grading Our graders judge furs solely 


by the merit of the pelts. You 
get a fair, square deal and prices are paid on current 
market quotations. Extra fine pelts get extra cash. 
All grading is done under direct supervision of the 
heads of our concern. 


Spot Cash We pay the prices we quote and 


guarantee those prices. Check is 
Top Prices mailed at once—no waits or delays. 
Wecananddopay top prices because buyers from all over 
the world know Funsten as Fur Headquarters. There 
is a market always waiting for your furs at Funsten’s. 


500,000 Trappers In Se grey | yaar. 

receiv paid for as 
Ship to Funsten high as 5,019 shipments. 
So many trappers ship to Funsten that we send more 


checks through St.Louis banks than any other firm in the 
city. Ship your furs today! The money is waiting for you! 


FUNSTEN BROS. & CO. 


International Fur Exchange 491 Funsten Building 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Shipping Tags Mailed FREE 
Shipping Tags WAALIC 

Our “3-in-one” Trappers’ Guide, Supply Catalog and 
Game Laws sent free—animals pictured in color by Charles 
Livingston Bull, America’s foremost animal artist. 


Get on our list for Market Reports—sent regularly through- 
out season. We send all Shipping Tags you can use—free. 


Cut Out This Tag—Paste to 
Your Bundle—and 


Ship Today! 
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Trapping the Sly Fox and the Wily Raccoon 


ALWAYS make sets for foxes and 
raccoons in the same locality, for I 
— found from experience that where 
ge one you will catch the other also. 
too, their wits are just about 
sharp and only the very best meti 
bring success in trap them. 

Many animals follow water courses in 
their travels, but soca and raccoons seem 
to be different; while they do some hunting 
for frogs in swamps, their favorite dish is 
birds or birds’ and these they find 
farther in the fe. 

About half of trapping successfully is 
observing the habits of your game and once 
foxes are they are not more 
tricky than many other animals; in fact, 
I have often wondered if raccoons are not 
more wily than foxes. Either foxes or rac- 
coons like to walk along old, half-rotted 
logs whenever they lie in the path. Once 
you have found several logs that may be 
used your traps should be placed. Take 
great care about your set, for one of the 
reasons that a fox or raccoon feels safe on 
a log is because he thinks he is up and 
above all traps and trapper’s tricks, and 
in fact uses the elevation of the log as a 
sort of observation point. 

When I find a log that looks good for a 
set, I take off the moss that covers it at 
some point and carefully chop out a section 
hig enough to hold my trap. Then I 
put the chips back in place and cover 
over again with the moss just as I found it. 
Foxes and raccoons are most curious 
animals, and to whet their bump of in- 
vestigation I place on the lgg several drops 
of anise; not right where Bie trap is, but 
sprinkled all along the log. 

After a week or ten days I go back to the 
log and take out the chips from under the 
moss and place my trap in the cavity on 
the log. If I should place the trap to be- 
gin with, my hopes would be spoiled, By 
simply making ready for the trap and 
scattering the anise I prepare for the fur- 
bearers’ first investigation, which is the 
most careful when a new thing is under 
consideration. After they find that there 
is no danger they will come upon the log 
with only half their former care. 

The trap should be covered over with 
the moss just as before and a very liberal 
sprinkling of anise placed on the log. As 
few signs of your presence should be left 
as possible. The trap should not be staked 
but secured to a short log, so that once 


By F. E. BRIMMER 


you have caught a fur-bearer he will not 
tear the rotten log to pieces and spoil an- 
other chance for you to place this set. 

Another sure place to catch foxes or 
raccoons is prepared in this way: I find 
some place where there is just one hilloek 
or elevated spot of ground and on this 
carefully set a trap. A mound of earth 
two or three feet high, surrounded for a 
few rods by ground that is lower, is a 
valuable place. A few feet from the mound 
where I have placed my trap I fasten either 
a dead rabbit or dead hen upon a stick 
three feet from the ground and under- 
neath set a trap that is not covered. Then 
I touch a mate * the rabbit’s hair or the 
hen’s feathers. tracks near the mound 
where I so saoetully conceal my trap are 
washed out by dashing water upon them. 
This is also a good way to take away the 
scent of a trap that you have placed. For 
that reason I like to get out and make my 
best sets when it is raining, for nothing 
else will so quickly wash off the human 
scent as water. My tracks near the 
scorched rabbit or chicken are not touched 
and I am eareful to leave signs of my work 
about. 

. Foxes or raccoons just naturally like to 
snoop around and see what I have been 
doimg. ‘Their minds are on the peculiar 
odor of burned hair or feathers and the 
smell of scorched skin. They see the trap 
that I set awkwardly near for them pur- 
posely, and they go to the highest point 
to investigate this trapper’s foolishness. 

This is one of the most dependable sets 
that I have used for years for the fur- 
bearer naturally goes to the elevated mound 
to look upon the strange sight. I believe 
he reasons that I am an awkward trapper 
to leave so many signs about and thinks 
he is out of the danger zone when he goes 
to the high ground. Sometimes a skunk 
will get into the trap that I set under the 
scorched bait, but that does not make any 
difference because a fox or raccoon believes 
he is out of danger when he comes to look 
over this set;and that’s the secret of the set. 

I like a water set for raccoons and foxes 
because-there is no danger of their smelling 
the trap. I wade along in the water near 
the shore of a lake, pond, creek or river 
until I come to a sod or drift that projects 
a few inches above the surface, about three 
feet from shore. Here I place a bait of 




















































Wyoming trappers with a fine collection of coyote and badger skins 


Copyright Underwood and Underwood 


Be- 
the_shore and the sod I place an- 
other piece of sod that projects out of the 


frog, fish, rabbit, chicken or fish-oil. 
tween 


water only an inch or two. Then I go on 
and leave this camouflage until raccoons 
come and take the bait or a fox decides 
to try my dinner. 

Now it is time to set the trap under 
water where the sod was formerly placed 
between the bait and shore. I place on the 
pan of my trap a timy sod that projects 
out of the water only an inch or so. A fox 
or raccoon comes for a second free lunch 
and is meatly fooled. I never touch dry 
land when looking after or making this 
set. A pair-of hip boots are indispensable 
along the trap-line for the purpose of keep- 
ing the feet dry when setting the traps. 

Many trappers fail beeause they place 
a trap too soon for a wily fur-bearer. You 
must have patience and get your fox or 
raccoon to coming to your set before you 
place a trap there. 
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Keep a Gun on the Farm 
By C. C. CONGER 


HE number of farms throughout the 

country without a sign of a gun on 
them is surprisingly large. I consider no 
farm equipment complete without at. least 
one good gun. I keep three on the farm 
and find use for them frequently in protect- 
ing turkeys, ducks, pigs and sheep from 
prowling dogs. 

Last season the dogs got into a large 
flock of full-blood turkeys near the house 
about daybreak and killed five before I 
could reach them with my gun. The dogs 
were so vicious that upon my arrival | 
was promptly attacked and would have 
been bitten had it not been for my gun, 
which I used freely for my own protection 
as well as for that of the turkeys. I sue- 
ceeded in saving the remainder of the 
turkeys. On another occasion, by prompt 
action with my gun, I saved the larger 
part of a flock of ducks from prowling dogs. 

Many times I have gotten within range 
of the sheep pasture just in time to save 
the sheep from prowling dogs, by freely 
using a long-range rifle. For this purpose 
I use a 32-40 caliber repeating rifle. I can 
seatter dogs one-half mile distant with 
this gun and have frequently sent them 
seurrying home at this distance, when 
they would have been in mischief before 
I could have reached them single handed. 

For skunks, crows and English sparrows 
I keep a twenty-two caliber repeating 
rifle, finding it just as useful and profit- 
able for these pests as the larger guns are 
for other protection. My other gun is a 
shot-gun. My three gums cost me about 
$65. They - saved their cost a number 
of times over in protection and have more 
than paid their cost in getting pelts of 
various kinds. 


Muskrat vs. Seal 


; pate many years a sealskin coat has been 
something that was always longed for, 
but seldom looked for by folks of moderate 
means. -The price of sealskin has always 
been so high that it was almost prohibitive 
to all except the wealthy; but our little 
friend the muskrat gallantly came to the 
rescue 

A coat that formerly cost $1,000 or more 
can now be bought for a small portion 
of this as _— to the process of 
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‘toring sell a dollar’s worth to 
anyone until you get HILL 
BROS. Official Fur Price List. 
No matter what prices others 
may offer, you cannot be sure 
you are getting all your furs are 
worth until you see the extra 
high prices HILL BROS. are 
ying. Send for Official Fur 


List today. It will open your eyes 
ene heme ire ose pT old 


MAIL eee eae 


HILL BROS. FUR CO. 
379 Hill Bidg., St. Louis, Meo. 
Send me FREE Official Fur Price List, 
oe of Big Trappers, Game Laws, 
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THE ‘FARM ‘JOURNAL 
From Skunks to Hogs 


By DELBERT KOONTZ 


HAVE always believed in the theory 

that a child should make his own start 
toward a business career, regardless of 
what kind the business may be. For this 
reason, when my oldest boy chose farm- 
ing as a vocation and requested that I 
give him a start, I proposed that he make 
his owh start. 

My proposition was this: For each 
dollar he @arned, I would add another to 
it until he had $1,000. He accepted my 
offer and began operations. He began by 
trapping. We had some old skunk traps 
on the place. These he used the first 
year and earned nearly $30, to which I 
added my share in accordance with the 
bargain. He invested this money in hogs, 
and the following season he more than 
doubled his income from furs. Again he 
invested the money in hogs, and the 
prospects are good for more than $1,000 
this year from hogs alone, besides the 
money he will earn by trapping. 





For Tanning Any Kind of Furs 


Here are two recipes and both have been 
used with much success. These are printed 
nas the request of many subscribers: 

Tack the skin tightly on a board; 
nak off the loose fat and work in chalk, 
rubbipg it in well. When chalk begins to 
powder and fall off remove the skin from 
the board and rub in plenty of powdered 
alum. Wrap up closely and keep in a dry 
place for a few days. This makes the hide 
pliable. It will retain its hair. 

2. Mix two parts saltpeter and one of 
alum. Sprinkle on the flesh side of the 
skin; roll it up and lay it in a cool place. 
After a few days spread out to dry. Scrape 
off the fat and rub until the hide is pliable. 





To Hep Our Foxks, F. J. Thiessen will answer 
questions pertaining to trapping. Write the 
questions plainly and briefly and enclose a 
stamped envelope addressed to yourself. Mr. 
Thiessen will do the rest. Address, Trapping 
Department, this office. 





Some Uses of Lime 
By J. A. RAISER, Ohio 


A bowl of quicklime put into a moist 
closet will absorb the moisture. A peck 
of fresh lime in an open box placed in 
a damp cellar will give the same results. 
A teaspoonful of lime-water will cure 
the worst case of colic in children. Given 
in larger doses it will cure colic in horses. 
A cellar, or any frequented place, will be 
kept free from rats if sprinkled often with 
chloride of lime. 
Equal parts of air-slaked lime and 
tobacco dust applied to melon, squash 
and cucumber vines when the dew is on, 
will rid the plants of the striped bugs. 
Air-eiaked lime is one of the best things 
known to scatter about in the hen-house, 
over the walls, roosts and floor, and in the 
nests, as a disinfectant. It keeps fowls 
in good ‘health. It is also excellent to use 
in fighting roup and mites. 
Lime holds a prominent part in numer- 
ous spray mixtures and is very essential 
as one of their ingredients. The lime- 
sulphur mixture is an excellent fungicide 
ron insecticide, the best preparation that 
can be used for destroying all scale insects, 
such as San Jose scale, etc. It also acts 
effectually in the correction of peach-leaf 
curl, brown rot, etc. 
The most serious enemies in potato 
culture are flea beetles, Colorado potato 
beetles, early and late blight, rot, scab 
and powdered mildew. Most, if not all of 
these, can be controlled or prevented by 
frequent and thorough applications. of a 
combination of lime and copper-sulphate 
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“The House With a Million Friends” 


Thousands more letters like that in 
our files from Satisfied Trappers ev- 
erywhere. Satisfied because they get 
more money—bigger profits for their 
furs by shipping fo Silberman. 


The Best Proof 


That’s the best kind of proof you can ask, 
N hen deal 
lo waiting, You get" TheChac a with 


53 "Voene in Business 
We are proud of the record we have made 
pow SS yoors 6S d g with trappers. re, 
‘e have over ,000 P canted back at back 
every Silberman Check, 


Write Us for Price List 
_Segtecrma nde Mari Sth 
and see for 



































Wake up to your opportunity 
and ship your raw furs to 

S. & B. where highest prices 
are always paid. 


RAW, FURS 


Thousands of satisfied shi 
pers know that the S. & 
policy assures big money for 
the season’s catch. 

Write to-day for the S. & B. 
price list. It oe the way to 
more money for your raw furs. 


Price list on’ request. 1 
Struck & Bossak, Inc. 


150 West 28th St., New York City 
Buyers also of Ginseng and Golden Seal. 


























with water, which is nothing else but the 
great fungicide Bordeaux mixture. 





SKUN Feiss 
petlas Siri 
Reet 
M. J. JEWETT & SONS, REDWOOD, N.Y. Dept. 3 
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Farmers Need Life Insurance 
By P. T. HINES 


AKE the case of a North Carolina 

tobacco farmer which has just been 
brought to my attention, for example. He 
was a tenant. After ill only a few 
days death claimed him. en the debts 
and faneral — were paid, a wife and 
three little children were left alone in the 
world with absolutely nothing—no 
tection from hunger and want. Two 
hundred pounds of tobacco a year would 
have protected his family. y he could 
have increased his prnduotioe if he had 
had the vision of the needed protection. 

I know of another man who bought a 
farm, giving a mortgage for two-thirds of 
the amount. He was a hustling young 
chap and there was no doubt but that he 
would clear off the debt in a few years, if 
he kept his health. 

But the hand of fate willed differently. 
Before he had been on the farm a year he 

was killed by an accident, and the funeral 
was soon fo peed by a forced mort; page 
sale. Had this young man had the 
sight to take out life insurance ieeuek * 
cover his indebtedness, with a good balance 
for general a ig wm the young wife and 
children would have been’ able to keep 
their home. But he didn’t see. 

There are thousands of wives and 
children who would be left in a sha 
similar to that of these two if fate sho 
take away the breadwinner. Poor 
and especially those in debt, Poor, peo 2 
about this and protect their families. Not 
considering the protection, life insurance is 
a good way to save money; when the pro- 
tection is considered, no one can afford to 
be without it—certainly a poor man can 
not. And wives should demand this 
protection. It is their due. 

The twenty-year-payment policy is a 
popular one, but the man who has little 
money to spend in this way may well take 
out a straight life policy. with the privi- 
lege of later converting it into a twenty- 
ye ear-payment policy, if he wishes. This 
will give protection at the least possible 
cost when finances are short, and then it 
may be converted when the money can be 
spared to do this. 

What would be the fate of your family 
should you die now? Think about this 
and give them protection today, if they do 
not already have it. 


How a “Sucker” Was Saved 


A city man got a very glowing circular 
from a Chicago devel) ment com . 
offering him ten acres of land in Florida 
for aon gia y small sum of $2,500— 

1 “peanut unit” the circular called it. 
He rr grow, the circular said, 1,000 
bushels of F acy ar on the ten acres and 
could sell rns for low 
prices—at $2 a 

The city man was impressed; but he sent 
the circular to the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture with a query as to 
whether or not the investment was a = 
one. Following are some sentences 
the letter he got in reply: 

“The litera ture is of thé kind designed 
to deceive Bae people who <4 bg know 
ayene ut a 
return from ten acres Peamn » 
not exceed $300 to $500. a could buy 
a 100-acre farm in ea any of the 
counties of Western Florida, cong ge 
one mentioned in the circular, for the 
price these people ask for ten acres. 

“The ‘unit’ system, whether it is pecains, 
peaches, | quae, pees pecan, hogs or what- 
not, is y a means of selling land at 
three to five times what it is worth to 
ignorant or unwary small investors. To 
pay $2,500 for this ten acres of land would 
— Aw . ‘sucker’ of the —— 
class. is without 
way on Houde for it is mgood sat, po | 
lands are comparatively cheap there. 

{Other Fur Matter on page 77] 
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1919 prices will make other years look like 30 cents 








The 1919 Pfaelzer prices, liberal assortments and quick money will 
take you off your feet? They will open your eyes. They will establish 
a record, for we must satisfy the tremendous demand for Raw Furs and 
we must have them quick. Therefore, Aurry your first 1919 shipment 
to the House of Pfaelzer. Write for the Pfaelzer price list, but ship 
anyway. The House of Pfaelzer will let you run no risk. The Pfaelzer 
guarantee of top prices and liberal grading is your absolute protection. 
New York is the world’s fur headquarters and the House of Pfaelzer is 
New York's leader in boosting Prices for Raw Furs. 


M. F. Pfaelzer & Co. So oe oe ee 
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Like thousands upon thotsands of others, 
you too can bea aie Fur pa you will ship 
your Furs direct to “SHUBERT.” Prices are higher 
than ever before. 


[ - oer ge hangin ge bg ae eer 
et value for every 
t ES S\. Don’t be misled by high quotations. 
It’s not the prices qu in a price 
list that count—it’s the amount of 
the check you receive that either makes 
you smile or swear. “SHUBERT” checks 
will make smile. That’s why Fur ship- 
= never change after they have once given 
~ SHUBERT” a trial, Join the ha 

of satisfied Fur shi Ship your direct 
+ iss Bacay, ntl pater wn no risk, “The 
you absolutely. 

Why not give Give “SHUBERT” trial today? 


A.B. SHUBERT, ina. 
CThe Largest House in the World 


& * MERICAN RAW FURS 


ys 6s 
nm, (e227 W AUSTIN AVE.DEPT. 85 SHICAGO D. 
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THE FARM JOURNAL 


Pure-Bred Sires Spell Prosperity 


By M. GLEN KIRKPATRICK 
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more than her dam; a 
fourth, 166.1 more than 
her dam; and a fifth, 
267.3 more than herdam. 

Those five heifers aver- 
aged 237 pounds of but- 
terfat a head more than 
their dams, while one 
heifer produced 203.6 per 
cent more butterfat than 
her dam—more than 
three times as much. The 
extra 237 pounds of but- 
terfat at forty cents a 
pound means that each 











No. 1. 


CCORDING to the story books, a 
cow once jumped over the moon, 


thereby causing a little dog to laugh. 


If such a thing hap- 


Grade cow, bred to a pure-bred Guernsey bull 


daughter brought in 
$94.80 more each year 
than her dam. 

Increased milk production, as well as 
increased butterfat production, is secured 
through the use of pure-bred dairy sires. 





pened—and dairymen 
are beginning to doubt it 
not a little since they 
have learned more about 
cows—it was purely for 
spectacular purposes. 

Such a cow could have 
little value except as a 
gide-show attraction, for 
no fence would confine 
her. And while a dif- 
ficult stunt to do, jump- 
ing over the moon is no 
more wonderful than 
what cows can do today 
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—that is, if they are 
sired by pure-bred bulls. 

The pictures on this 
page tell a story more wonderful than the 
story books. No plainer lesson of the 
influence of a pure-bred bull on his 
daughters could be shown. 

No. 1 is an ordinary grade cow. In 1905 
the Michigan Experiment Station took her 
and bred her to a pure-bred Guernsey 
bull.. The half-blood daugfiter shown in 
No. 2 showed some of the characteristics 
of the Guernsey breed; not many, to be 
sure, and the half-blood is far from being a 
good type of dairy animal. 

No. 2 was bred to a pure-bred Guernsey 
bull; the daughter of No. 2, a three-quarter 
blood Guernsey is shown in No. 3. She is 
not so coarse as No. 2, and is a good type 
of dairy animal. 

No. 3 was bred to a pure-bred Guernsey 
bull, and her seven-eighths blood daughter 
is shown in No. 4—a splendid type of 
dairy animal. The four illustrations show 
the successive steps in the improvement of 
the udder, rump, shoulders and general 
build; all this was done by three crosses of 
pure blood. 

Far more important than the improve- 
ment in breed type due to the use of pure- 
bred bulls, is the increase in milk and 
butterfat production of the daughters of 
pure-bred bulls from high-producing fami- 
lies. It goes almost without saying that 
a pure-bred bull, when introduced into a 
herd of scrub cows, will produce daughters 
that produce more milk and butterfat 
than their mothers. 

For instance, in a Virginia herd where a 
pure-bred sire was introduced, one heifer 
produced 214.5 pounds more _butterfat 
than her dam; a second heifer, 418.9 
pounds more than her dam; a third, 116.9 
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No. 2. Daughter of No. 1 by pure-bred Guernsey bull 
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The result of an experiment in Iowa shows 
that the use of a pure-bred Holstein bull 











ninety-one per cent increase in butterfat 
A pure-bred Jersey bull increased the milb 
production of his daughters thirty-nine 
per cent, and the butterfat productior 
fifty-four per cent. The increase of milk 
flow in his granddaughters was forty pe’ 
cent and the butterfat increase was fifty 
six per cent. 

In a Pennsylvania herd where a pure 


’ bred bull was used with scrub cows and ne 


culling practised, the increased yield of 
butterfat per cow for a period of five yeart 
was 41.2 pounds. [Illinois dairymen whe 
graded up their herds with pure-brec 
sires received $20 more on each cow thar 
those not using purebreds. In Tompkins 
county, N. Y., dairymen with pure-bred 
sires cleared $1,012 a year, while dairymer 
with grade sires cleared only $395. 

In Indiana a few years ago.a good bull 
was purchased for use in one of Indiana’s 
dairy herds. The bull cost $100 and wae 
used in a herd whose average yearly pro 
duction was 260° pounds. The daughters 
of this good bull are now producing 362 
pounds of butterfat annually, an increase 
of 102 pounds a cow a year. 

According to a recent Illinois survey or 
124 farms, on which pure-bred-bulls were 
used, the average net income was $1,102 
on eighty-three farms where scrub bulls 
headed the herds the net loss was $234. 

It is easier to measure the value in dol 
lars and cents of a pure-bred dairy sire 
than a pure-bred beef sire, boar or ram 
But in every branch of live-stock breeding 
a pure-bred sire pays. There is no lack of 
evidence to prove this point conclusively. 

Seventy-five per cent of the Berkshire 
swine winners at live-stock shows trace 
back directly or indirectly to one great sire 
in Missouri. The same per cent of winners 
in jack and jennet classes 
since 1904 trace to one 
great sire. Ninety-four 
per cent of the Hereford 
winners in first three 
places during the last 
ten or twelve years trace 
-3| sto one sire. 

_ And so there might 
be added many more 
instances to prove that 
good pure-bred sires spell 
prosperity. Scrub sires 
mean scrub stock. Scrub 
stock eats just as much 
as pure-bred stock, and 
pays a lower board bill. 











increased the milk production of his 
daughters ninety-four per cent and of his 
granddaughters 245 per 


No.3. Daughter of No. 2 by pure-bred Guernsey bull 


Let us have “Pure-Bred 
Sires for Every Farm.” 
That is the Farm Journal slogan. Let us 


not be satisfied until scrubs are banished 





cent. The butterfat pro- 
duction in the two gen- 
erations was increased 
sixty-two per cent and 
168 per cent respectively 
—not so high as the in- 
crease in milk. 


A Guernsey bull in the 
same experiment increas- 
ed the milk flow eleven 
per cent and the butter- 
fat production seventeen 
per cent in his daughters. 
His granddaughters 
showed seventy per cent 








increase in «milk and 
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HE Dietz Lantern Lights that twinkle ev ery night 
over the farmlands of America are not so num- 
erous as the stars but they are just as uncountable. 


One of the chief reasons for the wide popularity of Dietz 
Lanterns is their reliable combustion system. 7 


A Dietz Lantern really breathes. The air chamber beneath the 

ar yesdprtiong enn the side tubes are twin Windpipes. Asspent 

hot air rises thro h the globe and out at the t new air is drawn 

in through the into the air chamber end this breathes against 

The intake of air in a Dietz Hot Blast Lantern is mixed 

and cold—but in a Cold Blast Lantern the intake is pure cold 

air. The Cold Blast Lanterns are slightly higher in renter cmt of 
their construction but give a bigger, whiter and brighter light. 


recipient be old or young Ask your dealer to show you a Dietz Cold Blast No. 2 Wizard Lantern, 
which gives a 10 C. Power light and has the easily cleaned short 
globe with the large openings top and bottom. 
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DIETZ 
LANTERNS FOR R. E. DIETZ COMPANY 
s ahsidestac NEW YORK CITY 


Largest Makers of Lanterns in the World 
FOUNDED 1840 
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Raise Chester Whites 
Like This 


the original big producers 
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No! She's 
Not a Mooley 


She has been dehorned with a KEYSTONE 
DEHORNER, making her gentler, safer 
and more profitable. This also applies to 
steers. We make Keystone Dehorners, Bull 
Staffs, and other appliances for dairy- 
men snd cattlemen—all sold on a money 
back guarantee. Write for circular. 


M. T. — Box 100. Pomeroy, Pa 


us farmer's amp Jaw o ’ 








reliable treat- 
or Lump Jaw in cattle. 


Fleming's Actinoform 
Sold cf zr, (war tax paid) « bettie 


under a 2 1896 — you 
money » ended pA. it FS Write today fo for 
PLEMING’S VEST- KET VETERINARY 


ADVISER 
A book of Sey suman and oF Setmetens. It is FREE, 
FLEMING BROS., Chemists, 227Union Steck Yards, Chicago 


Clips a Cow in 5 Minutes 


That's what the Stewart No. 1 Clipping Machine 

will do—clip the flanks and udders of a cow in five 

minutes. 0 it every three or four weeks and - 
a jiffy before milking. 

there is no dirt and filth falling into the milk. This 

machine clips horses also. Machine complete only 

$12.75, at your dealer’s or send $2 and pay balapce 


on arrival. 
CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY 
Dept. A 148, 12th St. and Central Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Raise Hares for Us 
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SHETLAND Saray 
We sell on the Instaliment plan. 200 head 
from, © Herd cstabliahed =. 
Send 10c for contract price 
Address Dept. M, The Shadyside Farms, ong ay 
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stock a specialty. No kin. Proli Ss 
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THE FARM JOURNAL 


Bulls, Milking Machines and Mottoes 


A Good Bull Paid 


FEW years ago an Indiana farmer, 
n the advice of the Department 
of Agricultural Extension, purchased 
a good dairy bull for use in his herd. This 
bull cost $100 as a calf. It was used on a 
herd of cows whose average yearly pro- 
duction was 4,800 pounds of milk and 260 
pounds of butterfat a head. The daughters 
of this bull have now replaced the old cows 
in the herd. These daughters exceed the 
production of their dams by 1,828 pounds 
of milk and 102 pounds of butterfat a cow 
each year. This improvement nets this 
farmer $300 profit a year in his herd of ten 
cows, or $200 more than the original bull 
investment. 

The sure way to dairy profits and satis- 
faction is to head the herd with a good bull. 
Do as the Indiana breeder did—-select this 
bull as a calf and rear him on your farm. 
Although you pay for-him what may seem 
a large sum, he will soon be worth many 
times as much as the price paid, and 
herd will soon develop into a herd 54 high 
producing cows. 





My First Milking Experience 


It is now thirteen years since I first milked 
a cow. I was staying in the country at 
the time, my home being in town, and it 
seems that I was very “green” as to the 
technique of the fine art of milking. No 
further evidence of this fact is required 
when I state that my first act was to sit 
down, with the air of a veteran, on the 
left side of the cow. She turned her head 
and gave me a look that should have con- 
vinced me that I had made some mistake 
but I failed to take the hint. I set the pail 
down directly underneath the cow, grabbed 
a teat which had a very bad barbed-wire 
cut and tried to draw the milk. 

The pain I produced as I laid hold of the 
cow’s injured mammary apparatus must 
have been comparable only to a knife- 
thrust. As a result, and in less time than 
it takes me to tell it, I lay outstretched in 
a mud-puddle, with the milking stool in 
one hand and nothing in the other. The 
pail landed, finally, in a distant potato 
patch. The cow I had been trying to 
milk disappeared over a five-foot fence, 
tail swung skyward, and was followed by 
the rest of the herd. In all the years since, 
I have never had so thrilling a milking 
experience as this. C.H., Iowa. 


Weights of Milk and Cream 


At 68° F., skimmed milk with a fat con- 
tent of 2.5 per cent weighs 8.63 pounds to 
a gallon; milk which tests three per cent 
butterfat weighs 8.6 pounds to a gallon. 
Milk which tests 3.5 per cent weighs 8.59 
pounds a gallon. our per cent milk 
weighs 8.58 pounds; five per cent milk 
weighs 8.58 pounds; six - cent milk 
= 8. is ps? preys toa 

and cream vith 4 ten per cent 


Ic 











fat content weighs 8.53 pounds, while a 
similar mixture of fifteen per cent fat con- 
tent weighs 8.47 pounds to a gallon. 

Twenty per cent cream weighs 8,48 
pounds, twenty-five per cent cream weighs 

39 pounds, thirty per cent bn 8.38 
pounds, thirty-five per cent weighs 8.31 
pounds, and: forty per cent weighs 8.28 
pounds to the aiken. 

For all practical purposes the weight oi 
milk testing from three to five per cent 
butterfat may be figured at 8.6 pounds te 
@ gallon. 


Milking Machine Made Good 


a neighbor’s milking machine cost 4 
“ato deal of money, and money that had 

n worked for a long time. He expected 
a good deal from the machine, and he had 
@ right to. 

But he had not had it long before he 
fired the machine out of the barn. “It 
wasn’t worth the powder to blow it u 
he declared. “A man is a fool that tees 
cows can be milked with a machine, any: 
how. A man or a calf is the only rea 
milking machine.” 

Then a man who knew came along 
“You haven’t gotten the hang of the ma 
chine. Neither have the cows,” he said 
“Let’s put it back in and try it again.” 

They did so and it was not long be 
_ a neighbor changed his mind com. 

etely 

‘Never was such a labor-saving ma 
chine,” he said. “It is worth its weight 
in gold.” 

Why was it? Simply that the man had 
learned to master himself as well as 
machine. E. L. Vincent. 


Why Not Try This Plan? 


Three years ago a live-stock selling asso 
ciation was formed here. A manager is 
at the head of it. He is responsible to 3 
board of directors. He gets in communi- 
cation with the people who have stock for 
sale and finds out the approximate time 
the stock should be sold. As soon as he 

ets a carload, he notifies each seller te 

ave his ani at a convenient point at 








a certain time. They are then taken tc- 


this selling point and sold. Within a week 
each person receives his cheek. One man 
had a sterile cow to sell. He was offered 
$100 for her. He sent her to market 
through the association, and the sale net 
ted him $187.50. 

This association is a great help to dairy 
farmers, and a distinct advantage to those 
who can not.sell in car lots. By coopera 
tion of this sort, the people in this part of 
the country have produced remarkable 
results, and showed a decided gain. What 
one community can do, others can do. 
Therefore, why do not all those who have 
trouble in marketing stock get together 
and try this plan? 

Colorado. Elizabeth Partridge. 





Always speak to a Cow 


as you would to a Lady 


The Farm Journal ; 
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a.male or a female? A cow, or a buffalo, 
or what? To the first who answers correctly 
we will write as nice a letter as we know how. 

The animal shown last month is an 
Ayrshire. Her name is Bloomer’s Queen and 
her registry number is 39,119. She was bred 
by James Duebler’s Sons, Berwyn, Pa. She 
is owned and was tested by Penshurst Farm, 
Narberth, Pa. 

Nobody gave the correct. meaning of the 
U. S. on the sheep in the October Farm 
Journal. Two replies said the letters meant 
“ewe sheep.”” One said the letters meant 
United States—which was O. K. as far as it 
went; and that. the sheep was a mascot with 
some soldiers in France—which was all wrong. 
The letters mean United States and were 
placed on some sheep belonging to Uncle 
Sam, running on the western ranges. The 
animal shown was one of the bunch. 

Now about the bull’s horns, mentioned in 
the August. Farm Journal: We have a good 
explanation at last,.by M. F. Grimes: 

“The male sex in. general shows a more 
masculine and more rugged development of 
horns than does the female. A bull of the 
right stamp shows a heavier development of 
head, crest to the neck, more massive 
shoulders and heavier, thicker horns than 
does the female of the same breed. These 
are male characteristics. 

“‘Serub cattle or animals lacking in breed- 
ing or type usually show a heavier horn or in- 
ferior horn substance. The fineness of the horn 
substance is one of the evidences of quality 
in an animal. Infefior cattle generally have 
coarse and excessively developed horns. 

‘In practically all breeds the general shape 


T? what breed does this animal belong? Is 


of horn as to upward er downward turn is | 


about the same in male and female, varying 


only in size and shape: according to that | 


natural for each sex. .In.the Hereford breed 
upturned horns were quite common in the 
cows years ago. Today, however, preference 
in both sexes is for horns turned downward. 

“Artificial training to a certain degree 
affects the shape of horn.”’ 


Cattle Breeders’ Kiséutabiais 











If you are interested in starting a pure-bred | 
herd and don’t know just which breed to | 


choose, or if you want the names of breeders 
of your own breed, write to the association 
that boosts your breed. 
dresses of eattle breeders’ associations: 

Aberdeen-Angus: 
Angus Breeders’ Association, Stock Yards, 
Chicago. 

Ayrshire: Ayrshire Breeders’ Association, 
Brandon, Vermont. 

Brown Swiss: Brown Swiss Cattle Breed- 
ers’ Association, Beloit, Wisconsin. 

Devon: American Devon Cattle Club, 
Charlottesville, Virginia. 

Dutch Belted: Dutch Belted Cattle Asso- 
ciation of America, Covert, Michigan. 

French-Canadian: Breeders’ Association 
of French-Canadian Cattle of the U. 8., 
Binghamton, New York. 

Galloway: American Galloway Breeders’ 
Association, Carrollton, Missouri. 

Guernsey: American Guernsey Cattle 
Club, Peterboro, New Hampshire. 

Hereford: American Hereford Cattle 
Breeders’ Association, Kansas City, Missouri. 

Holstein-Friesian: Holstein-Friesian As- 
sociation of America; Brattleboro, Vermont. 

ersey: American Jersey Cattle Club, 
324 W. 23d Street, New York City. 

Kerry and Dexter: American Kerry and 
Dexter Cattle Club; Columbus, Ohio. 

Polled Hereford: American Polled Here- 
ford Breeders’ Association, Des Mbines, Iowa. 

Polled Durham: Polled Durham Breeders’ 
Association, Greenville, Ohio. 

Red Polled: - Red Polled Cattle Club of 
America, Goths Wisconsin. : 

horthorn: American Shorthorn Breeders’ 
Association, Stock Merde Chicago. 


Here are the ad- 


American Aberdeen- | 





' Tin Plates, Write for i, Better Buildings 
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DE LAVAL 


the world’s standard 


CREAM SEPARATOR 


In these times of high 
butter prices and scarcity of 
labor, no housewife should 
bother with the old-fash- 
ioned gravity method of 
skimming milk. The De 
Laval Separator will recover 
one-fourth more cream and §f 
do it with less work and 
in shorter time. 






















‘It is so 
much easier 
than the old 
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re a Sh Neither is there any 
excuse for struggling with 
a half-worn-out or inferior 
separator that wastes cream 
and is hard to turn and diffi- 
cult to wash. The work 
can be done mucl. better, 
quicker and easier with the 
De Laval—the world’s 
standard separator. 





By purchasing a De Laval now, it will have paid 
for itself by spring 


The nearest De Laval agent will be glad to demonstrate a De Laval 
If you do not know his name, write to nearest De Laval office 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


165 Broadway 29 East Madison Street 61 Beale Street 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 





50,000 Branches and Local Agencies the World Over 
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ROOFING 


Formed from Apollo-Keystone Copper 
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Watson E: Coleman, Patent Lawyer jor. Washington, D. C. Se. 
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Right Out re) a Col eoy 
Own Smoke House 


iL Smoke your own meats in the National Giant—the won- 

derful, portable, iron-ribbed, heavily-galvanized, combined 

Smoke House and Meat Storage. 

With this wonderful smoke house, home curing, 
wor MA vy smoking and storing of hams, bacon, sausage and 
SO Vive? fish become prac- 

—— —L—<_=— tical and easy. So 
SS —-.don’t sell all your 

hogs. Keep a few 
for your own meat. The ; 
saving in butcher bills will © 
surprise and please you. The 


th NATIONAL GIANT | 
///s 




























PORTABLE 


MOKE HOUSE | 


4ND GANITARY STORE MOUSE 


is a 6-Years’ Success 


—in on thousands of farms in U.S. and foreign countries, 
Positively ¢ the best way of smoking meats. 8 sizes. Fireproof. 
Guaranteed. After smoking meats, use as a s' 


Send NOW — for New FREE Book 


tog: Sneant tae tino description antl colored luovrations of 
National Giant Smoke Houses and low prices. Write today. 

PORTABLE ELEVATOR MFG. COMPANY 

268 McClun Street Bloomington; 


Yj 


























of the Original 
National Giant Smoke House. 
Beware of Imitations. 











Build the farrowing houses of 


Natco Hog Houses 32'=i-n3i=, Pie 


in a Natco wall provide 


Help Sasei the Pigs pecking shen 


Natco Hog Houses are 
warm in winter and cool in summer. Msieun: does not condense on these 
walls as on other forms of apr te And the smooth glazed surface of Natco 








walls is easy to disinfect—it aff no hiding-place for germs or vermin. 
Nateco Hog Houses soon pay for themselves in pigs saved. They cost 

almost nothing for upkeep—never need painting and seldom any repairs, 
Write for our free book, ““Natco on the farm.” Cur building 
Ask your building supply dealer to quote you on Natco Hollow Tile, pentane 


a 1267 epee 0 gp 


















Breed The Best 

THE WORLD NEEDS LARGE 
FAT {HOGS Ga») 

Two of our O. I. C. Hogs 

Weighed 2806 Pounds. 


Why lose 
and doodling Ser scrub hogs 
We are the most saepave breeders and ebip- 















‘ 4" Cluster Metal Shingles, V-Crimp, Corru- 
Seam, Pain or Galvanized Roof- 
allboard, Paints, ete., direct to you 







‘ Bottom Pie Re ‘Prices, Positively greatest gore of pase 

Meer srr ade We OL me 
Edwards Reo” Metal fal Shingles “t 

oF ham Tag med Ss rot, fire, rust, any oe k nrme ms We 







Free Roofing Book 
Get our wonseutaiy 
low prices free 











FOR FREE BOOK 














eet “The Hog from Birth to Sale” 
Book No. 135i. THE L. B. SILVER CO. 


R. 103, SALEM, OHIO 
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Newsy Notes About Stock 


Good-bye, old Brindle, bony scrub, 
The time demands a better breed. 

You eat enough, but here's the rub: 
You never pay for half your feed. 

So after all these years we part, 
But pray remember, as you go, 

If this should break your bovine heart, 
You broke my purse long, long ago. 


UR breeders from Uruguay recently 

visited this country and purchased a num- 

r of pure-bred animals for shipment te 
South America. 


The International Stock Show will be helé 
at Chicago November 29—December 6. 


Pure-bred sires paid in South Dakota last 
year. The average herd of twenty grade cows 
made $540 more profit by the use of pure-breé 
sires than where scrub sires were used. 


Cooperative shipping saved $155.72 on the 
first carload of hogs for the Henry County 
Live-Stock Shipping Association of Tennes- 
see. By pooling wool, this association saved 
$563.23 for the members. 


A record price for cattle was recently estab. 
lished in Hardy county, W. Va. G. W. Miley 
of Moorefield bought forty-five head, averag- 
ing 1,388 pounds, at sixteen cents a see | 
The total price paid was $9,993.60, or $222.08 
a head. Ross B. Johnston, W. Va. 


Get rubber-covered bits for horses’ bridles 
or, if you can not get them, carefully win 
the steel ones with belt-lace. Then you will 
not need to take the bridles in by the fire, 
nor hold them between the hands to breathe 
on them in zero weather. Albert J. Cook. 


Eleven cents a pound is what it cost R. C, 
Marriott of Pleasant Hill, Cass county, Mo.; 
to produce pork. He fed corn, gluten feed and 
tankage in self-feeders placed i in a blue-grasa 
pasture. His neighbor fed corn and oats in a 
dry lot and produced pork at a cost of sixteen 
cents a pound. 


Connecticut was first to enroll officially asa 
supporter of the ‘‘Better Sires—Better Stock” 
campaign of the United States Departmentof 
Agriculture. Thosein charge of the campaign 
will keep accurate records by kind, breed, sex 
and blood lines of the animals belonging to 
each man who enrolls. 


European needs for dairy products may be 
largely supplied from pre-war sources within 
two years’ time, and the American dairy in- 
dustry may again feel foreign competition 
on home markets. That is the conclusion of 
Roy C. Potts, specialist in marketing dai 
products, United States Department of Agri- 
culture. 


Heavy-draft horses are all right on level 
ground, but I know from personal experience 
that heavy horses are a failure on hilly farms, 
The heavy-draft horse has too much weight to 
climb a hill with suecess. Here in the West 
we have thousands of light-weight horses that 
could not be replaced by heavy horses. 

Washington. Ed. Olson. 


Wintering breeding ewes: Give blue-grass, 
wheat or rye pasture to reduce the expense of 
feeding and to provide exercise. Pregnant 
ewes should travel the equivalent of a mile 
each day. Thrifty ewes weighing from 120 
to 150 pounds can be wintered successfully 
on two pounds of good clover or alfalfa hay 
and two pounds of good corn-stover @ day 
until one month before lambing. Old 
ewes and younger growing ewes may need 
from one-fourth to one-half pound of grain a 
head a day in addition. Feed about one- 
half pound of grain a head daily to all ewes 
during the last month of pregnancy. 


Handy straw carrier: Anyone who has trie@ 
to carry straw on a windy day will appreciate 
this device. A piece of burlap two or three 
feet wide and nine or ten feet long has a piece 
of lath fastened to each end. A ring is attach- 
ed to one end and a rope to the other. Place 
straw on the burlap, slip the rope through 
the ring and draw tight. Then the straw wil} 
not blow away. A. R. 
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We will send this banner to the first 
county that gets rid of scrub bulls 


Oe: of the biggest features of the or- 
ganized cam to_rout scrub sires 
from farms is this: live stock in each 
county will be cataloged by breeds. Thus, 
any man who wants to secure pure-bred 
stock will need only to consult the catalog 
to find where he can buy. 

Some counties are almost.near enough rid 
of scrub bulls to grab the banner offered 
above. As stated month, we authorize 

county agent, or any other live-stock 
offiei ial, to telegraph our Live Stock Editor, 
at our expense, as soon as the last scrub 
bull goes to the butcher, and we will get 
busyon the Farm Journal banner, have it 
suitably inscribed and send it at once. 


If Hogs Refuse Tankage 


When tankage is fed to hogs the first time, 
they do. not always take heartily to it. 
In such a case it should be mixed with 
shorts until they form a liking for it. We 
have always fed tankage in the winter in 
this way: We first put the tankage in the 
trough dry,, using about five pounds of 
tankage to every 100 pounds of corn. 
Then over the tankage we pour enough 
shorts slop to moisten the tankage. The 
hogs will eat the mixture quickly and will 
make good gains if they have plenty of 
good sound corn in addition. It is seldom 
that hogs on tankage will get the bad 
habit of eating chickens,*no matter how 
the chickens may swarm about the feeding 
floor. Leonard F. Strickler. 








Salt Is Poisonous to Swine 


Too much salt is poisonous to hogs. Now 
and then one of poms Folks writes that he 
has lost.some of his swine and the symptoms 
show that salt has been the cause. There- 
fore, care should be taken in giving salt 
and mixtures containing salt to hogs. 


A hog is killed by from seven to eight | 
ounces of salt. As much as that rarely is | 
taken and a hog will not always poison | 


itself with salt if allowed access to it. 


Neither will salt prove injurious when | 


hogs help themselves to it once a week. 


So, we advise allowing good quality salt | 
once a week in a clean trough, roofed so | 


that the salt will not became wet. 

It is not a good plan to mix salt in the 
feed right along, nor is it necessary to do 
so. When given in that way, the hog may 
get too much salt daily, and in time great 
writation of the stomach and intestines is 
caused which may end in poisoning with 
all its symptoms. ‘These are vomiting, 
intense thirst, convulsions and finally 
paralysis, stupor and death. If a com- 
wage small amount is taken and the 

suffers from Jess severe poisoning, it 
may scour for a time and finally die, or 
it may live if given suitable treatment. 

Brine, more often than common salt, 
kills ho Meat brine, or that from a 


Scores 


he It is not 
the salt alone that eat or’ fish 


juices, in old brine, develop ptomaines or 
toxic poisons. Such Seiaaehons may also 


[Continued on page 112]... 
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Chops 3 pounds meat <= _]ss=™ 
xninute. / 


by using “ENTERPRISE” ma- 
chines for making lard and sau- 





“ENTERPRISE” Meat-and-Food Chopper 
has four-bladed stee/ knife and perforated 


steel plate. 


Gives true slicing cut. No man- 


gling and tearing! No waste of the food 
es. Rapid and easy in operation. Use it 

an the kitchen, too, for table economy. 
“ENTERPRISE” Lard Press and Sausage 
Stuffer saves lard! It stuffs sausage that 
keeps: the Patent Corrugated Spout prevents 


air from 


entering casing. 


Cylinder bored 


true—no a Strainer easy to handie— 
has broad lips. 
2- to 8-qt. sizes. 4-qt., Japanned, $12.25 


Ask your dealer for the 


6-qt., Japanned, $14. 8-qt., Japanned, $15 
Write us for free “Hog Book,” by F. D. Coburn. 


The Enterprise Mfg. Co. of Pa. 


Dept. 98, Philadelphia 


ERPRISE’ 


“ENTERPRISE.” 
LOOK FOR THE NAME 











How a Woman Paid $100 for a “Ferocious Brute” 


and in a Few Days Made it Worth $379 


fact,—this is. 
tcheon of Kitchener, 


Mrs, Louis Mc- 


_ Ontario, iris a 





former students now make @ business of pevte 
“eutlaw’’ horses, training them, and selling “them 
at large am Others 
ig money in their : 
aretine. All find itprofit~ 
able. What they havedone, 
pouaes do, Our free book 
you how, 


Free Book 
Der tig ilbus' ated peok 


Break an 
Horses’’, tells = oy 
you can "become master 
of any horse. Gives you 
several sonhow 


can_make easy 
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THE FARM JOURNAL 


Breeding Fowls That Are Physically Fit 


The right kind of breeding stock is necessary for profitable poultry-keeping 


for both cock and hen, for inheri- 

tance perpetuates undesirable as 
well as desirable qualities. Fowls selected 
for the breeding-pen should have strong 
constitutions, should be in perfect health 
when placed in the breeding-pen, and 
should never have been sick or badly out 
of condition. 

Vigor is more important than fancy 
points or heavy egg production. Vigor 
will perpetuate a healthy race of fowls; the 
chicks will survive and grow, and the pul- 
lets will lay. The phenomenal egg pro- 
ducers are not only in perfect condition 
but are descended from hardy stock. 

No fowl that shows any weakness or 
symptoms of disease, or that is not thrifty 
and vigorous, should be allowed to enter 
the breeding-pen. Neither should a bird 
be used that has ever in its life been serious- 
ly ill, for while it may have apparently re- 
covered, a weak spot is likely to remain, 
and there is a liability of the disorder crop- 
ping out in the progeny. 

The purely nervous energy of closely- 
bred purebreds must not be mistaken for 
an indication of vigor. This may be noth- 
ing more than the mettlesome spirit of 
the purebred, which in itself is of no great 
value as a guide to a healthful condition. 
Combined with satisfactory physical quali- 
ties this is a desirable asset. “ 

Mopey, dopey, loosely-feathered birds 
with dull plumage and a listless don’t- 
care-for-life manner are not strong enough 
in health and vigor to be entitled to a 
place in the breeding-pen. However, I 
would not disqualify a bird that has at 
some time suffered from a@ slight cold, or 
one that may have had a frozen cgmb. I 
do not believe such mishaps would in any 
way affect the value of a bird as a breeder. 

A frail, delicate hen should not be per- 
mitted in the breeding-pen, no matter how 
good a layer she may be. Such an individ- 
ual will pass her physical weakness on to 
her offspring. Too much stress can not be 
placed upon the importance of strong con- 
stitution, vigor, activity and plenty of 
life in the foundation stock. 


Hier out while breeding is essential 


Use Strong Rugged Fowls 


Stamina is the most important qualifica- 
tion. Fowls must be strong and rugged. 
Good health can not always be noticed, 
but when we find good bodily develop- 


‘ ment, proper symmetry and proportion, a 


bright eye and general alert bearing, we 
have good reason to assume that good 
vigor is present. Stamina is not a visible 
quality, but when we find the indications 
mentioned, we know that it exists. 

Then comes prepotency. This is a 
quality inherent in a fowl that possesses 
the power to stamp itself upon its progeny 
to a considerable degree. This we secure 
from careful breeding on definite lines of 
blood of a given type; yet it has been known 
to exist in birds of no particular breeding, 
which explains that stamina has performed 
the part. This shows how important sta- 
mina is. 

A sound constitution and perfect health 
in breeding fowls have much to do with 
producing prolifie-laying stock. The dam 
produces the material for the chick-struc- 
ture, and the sire the life of that structure. 

Fowls which as chicks were puny or 
backward, though finally nursed into good 


pig anti 


By MICHAEL K. BOYER 

















Discard fowls with deformed feet 


condition, are not desirable breeding fowls. 

It is important to look back to the 
ancestry of our breeds; where this is not 
possible, select for the pens only those 
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Poor type of hen for breeding 


fowls whose parents were strong and 
vigorous. Use hens that are well grown 
(not over large nor under sized) for the 
breed; hens with bright eyes, good weight 

















(but not too fat), active, happy, and with 
bright-red faces and combs. 

I have known cases where well-bred 
hens of a weakly constitution were used to 
make the first cross, in the belief that the 
sire being strong and robust, nearly all the 
chicks hatched would take after him 
While this is true to a certain extent, it is 
equally true that the weak characteristics ip 
the hen will eause weaknesses in the chicks 

Constitution and vital foree must come 
from the dam; form and eolor from the sire. 
For that reason the male line should 
always be maintained and new blood 
should be added solely through the females. 

The nature of the male should be 
studied. He should be gallant but not too 
generous. If he deprives himself of his 
portion of the meal, he will become nervous 
and be unfit for breeding. A gluttonous 
male is equally bad. He becomes overfat 
while the hens do, not get their share of 
food; poor fertility is the result. There 
should be plenty of snap in the breeding 
male. A bird that is lacking in “spunk” 
is of little value. 


Breed the Best, to the Best 


Never breed a hump-backed bird, or one 
having a wry tail, a hatehet-shaped breast, 
a crooked breast, a hollow-back, or weak 
joints. These infirmities, always visible 
to the eye, are transmissible to the pregeny, 
From such fowls good uniform chicks can 
never be reproduced. 

Overfat hens should be discarded. Hens 
that bag down behind are not only un- 
sightly, but are of no earthly good in the 
breeding-pen. Such specimens should be 
given to the housewife or sent to market. 

A wry tail is one that is twisted to one 
side due to some deformity. A squirrel 
tail is one thaf is thrown forward toward 
the neck at an angle similar to that of a 
squirrel’s tail and is due, no doubt, to 
some muscular weakness. Either of these 
deformities is readily transmitted to the 
offspring. 

Males with long legs, especially in the 
Asiatic class, are very likely to become 
‘‘knock-kneed,” which unfits them for 
breeding purposes. Such males should be 
placed in the killing pen. 

Other deformities or serious defects 
that may be transmitted in breeding are 
defects in plumage or deformities that may 
be caused by some injury. 

For instance, what is known as “slipped 
wing” is where the wing does not closely 
fold or hold up in the proper position. 
This may be ¢aused by some injury, or 
there may be a weakness of the muscles 
of the wing. 


“Vulture-hoek,” peeuliar to the Cochin 


breed, where the stiff,quill feathers grow 
on the thighs, extending backward straight 
beyond the knee-joint. 

To illustrate how easily defects and de 
formities may be transmitted, here is an 
instance whieh eecurred in my yards: Twe 
White Plymouth Reck eockerels engaged in 
a battle threugh a wire-netting fence. 
During the fight one of the birds cut @ 
piece out of his eomb, regular V-shape, 
by getting his head fastened in the wire 
mesh. This coekerel was subsequently 
used in a breeding-pen. pape tps get 
was a cockerel that had a noteh in his comb 
at exactly the same place and in the same 
style as that of the sire. 
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AST winter eggs sold as high as $1.00 adozen, As America’s foremost poultry 
expert I predict that this winter eggs will go even higher. Poultry raisers are 
going to reap tremendous profits. You too, can make sure of a big egg yield 

by giving your hens a few cents’ worth of Reefer’s ‘‘More Eggs” Tonic. This product 
has already been tried, tested and proven by 400,000 chicken raisers, It has stood the 
test of years and is acknowleged the best and most successful egg producer on the 
market today. Every day that you don’t use it means that you are losing money. 
Start with a few cents’ worth of Reefer’s ‘‘More Eggs’’ Tonic, Act now! 


Got 117 Eggs Instead of 3 


That’s the experience of one enthusiastic poultry raiser who wrote me. Read the won-~ 
- derful testimonials printed below and remember they are just a few out of thousands, 


18 Hens—16 Eggs a Day 


*‘Before using your tonic I was getting only two or three eggs aday. Iam now get- 
ting 16 eggs a day from 18 hens’’,.—-LULA WILLIAMS, Parratt, Ga. 


rtesceceeet 1 A Million Dollar Bank 
Guarantee 


“A Godsend” AS pt jovember. At that time 
Absolute Satistaction or Money Back 















"Mere Eggs’’ Tonic is a great Godsend. I etti other day. Th 
wns only wetting 12 eggs & day and sm on December Sth, I brought in 21, which is 
now getting 50a ¥ MYRTLE ICE, very good for this time of the . Kthink 
Boston, Ky. **More Fees Tonic is fine, ~~ URS. E. 8. 
PALMER, Dundee, Mich. 
160 Hens—1500 Eggs 

Some time ago I got from **More 

’ I have fed 2 boxes of ‘‘More ** to 
Eggs” and it now means MORE EGGS. I PR eid bonee of More Rear’. my 


am now fully convinced of its utility. I have and 
14 pullets and 14 hens one old and the record. I have 160 White Leghorns sad fn 
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1368 Eggs After 1 Package =e a Egas’” I have it The National Reserve Bank 

eles. Lbguento tor of fore ctece  Wocittn cP art'vo Movement eve pei. creratrnes 

haus laid 1903 eggs.—A. E. WHITE, Seran- marketed 740 dozen and only have 125 hens. Capita] and Surplus $1,100,000 


S DEAHL, Exline, lowa. 


Méliis Layers Out of Loafers 


This is a concentrated tonic, not a food. It has every element that 
helps make more eggs. A perfect regulator, aids digestion and increases pro- 
action of eggs. The foremost authorities in America 

and poultry raisers from every state endorse Reefer's 
“More Eggs” Tonic. the coupon today. 












TO WHCM PRESENTED: 
Mr. E. J. Reefer has de~ 
osited in this Bank Ten Thousand 
$10,000.00) Dollars, with instruce- 
tions that out of this fund we are 
to return to any of Mr.Reefer'’s 
customers the total amount of their 
purchase from him, provided Ur. 
Reefer fails to do as he agrees. 
You,therefore, take no 
i? It G U aranteed risk whatever in purchasing from 
esu Ss Mr.Reefer, ae this bank will refunad 
the total amount of your remittance 
to Mr.Reefer if he faile to do as 
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E. J. Reefer, Poultry Expert © 
3519 Reefer Building, Kansas City, Mo. 
Send me one full-size package of “More Eggs.” Send thie 


with an absolute Bank guarantee that you will refund my 
money if this tonic is not satisfactory to me in every way. 


LT enclose $1.00. (A dollar bill, P. O. money order or your 
-harng check—just as you please.) * 


a 
























Read the facsimile shown here of the guarentee? fe 
million dollar bank that ‘More Eggs" will produce 
This million dollar bank guarantees to refund your money if you're noteatisfied. 
You ron no risk. So don’t delay. Every day you wait you are losing moncy. 


Send Coupon! 


Every day counts! Starts your hens making money for you right away. 
Send ‘the coupon today for a good size package of “More Eggs” Tonic. You 
run absolately no risk. A million dollar bank wil yeteed yor OT, instantly if 
are not entirely satisfied. Just mail coupon witha bill today. Profit 

the experience of a man who has himself made a fortune out of the poultry 
business and is helping others do the same. Send for this guaranteed egg 
producer and maker TODA 


: Poultry Expert 
3519 Reefer Bidg. 
Kansas. City, Mo. 
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{Reprinted from the manual “ Poultry 
Secrets,’ published by The Farm Journal.] 


Boyer’s Secret of 
Alternating Males for Fertility 
T= male bird in each pen is changed 


each week. Each house contains three 

pens, and four males (all brothers) 
are assigned to each house. The males are 
known as Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4 and the pens 
are known as Nos. 1, 2 and 3. 

In the start, cock No. 1 is placed in = 
No. 1; cock No. 2 in pen No. 2; cock No. 
% in pen No. 3; and cock No. 4 in a cage in 
another building. 

At the end cf the week, cock No. 1 is 
taken to the aforesaid building and placed 
in a cage; cock No. 2 takes his piace in pen 
No. 1; cock No. 3 goes into pen No. 2; and 
cock No. 4 goes into pen No. 3. Each 
week the changes are made in regular order, 
so that each male bird has the advantage 
of three weeks with the hens and one week 
of rest each month. 

Where male birds are continually in the 
same pen, they grow sluggish. Besides, 
they will have their favorite hens and pay 
no attention to the others. On the other 
hand, hens have their likes and dislikes, 
and will fight off certain males and welcome 
others. Where there is a weekly change 
of males, there is considerable less chance 
for favoritism, and the eggs not only give 
a higher percentage of fertility, but the 
chicks are stronger. 

On the writer’s farm this changing of 
males is begun January 1 and kept up 
until June 1 each year. During June no 
changes are made, and on July 1 all the 
male birds are removed from the pens and 
placed in separate enclosures where they 

main until the following January. This 
gives both sexes a chance to molt, and the 
eggs laid by the unmated hens will keep 
in a good condition twice as long as those 
that are fertilized. 

There used to be a belief that hens 
would not lay so well unmated as when 
mated, but this theory has been found to 
be incorrect. The presence of the male 
has no influence whatever on egg pro- 
duction. The mission of the male is to 
fertilize the eggs and right there his use- 
fulness ends. Some writers even go so far 
as to say that unmated flocks will do bet- 
ter laying than those that are mated, but 
repeated tests have failed to verify that 
assertion. 


Secret of the Philo System 


— secret of the Philo system is to crowd 
many fowls into a small space and yet 
have the stock do well. The keynote to 
the Philo system, so far as there can be 
said to be a dominating note, is small num- 
bers together—a few eggs together in the 
incubator (just as there are but a few 
under the hen), a few chicks together in a 
brooder, a few youngsters together in a 
colony coop, a few layers in a small house. 
The development of .the system has 





brought about the adoption of this founda- , 


tion principle, and upon this foundation 
the great success of the system is based. 
Mr. Philo has found that the more 
frequently eggs are turned in the incu- 
bator, the better the hatch, other condi- 
tions being right. He recommends turning 
the eggs three times a day instead of twice, 
= is aaerely proraga He says 
ere no crip in consequence. 
He broods the chicks, winter and summer 
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kind. His theory is that with the right 
device the natural hedt of the chick is 
ample for all purposes. 

The tiny houses or colony coops in 
which Mr. Philo keeps six head of layers 
are most interesting. They fully illustrate 
the “small units’ basis of the Philo system. 
They are but 3 x 6 feet; and although but 
four feet high to the eaves (five feet to 
gable), they are two stories; the upper floor 
is the roosting-laying-feeding apartment; 
the ground floor is, literally, a “ground 
floor,”’ and is the exercising room. 

Mr. Philo doesn’t feed green cut bone 
or beef scrap. He believes he gets just as 
good an egg yield and more hatchable 
eggs without scrap. He says: ‘You can 
not get good, hatchable eggs when feeding 
green cut bone.” 





Secret of the Grundy Method 


RED GRUNDY’S “cheap and perfect 

food” is not a new idea. Mr.Grundy cuts 
his alfalfa hay into quarter-inch lengths, as 
that size is about right for the hens. Each 
evening he pours two gallons of boiling 
water over an eight-galion tub of the hay, 
covers the tub closely and allows the hay 
to steam until morning. Next morning 
he adds to this a quart of wheat bran and 
two quarts each of middlings and corn- 
meal, mixing the whole thoroughly to- 
gether. The steaming softens the fiber of 
the hay and the moisture enables the meals 
to stick to it. 

I advocated and published a bill of fare, 
practically the same, about twenty years 
ago, using clover hay instead of alfalfa, 
for at that time alfalfa was not on the 
market as a poultry feed. I steamed the 
clover over night. In the morning, after 
again heating it, I mixed equal weights of 
bran, cornmeal, middlings, ground oats and 
meat scrap with it. This was given in a 
crumbly state. Sometimes I cooked the cut 
clover hay instead of steaming it. Hay is 
_ very best kind of bulky food to give 

ens. 





Hunter’s Secret of Success 


“TTNHE secret of success in poultry-keep- 

ing,” says A. F. Hunter, “lies in our 
ability to reproduce the laying stock.” He 
says the majority of the so-called failures in 
the chicken business are merely failures of 
would-be poultrymen to get started in the 
business. There are a great many who 
make more or less promising attempts at 
starting, but fali down because the chicks 
fail to hatch well, or fail to grow well, and 
the beginner finds himself weighted down 
with small flocks of “‘weedy,” indifferent 
pullets instead of having his houses full 
of well-matured, hardy layers. 

It has been demonstrated that early- 
laying pullets, giving us a liberal egg yield 
at the time of highest prices, are the ones 
that pay the big profits; and early-hatched 
chickens, kept growing so the pullets come 
to laying maturity in October, are the ones 
that give us the liberal egg yield. It can 
be easily seen, then, that the key to suc- 
cessful work with poultry lies in early- 
hatched chickens kept steadily growing so 
that the pullets reach laying maturity in 
October. 

Back of the chicken is the egg; back of 
the egg is the breeding stock which pro- 
duces the egg; and in the breeding stock 
lies the foundation upon which we may 
build success, The onegreat secret of success 
lies in the constitutional strength and vigor 
of the breeding stock. If that is all right, 
if the breeding stock is strong, sturdy, 
hardy and vigorous, the eggs will give us 
strong, snappy, “bound-to-live” chicks, 
and the pathway to success lies open be- 
fore us. If, on the contrary, the breedi 
stock is weak, what few chicks we do hate 
from the will be weak, and “‘all the 
voyage of their life is bound in shallows 


alike, in the brooder, using no heat of any . and in miseries!” 
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Carelessness in Handling Hens 

















Wrong! wofully wrong! Tuck the bird 
under the right arm, head backward 


POULTRYMAN can readily change 

the nature of fowls by the method in 
which he handles them. It is surprising 
how quickly fowls gain confidencejin their 
keeper when he handles them properly. 

A “rusher,” one who hurries and feirly 
jumps while attending his flock, will soon 

ave the fowls excitable, yelling and flying 
the moment he puts in an appearance. On 
the other hand, the man who goes quietly 
about his work does not in the least alarm 
his birds, and they naturally become very 
tame., It has been proved time and agai 
that tame hens are the most profitable. 

Hens unaccustomed to trapnests will 
become greatly alarmed at first when the 
attendant reaches in to release them. It 
may be some time until they understand 
that there is no cause for fear. But, after 
a while, they become accustomed to 
handling. I have had fowls so tame that 
they would actually step out of the nests 
and stand still, waiting for me to look at 
the numbers on the leg bands. (Tra 
nested hens are known by numbers.) The 
moral to all this is that in order to have 
fowls tame we must avoid carelessness in 
handling them. 

The man who chases hens about the 
yard in the hope of eatching one, has cut 
out a hard job for himself; besides, he stirs 
up a spirit of resentment that seems never 
to be forgotten by the fowls. Gentleness 
is the rule in the poultry yard. A “‘helter- 
skelter’ sort of fellow really does more 
harm than and often gets the stock 
so unnerved by his hasty actions that it 
requires considerable time to restore con- 
fidence. Don’t forget that hens are very 
sensitive. 

Carelessness bordering on cruelty ‘is 
often exemplified in the way fowls are 
carried. The only proper way to carry a 
bird is to tuck it under the right arm, with 
the ge gee ng backward, and the feet 
held with the right hand. When 
held thus the bird does not become startled, 
and can be held for a considerable time. 
When the position is reversed, the fowl 
quickly seares, for it faces objects that are 
continually approaching. In consequence 
it will struggle and make every effort to 
get away. 

Picking up hens and holding them by 
the wings is cruel and dangerous, especially 
with heavy birds. 

Carrying fowls by the legs, an old-time 
custom, is equally risky, especially if the 
fowls are overfat. The illustration on this 


age shows a boy c: ing a hen slung over 
Rie right shoulder. Bo ong as the bird 
keeps quiet there is no danger of injury, 
but the moment the bird begins to stru 
and twist, and the boy tightens his hold, 
there is a-probability of injury. 
- Itis just as easy to be gentle and kind as 
it is to be brutal. Kind treatment in the 


- care of poultry shows good results. 
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ever discovered—that ‘‘TWO for ONE” 


A. M. Reich, Mrs. Ella M. Halsted, R.F.D. 
Paimyra, Pa. No. 3, Strawberry Pt., lowa. 
Mrs. P. J. Gesner, Judge A. R. Berryhill, 
Warren, Ill. Veda, Mo. 
Mrs. Grace Hogien, Ella Bailey 
Lebo, Mo. R. No. 1, Muscotah, Kas. 
Mrs. F. A. Dereus, Mrs. A. McEmber, St. Mary’s 
Reynolds, fil. ~ Lake, Pentwater, Mich. 
Mrs. L. E. Tift, Mrs. E. J. Simpson, Mrs. E. K. Weaver, 
Shelby, Iowa. Jewell, Kas. . C. V. Franklin St., Carlisle, Pa. 
Sallie E. Taylor, Leo Wai 
y. Th. Box 4, Elizabeth, Ml. 


| P. S. Siegrist, 
Logan, Kansas. 
Viola Smith, 
Udell, Iowa. 
Mrs. E. W. Pingel, 
Pulaski, Wis. 
Peter Brabec, 
Mt. Olive, Til. 
Mrs. E. E. Nail, 
Mo 


If = want any greater proof of what ‘“‘TWO for ONE’”’ 
will do for your flock, write to any of the above. Get from 
them first hand their own experience with the world’s 
greatest egg producer. 


“TWO for ONE”’ is more than a food. In the truest 
sense of the term it is an ovo-tonic, a skillful combination 
in tablet form of scientifically tested remedial agents, 
which soon tones up your chicken yard to a state of phys- 
ical perfection, builds muscle and bone, prevents disease, 
makes laggards lay, and doubles production from already 
active layers. 
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ERE ARE THE LUCKY ONES in our September 
ege layin 
t 

roduces results even better than our claims. 

We are sending checks to each of the following : 


Clifford Helton, R.F.D. No.1, 
Box 


35, Woodbine, Ky. Bippus, Ind. La Peinte, Wis. 
Mrs. M. Lanahan, Little MeKelney, Mrs. Henry Mehl, 
1523 Weliston P1., St. Louis, Mo. Greenback, Tenn, Lorraine, Kansas. 
Sisters of St. Francis, Miss Alice Pingel, Mrs. C. W. Fitzhugh, 
R. R. No. 3, Johnsburg, Ill, Pulaski, Wis. Whitehall, Ment. 
J.D. Ammons, Leonard W. Whitney, Mrs. Holland W.Elliot, 
Cartersville, Ga. Henniker, N. H. Raymond, If). 
Stella Beardsley, Mrs. Mollie Blankley, Mrs. E. Munro, 
R. No. 3, Gracemont, Okla. Unadilla, N. Y. Stapleton, Nebr. 
Walter Jacobs Sisters of St. Benedict, 


Mrs, M: Rogers 
Wolf Bayou. Ark? . 


“TWO for ONE” 








contest—the winners who have proved 
O for ONE” is the greatest hen tonic 














Mr. Albert Ziegler, Mrs. Bessie Bissell, 


Springville, lowa. Mt. Vernon, Ind. 


‘Send the Coupon Today 


There are still three good months left in our egg lay- 
ing contest, and there are 35 prizes each month. 
Send in the coupon with your remittance today for 
the sake of more eggs and increased profits. Take 
, advantage of coped rising prices. ith the aid of 
“TWO for ONE”’ you can supply the market in 
greater quantities than ever before and at better 


prices which means bigger profits. all 
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Money Back Guarantee 


You take no risk—you can’t lose. Remember we positively guarantee 
that if you are not entirely satisfied you get your money back. A box of 
“TWO for ONE” costs only $1.00. A large size containing three times as 
much costs only $2.00. ‘The remarkably low price at which we are selling 
“TWO for ONE” produces extra eggs at only one cent a dozen. You can’t 
afford to be without “TWO fer ONE” any longer. 


KINSELLA CO 


e 
264 Le Moyne Bidg. Chicago 
“‘The House That Returns Your Money if not Satisfied.”’ 
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‘Mail This Coupon—Now! 
KINSELLA CO., 264 Le Moyne Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 
Gentiemen :—I want to increase the laying ability ef my 
tage of the high pri weedy bd 
Soietesdeas......... for s box of “TWO for ONE” 
as checked : 

(Check in square epposite size wanted) : 


Small size (including war tax) $1.00 () 
Large size (ineluding war tax) $2.00) 
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A’ Good Rabbit-Growing Ration 


SCIENCE of rabbit feeding compar- 

able to. the highly-developed systems 
efficiently used for cattle, hogs ile poul- 
try, is rapidly being created, justifying the 
statement that rabbit culture now de- 
serves to be taken seriously. 

The state of Washington, recently com- 
menced official experimental work with 
rabbits. Another state farther east has 
issued a bulletin on rabbit raising. The 
Federal Department of Agriculture also 
distributes a rabbit bufletin, prepared be- 
fore the development of the’ present wide- 
spread interest in meat rabbits. 

Professional rabbit raisers of the Pacific 
coast are perhaps the most enterprising 
in the country. In California they are 
organizing for cooperative selling and 
buying. These men have originated some 
clever ways of feeding rabbits for particu- 
lar results, reminding one of the period, 
ten or fifteen years ago, when there was 
revolutionary improvement in poultry- 
feeding methods. Some of the rations 
used would surprise the uninformed person. 

The old way was to feed a rabbit any 
unharmful material it would eat—pro- 
vided the material was cheap. In summer 
the rabbit received little else than grass, 
weeds and cull vegetables. The new way 
is to use what may seem to some people 
elaborate rations, provided such rations 
make the best profits. 

For example, one rabbit raiser, famous 
for the size of the rabbits he produces, 
feeds to his growing stock each morning a 
moist mash composed of four parts beet 
pulp, four parts bran, one part alfalfa- 
meal, one part barley-meal, one part water. 
Twice a week at this morning feeding he 
supplies carrots; occasionally he feeds 
dandelions and celery. For the evenin 
meal, the regular fare is whole oats an 
alfalfa hay. 

On this ration young stock grow ey 
Tt is possible to sell the rabbits at a su 
stantial profit when they are four months 
old, since a portion of the litters, because 
of vigor and size, bring breeding-stock 
prices. 

To adapt this ration to nursing does, 
the rabbit keeper substitutes oatmeal for 
the whole oats, and gives an extra meal-of 
bread and milk with a little lime-water 
added at noon. 

Just as the United States knows more 
about poultry-keeping than any other 
country in the world, so it is starting out 
to learn new, revolutionary things about 

















Boys and rabbits become good chums 


the production of rabbits for meat. The 
English are master hands at rabbit breed- 
ing, but as their efforts have been in the 
show-animal field we can learn little of 
value from them in solving the problems 
of rabbit production for meat. The 
ration question is being systematically 
solved. 

Another obstacle is cost of labor. Ways 
of reducing the labor involved in raising 
rabbits in large numbers are badly needed. 
Self-cleaning hutches are a device adopted 
to this end. 

Summing up the situation, we find that 
ingenious Americans have already done 
much to make rabbit production for meat 
economically practical. There is a serious, 
determined character to the industry, 
and indications that the progress shaads 
made is only a beginning. J. B., Colorado. 





Ruling the Roost—a Fable 


HEN hustled for bugs and scratched 
for worms the greater part of each day 
in order that she might be able to lay eggs 


for the suburbanite. But at night her rest 
was disturbed by the lusty crowing of her 
lord and master. She stood it for a while 
and then forsook him and took up her 
roost in a tree. 

“Why did you leaye me?” he asked the 
next day after he had fooled her into,run- 
ning to him b chuckling and acting as 
though he had Found something to eat. 

“Because I can not and will not be kept 
awake all night by your foolish crowing.’ 

“Very well,” rephed the rooster. “Ow 
position in society is maintained solely by 
my famous crowing. When I lift up my 
voice an answer comes from all the roosts 
in the neighborhood, and I wake up ow 
master every morning at seven o'clock 
Since you do not appreciate it, you may 
hereafter do the crowing ourself.” 

The hen tried and tried to crow, but 8 
shrill cackle was all she could produce 
Being a bright hen she quickly decided op 
@ course to pursue. 

A day or so later, when she had come 
near enough to the rooster to be heard. 
she said: “The corn and scratch feed are 
given to us solely because of my ability t 
lay an egg a day, but since you don’t ap 

reciate it you may hereafter do the egg- 
Grier yourself,” 

The rooster tried with all his might te 
get into the habit of laying an egg a day 
but none could he produce. 

After a ten-day separation and deep 
thinking for the same length of time, a 
reconciliation took place and the hen and 
rooster are again oceu upying the same roost 
in contentment and affection— 

Or, they kept up the fight, the hep 
striving to learn to crow, and the rooster 
straining every nerve and muscle to pro 
duce an egg. 

You may take your choice. Chad 


The Last Straw 


By KATE H. BROWER 


I’ve taken up ’most every kind 
Of new idea on farming. 
I’ve changed my ways until I find 
It really quite alarming. 
My.hogs are clean as clean can be} 
My cows milked by machinery; 
Each horse fed scientifically. 


And though I like to have folks say 
** By jingo! he’s a wonder !”” 

There’s one game that I’ll never play 
Of that I’m sure, by thunder } 

I won’t use artificial light 

To make my hens lay eggs at night 

While I am sleeping snug and tight. 








Poultry Facts Briefly Told 


humidity in the incubator, and thus 
enable one to maintain the proper degree of 
moisture during incubation. The hatches, 
in consequence, will be better and the chicks 
stronger. Portzer Brothers. 


Six Barred Rock pullets kept in a piano-box 
house in my yard began laying January 3, 
and to June 3 laid 580 eggs. The best 
week’s laying was thirty-eight eggs. 

T. W. Bickford. 

Our White Wyandotte pullets, twenty-three 
of them, laid seventy-six eggs during Septem- 
ber, when they were a little more than five 
months old. They were hatched March 27. 

W. T. Light. 
A Barred Rock pullet, hatched February 28, 
her first egg when five months old, At 
end of the thirty-fourth day she had 
layed thirty eggs and then went broody. In 
eighteen consecutive days she laid eighteen 
eggs. Ruth Mazwell. 


Adull, yellowish-white in the shell of an egg 
iS poorly Site tite shat the ous 1 80 loader 
fresh. Eggs found in ee ae 
often have this appearance, and th ie 

ed upon with suspicion: A doa one 
py them in a erate may condemn the entire 


baa ‘armer Vincent. 


A HYGROMETER will show the exact 





tock eas leid TOT cage s in 


cents a dozen, a total income of $26.58. The 

were kept in a yard about six feet square, wi 

a store box for a house, and were fed on 

sprouted oats, lettuce, corn and buckwheat. 
D. E. Holter. 


Chinese Ringneck pheasants weigh about six 
pounds each, mature in five months, and are 
raised as easily as chickens. ‘They require 
daily only about one*tenth the amount of 
ood required by a chicken. They are ex- 
cellent table food. They require practically 
no housing—nothing but a shelter from cold 
rains and sleet. They live outdoors in zero 
weather without injury; are adapted to ary 
climate in the United States and can be raised 


. onthe rear end of any city lot. John W. Talbot. 


Earth floors, according to the experience of 
the writer, are to be preferred in poult 
houses. ‘This is particularly true in san y 
soils. On heavier soils it is necessary to be 
more particular regarding the drainage and 


it is necessary to have the soil in the house - 


to a ter height. It is also best 
that this soil should be sand, brought from 
some sand-bank in the vicinity if possible. 
The advantage of sand is that whenever it is 
cyaned some of it is removed with the d 


pings gs, which not a ome tends to conserve 

ong of Bo en ‘oppings but also keeps the 

_ floor eed agondition. I ie . of course, 
a>poultry®’ 


house, but if this is done in the fall, before 
the soil gets too wet, it will last throughout 
the winter. Where a board floor is used it 
is necessary to supply some sand or litter tc 
keep the planking from becoming foul. Also 
this floor is liable to rot out quickly and qui 
often affords a refuge for rats. H. E. Ha 


A darkened nest: A hen prefers a darkeneé 
nest, and one which will prevent interference 
from other hens. This is we by her ineli- 
nation to hide her nest. he illustration 
shows a style that is worth Bhs Pere; my 
is the nest as pl against ‘the side of the 
building. A hinged lid on top makes it easy 
to gather the eggs. ‘“B’’ shows interior of the 
nest; the slot ‘‘a” which is fastened to the side 
of the ‘building, acts like a hook to hold the 
nests in place: These nests may 

any length required. B. Frank Boyer. 
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“s TCHER want to. I pay all delivery charges and war tax. 
MAT Seon St. Tnail Minn. The two packages for $1.00 is all the o— ou 
Gentlemen: Send me &t once ............. ie packages of Mayer’s nt ret a and get your hens started in lay- 
Laymore Tonic for which 1 agree to pay $......-r--r--cssoreecvees when the . 
packages arrive. ns . 


| MAYER’S HATCHERY 
| MINN. 


DECEMBER, 1919 


AU nts A Doze 























Every poultry raiser in the world is looking for some good, practical way to increase \ ers f i 
The bi ay 














the egg supply and make bigger poultry profits. g trouble with the poultry \ 














business has n that the hens lay only when eggs are cheap, and quit laying when \% arnt 








eggs are high priced. Since the discovery of Laymore, the world’s greatest laying \y <a 

















tonic, thousands of poultry raisers are-making bigger poultry profits than they ever 
thought ible. Their hens keep laying all winter long—they hurry through the \\ wot FN 















































t and put on feathers quickly. You can et, yg hens to lay eggs at a cost of 12 8 \\ oli, “os 















































cents a dozen. A half cent’s worth of LAY is sufficient for 12 hens. By tak- he MM, 
ing advantage of my liberal offerhere, every reader of this magazine can get enough \§ ey a . 
Laymore to last 100 hens for three months FOR ONLY ONE DOLLAR. I guarantee —ace We, i 
La: to double- your yearly egg production or your money back. Use the coupon ® 4 09 oe 
order right away. $ <7 \E NM 
e wey J. 
448 Eggs From 20 Hens in One Month RR 
May 9, 1919. EGGS MONTHS HENS ANY 
“ilimneapais, Mianescta, : SC renataaitty -- enabagntgs med e\ WM 
find $8.00 and coupon for Special Offer. Wish to state GR cihcaXcssndcostass MEG is ss ss0vnrieness 26 \ 
that my su of gone and wish you to send moreas «(= 448 ww. eee ADT. cece ecco ee cees 


. you to send more as 448 pri 20 
goon BS for I do not want to be without it. It sure did give 123 eggs for the first 9 days of May. If this statement 
results. In January when I sent for your Laymore Tonic my chick- will help you, use my name. (Signed) 
ens were not laying. I received my supply and here is the result : . Chas. Moore, Clymer, 
Enclosed find $1.00 bill for which send me two packages of Mayer’ pa § Tonic. I have 
two with good results. Send at once, don’t delay, ave n it. It 
sure is a Pp. Pearl Ernst, Council Grove, Kas. 






























I am ordering $5.00 worth of La e. I am very much pleased 
with it. . Henry J. Naefke, Farnhamville, Ia, Dollar Boxes 
Laymore, I find as ni 
. Adolph Swen- y 





Here is your oppor- 
tunity to buy the famous Lay- 
more at half price. You don’t need to 
: send any > pare Pf, ~ A fill out and mail the 
coupon below, and I will send you the two full-sized dollar 
packages. When the goods arrive, pay your postman only $1.00. 
I am sending Laymore out without money in advance because hun of 

- folks have put off ordering Laymore because it was too much trouble to get a money 
order or make out a check. I want everybody who raises poultry to use 


=. “MAKES THE LAZY HENS LAY” 


because it will double your poultry profits. Thousands of poultry raisers are mak- 
ing more money than they ever thought possible. The reason is Laymore. This 
scientific discovery tones up po hens and acts on the laying organs with such 
remarkable success that I sell Laymore under the absolute guarantee that it will 
double your eee, production or your money back. Mail the coupon now and get 
double value. Remember you don’t need to send any money with the coupon 
unless you want to. 


Sold Under an Absolute Money-Back Guarantee 


The experience of thousands of poultry raisers has been so remarkable and suc- 

cessful that I sell Laymore under the absolute guarantee that it will double your 
egg 1 roduction or your money back. You have nothing to lose and everything to 
gain, so why not take advantage of my liberal offer of two dollar packages for 
only $1.00 before it is withdrawn. 


hc f : Order Now—Use the Coupo 


n 

FESR) Sa ucts cn ih re ape 
address ten plainly, and mai ay. ou 

Hi COUPON need to send any money with the coupon unless you 














44 North Second St, 
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Warm shod-dry shod—clean shod 


The new “U. S.” Walrus means all three 





_— 


qualities you’ve always wanted! Look it over— 


Has at last is the overshoe that combines all the 
| it’s the new U. S. Walrus. 


‘tp ED RR Pipes wy Bee 


It’s an all-rubber overshoe that’s absolutely water- 
proof. It’s got a warm, snug-fitting fleece lining. And 
it’s easy to put on and take off because you just slip it 
over your leather shoes. 


ES ETE ee CR ee 


Best of all, the U. S. Walrus can be instantly 
cleaned. You can work for hours in the stickiest barn- 
yard mire; then a pail of water or a rinse at the pump 
washes the U. S. Walrus clean in a moment—removes 


every trace of mud from its smooth rubber surface. “U.S.” Arctics—Made of snow-tight 
cashmerette, warm and comfortable. 

a , < Reinforced where the wear is hardest. 

No wet tracks inside the house, either. A snep of In one, two, four, and six buckles, all 


i i ay 
the buckles—a push seks Ca gt et 
with your toe—and 
the U. S. Walrus is off. You walk into the house in your 


leather shoes, as clean and dry as when you left. 


ered 




















The comfort and convenience of the U. S. Walrus 
are backed up by real strength. Behind this new over- 
shoe is the experience of the oldest and largest rubber 
manufacturer in the world. A staff of experts have 
designed it—have made it an overshoe that is built to 















the U. S. Walrus is heavily reinforced. 


Your feet will always be warm—dry—clean shod 


with the U. S. Walrus. In every way, it’s the farmers’ 


ideal overshoe. 


Ask your dealer to-day to show you the new U. S. 
Walrus. After you’ve worn a pair for a day or so, you’ll 
realize why they’re fast becoming so popular with farmers 


everywhere. 


Other ‘‘U. S.’’ Models—all built for 
the hardest wear 





“U.S.” Felt Boots—Made of heavy, finest 
quality felt, all sizes. For wear with one- 
and two-buckle U. S. Perfections. 


*‘U. S.’’ Boots—Reinforced where 


pond 


Ask for'U.S7RUBBER, FOOTWEAR. 


United States Rubber Company 





the wear is hardest 


The Sole—Five soles in one, all of the 
finest rubber. 


Back of the heel—Every step you take 
puts a strain on the seam in back. At this 
point every U. S. Boot is reinforced with 
ten thicknesses. 


The toe — Won’t break through like the 
toe in so many boots. It has three heavy 
layers, a special toe-cap, and an extra 
sheet of highest quality rubber on the 
outside. 


The “bend” in front—A boot has no lacing 
in front to “give’’ as you walk. Every 
mile you cover, the rubber there bends 
arid buckles 750 times. Six heavy thick- 
nesses give long wear to U. S. Boots at 
this point, 





[eaves & 
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last. At every single point where the wear is hardest, 





Whether you prefer a boot for the wet season, a 
bootee, a ‘‘rubber”’ for general use, or a cloth-top arctic 
—you can find in U. S. rubber footwear exactly what 
you need. 


Every one of these models is made with the 
same care in details of construction as the U. S. Walrus. 
Tough, heavy soles—special reinforcements at toe and 
heel—and always the highest quality rubber—these 
points are winning U. S. rubber footwear thousands 
of new friends every year. 


Look for the U. S. Seal—it means solid wear and 
long service for your money. 





“U. S.” Boots are made in all sizes and styles 
—Short, Storm King, Sporting, and Tipe. 
In red, black, and white. 
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OL. J. A.WOOD- 

RUFF, 20th Engi- 
neers, said in official 
recognition of these 
“American” Mills 
(named Amex Mills 
by the Forestry Divi- 
sion) :—‘‘ When ties 
were called for in large 
quantities to support 
the advance of our 
troops at St. Mihiel 
and the Argonne, 
they were ready!” 


95 “American” Mills LikeThis 
Made History in France 


b : 


Official Photo 24476 








The Amex tie Mill, 20th Engrs., France 





The distinguished services rendered by 
2,000 ‘“‘American’’ machines in the forests 
of France, and at Ship Yards and Canton- 
ments, won from the War Department a 
citation for a Certificate of Merit. Now we 
are ready once more to fill orders promptly 
for “American” Portable Saw Mille to Pp 





Send for Free Illustrated War Book and Catalog 
American Saw Mill Machinery Co., 1382 Hudson Terminal Bldg., New York 


American Saw Mill 


reconstruct: »n on the farm. With lumber 
prices the highest in history, any farmer 
can make and save big money by sawing 
woodlot timber into lumber for himself and 
for his neighbors, with the still better 
“‘American’’ Portable Saw Mill, improved 
through war experience. 























STANDARD TIRES 


» LESS THAN HALF PRICE 

Standard make used tires in first-class condition, 
selected for us by an expeft. They can be readily 
guaranteed for 4,000 miles. 

We rebuild, in our own factory, standard make 
used tires into dependable long-mi tire bar- 
gains. And your money back if you don’t like them. 

. Do not confuse these tires with double tread or the 
so-called slightly used and demonstrating tires. 


Size Tires Tubes Size Tires Tubes 
30x3 $7.75 $2.25 32x4%% $1325 $4.15 
30x3%4 875 2.45 33x44 M25 4.35 
3ix3' 850 2.95 34xilg M4. 4.45 
32x34 9.75 2.78 35x4%4 4: 43s 
3ix4 150 2.25 36x45 1500 84.88 
32x4 11.98 3.45 35x5 wise 4.75 


7.8 
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[Bere Poultry Co, Box #0. 
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Get More Eggs; Save Feed 


Sky-high prices for eggs this winter will 
make big profits for those who know how 
and what grain mixtures to feed. Im- 
proper methods mean big loss. Prof. T. E. 
Quisenberry made a thousand hens in the 
American Egg-Laying Contest lay 200 to 
304 eggs each in a year. Another big flock 
cleared for him $6.15 per hen in nine 
months. His methods are explained in a 
new bulletin, “‘ How to Get More Eggs and 
Save Feed.” Get this free bulletin by writ- 
ing Quisenberry today, addressing care 


AMERICAN POULTRY SCHOOL, 
Dept. 282, Kansas ‘City, Mo. 


Makes Hens Lay 


Hundreds of people are getting more eggs by 
giving their poultry Macnair’s Chicken Powder. 
Results are guaranteed. Eggs mean money this 
winter as never before. Get your share by writing 
today fer a package of this remarkable preparation. 
No money is necessary. We send the package 
prepaid as soon as we get your request. When it 
arrives at your postoffice pay the postmaster $1.00, 
plus 10 cents C. O. D. charges. Use the Powder 
according to the directions on box, and if results 
are not satisfactory your money will be refunded 





} upon request. Send a postal for a package today. 


Macnair’s Poultry Products Co. 
Dept. 127, 47 S. Gay St., Baltimore, Md. 
Most Profitable 
a dy SS 
R. F. NEUBERT Co., Box 877, Menkats, Mize 
MAKE mom reise GUINEA PIGS 
us. ve Say of Vey rales to 
\ better than pantry pan ¥ 
sy es, i, 
PROFITABLE 
-Bred 
























expenses d 
io . . FAY gen* AL oy a poultry ond 
stock compounds. Imperial Co., D2, Parsons, Kan. 








200 Egg Strain. MICHAEL K. BOYER, 
Belleyue Avenue, Hammon 
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ton, N. J. 
Bred to Lay $.0."5" tine tose Putcore ee 
Pure-bred Chickens, Ducks, Geese, © 





+ veloping leaders is a sure way to develop 


Helping Communities 


To Commune 
That’s what county agents are doing 


BIDING county agent work has in view 
just one aim—to help each community 
discover itself; that is, find out what it is 
best adapted for and how most success- 
fully to realize that adaptation. Each 
community discovers itself when it finds 
its leaders and gets them to working in 
unison toward one end—that of boosting 
the community. Obviously then, de- 


a community. 
Each community is best adapted for 


| some specific line of production. One com- 





munity in the corn belt, some distance 
from the railroad, found that it must 
market its crops through live stock. 
Further study showed that hogs could be 
raised better than any other class of 
animals. Therefore, that community made 
an inventory, and from that on made the 

roduction of hogs its major work. Now it 
bids fair to become noted for this product. 

Thus a program of work is evolved for 
farmers and business men, as well as county 
agents. In formulating this program the 
people themselves decide what the com- 
munities are. Frequently a community 
takes in the territory about a small town 
where the folks do their trading. Some- 
times it centers about a consolidated school 
in the center of the township. In hilly 
country, it may take in only a valley where 
homes are easily accessible. In level coun- 
try, it may take in a township, although 
rarely can a township be grouped together 
for community action. A neighborhood 
is just a group of families living close to- 
gether; in a community the folks must not 
only live close together but they must also 
work close together. 

In a county of ordinary size there are 
often twenty-five or thirty communities. 
It is the idea of good county agent work to 
help each one of these communities to 
help itself. A program of work is about 
the only way to get at this, for in this 
program the leaders have a definite part. 
After each community works out its 
program, the results of the findings of the 
various committees can be gathered to- 
gether; the whole constitutes a program 
of work for the entire county. 

To the point: Here is a community 
contemplating a program of work for the 
next year. n that. this is not 
made out by the county agent and then 
foisted upon the community, for we have 
had quite enough of that already. A meet- 
ing of the leaders is called. Any man 
whose opinion is valued » 4 a circle of 
acquaintances is a leader. He is usuall 
right or his opinion wouldn’t be wort. 
much. 

The leaders, say, ten of them, come to- 
gether and decide upon what constitutes a 
community, together with its greatest 
needs. In the majority of cases, one of 
the first things a community must con- 
sider is soil fertility. Live-stock improve- 
ment is good, but to start out to improve 
the live stock on a barren soil is like put- 
ting the cart before the horse. Observa- 
tion shows that good animals follow fertile 
soil; they do not precede it. If the soil is 
poor, what makes it poor? Does the 
clover —— fail or winter kill? Are 
the ry eee fully known and utilized? 
What kind of fertilizer does the soil need? 

In all this the county agent acts merely 
as an adviser and suggester, never as & 
dictator. What we need all along the 
line from Washington to Podunk Center 
is less pulling from headquarters and 
more pushing from hindquarters. oe 

In community action the procedure is 
like that in a case of sickness. No remedy 
is weet pee vee disease has been 
diagnosed. It is to cure corns 
leaders Rees et yed the situation, the 

ve surve 81 } ey 
are ready to decide upon oon at 
. ee Apo ited: 


After the community 












































































of work. Probably up until this time, not 
one of these leaders has been community 
minded; but when the responsibility for 
the development of a group is a Hea 
squarely on the shoulders of the leaders, 
it is my observation that development 
roceeds vigorously. And why not? The 
eading people are boosting it. 

Given a community with a sour soil but 
otherwise adapted to hog production; from 
this on, community improvement is based 
en action and not talk; the demonstration 
is the thing, because we are all from Mis- 
souri. Lime one-half of a sour field, then 
compare yields at harvest time. Get one 
or two men to put soybeans in with corn 
for economical ie fattening purposes and 
then distribute twenty or twenty-five 
pure-bred gilts of the same breed to as many 
boys and girls. Just these three simple 
demonstrations in any community of this 
inclination will be a revelation. Have a 
definite aim. Shooting without a target is 
a sure way to waste ammunition and 
thousands of communities in the United 
States are doing this very thing. 

Now, folks, yours is a rare community 
if it does not 5 foe problems all its own. 
Get the leaders together to diagnose the 
eommunity ailment. Ask the county 
agent to come to the meeting. Counseling 
with earnest community doctors, a remedy 
will be applied. Try it; don’t wait for 
some one else but start something! 

ndiana. I.J. M. 





All Due to Misunderstanding 


“Vaccinating one calf is of minor impor- 
tanece,”’ says a county agent in Missouri, 
“but this calf was vaccinated for a man 
who stated publicly that he would shoot 
the county agent if he ever set foot on his 
farm. It made the piece of work of more 
importance than it would have been under 
other conditions. This work was done by 
invitation. The attitude of this man is 
the attitude of many after several years’ 
experience with a county agent.” 

Quite often, at the outset of county 
agent work, people failed to grasp its sig- 
nifieance. Some believed it a slur on their 
intelligence. Those who expressed them- 
selves publicly as being unalterably op- 

sed to the whole county agent business 

ve been naturally slow to line up in 
support of the county agent. Most county 
agents are so busy answering calls from 
those who desire their services that they 
have no time to,quibble with men who 
have no faith in their ability. Their work is 
their best argument, and in counties where 
county agent work has been given a fair 
trial, the results have been convincing. 





County Agents Were Busy 


More than 18,000 farm visits were madeby 
county agents in South Dakota last year, 
and more than 50,000 office calls were re- 
ceived. The agents addressed 5,443 meet- 
ings and extension schools with an atten- 
dance of 123,411. Nearly 700 boys’ and 
girls’ clubs were organized with a member- 
ship of 18,857. Forty marketing asso- 
ciations and local farmers’ exchanges or- 
ganized by county agents did a business 
valued at $680,460. More than 4,000 farm- 
ers took up the use of farm account books. 
Through the assistance of the eounty 
agents, farmers secured 9,532 head of 
registered live stock and organized thirty- 
eight live-stock breeders’ associations. 
the suggestion of the various nts, 
53,526 cattle were vaccinated for black- 
leg; 7,058 cattle were vaccinated for an- 
thrax; 2,257 animals were treated for 
hemorrhagic septicemia; 15,594 animals 
were dipped; 25,587 hogs were vaccinated 
against cholera; 12,199 hogs were treated 
for necrobacillosis, and the feed was 
changed on 234 farms to prevent forage 


‘poisoning. 
The aa bureaus distributed 17,403 
> cami and had 16,473 applications for 
, ‘Pp. 
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It’s not fat—it’s EGGS you want 


Are your hens just boarders? Fat and lazy? All their food 
going to flesh? Nothing left for egg production? Madam,—Your 
hens’ egg organs are dormant, and if you are going to be satisfied 
to let nature bide its own time to revive these dormant egg or- 
gans, it will be Spring eggs, not Winter eggs, for you. But why 
wait on nature? You can speed up egg production—you can 
make your hens lay now by feeding 





It contains Nux Vomica and Quassia, the best nerve, appetizing 
and digestive tonics known to the Materia Medica—tonics that 
promote a hen’s digestion—tonics that tone up the dormant egg 
organs so that the proper amount of food goes to egg produc- 
tion, and not all to flesh, and fat, and laziness, when it’s action, 
and eggs you want. 


Pan-a-ce-a supplies the additional iron for the blood, which is 
essential to the eding up process. It contains certain forms 
of lime that supply the needed material for making egg shells, 


Dr. Hess Poul Pan-a-ce-a insures a 


healthy, singing, g, paying poultry flock, 
Winter as well as Summer. 


Always buy Pan-a-ce-a according to the 
size of your flock. Get it from a reliable 
dealer in your own town. Tell him how man 
fowls you have, and he will supply you wi 
the proper sized package, whic aran- 
teed. Soe, ete . 25-Ib. pail, 
$3.00; 100-Ib. $10,00, Except in the far 
West and Canada, 

DR. HESS & CLARK, Ashland, Ohio 



























2 World’s Best. 
Poultry Journal 


You be the Judge? 


7 A. MONTIS. THA 1 Se 


- how to eet poultry with greatest 
profit; 84 to r68 pages; 26th year. Best articles; 
every number profusely illustrated. 1 yr., 60c; 2 yrs., $1.00. 


Reliable Poultry Journal Pub. Co., Dept.59, Quincy, Ill. 























, MILFORD, MASS. 
White Embgen and Toolouse Goose’ Whita 
Fokin and itouen ‘Ducks ; Cochin ; 
M. B. Turkeys and 3 


W. H. KOELL, Hampton, lowa 
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Abundant Power 
Mechanical Perfection 


Thousands of farmers have proven by 
the man power they conserve—the 
time they save—the amount dependable, econ- 


omieal power they give—that the lowest cost 
engines made are 


STOVER 


GOOD ENGINES 
Gasoline, Kerosene, Distillate, Crude Oil 
Stover construction exceptional, drop 


forged, machine hardened parts, heavy enough 
to eliminate vibration, but no excess weight. 


Easy to operate. Nothing to get out of order or 
make trouble. A size and type for every power 
meed. One-half H.P. to60H.P. 


Boones FREE 


Write for it teday and 
@ame of Stover 


STOVER MFG. & 
ENGINE Co. 
412 Lake St. Freeport, Ml. 
Windmi 

mp Jacks, Pnsilage 
Milis, 
t. 1988. Free Cat, 
















GRIND YOUR FEED 
FILL YOUR SILO 


ELL YO 
PUMP YOUR WATER 
ELEVATE YOUR GRAIN* 





Ward Work-a-Ford 
Gue_be peed with Ford, Quand, Doda, Roo and 


ears and 'to- 
mobile has a engine—it will outlast the car 


Friction Clutch Pulley on end of shaft. Ward Gover- 
nor,run by fan belt, gives perfect control. Moneyback 
. Ask for circular and special price, 


WARD MFE.CO., 2043 WSt., Lincoln, fleh, 














8 ripping teble may ~ at- 
tached. Guaranteed | year. 
Sinctooy. Wits tor catalogs 


HERTZLER 6 ZOOK CO, 
Box2 Belleville, Pa. 








This photograph of the Wichita tractor exhibition was exactly four feet long. 











The exhibition covered many acres 


The Profitable Tractor Is the Busy One 


By H. H. MUSSELMAN, Michigan 


HORSE that does no work when horse 
labor is needed on the farm is far 
from profitable; the profitable horse 

is the one that works the greatest possible 
number of days in a year. 

Likewise, the profitable tractor is the 
busy one. Ifa tractor can be used for only 
one job, and only during a short period, 
its value is less to the user than if 1t were 
used for various jobs throughout the year. 
Tractors, to be profitable, must be kept 
busy whenever possible. 

Of the work which a tractor can do to 
good advantage perhaps plowing stands 
first. From a survey made on twenty- 
seven farms on which tractors were used, 
the following crops predominated: Oats, 
corn, wheat, clover, potatoes and hay. 

Of the kind of work done by tractors on 
those farms the following operations were 
done on the greatest number of farms— 
plowing, disking, harrowing, hauling, roll- 
ing, sawing wood, filling silo and grinding 
feed. Besides these the tractor was rec- 
ommended for baling hay, loading hay, 
spreading manure, harvesting grain, pull- 
ing stumps, threshing and hulling clover. 
Not all of these kinds of work could be 
found on one farm, of course, but a number 
of them might be included in the list. 


Large Tractors for Large Farms 


Where the size of farm will permit, the 
large tractor will use the operator’s time 
to best advantage. On the other hand, the 
smaller tractor is less injurious to the soil 
and is adapted to more varied conditions. 
Where severe conditions are to be met in 
plowing, it is not safe to figure on less than 
ten-belt horse-power per plow. The belt 
horse-power of a three-plow tractor should 
be between twenty and thirty. A tractor 
of this size and weight can also be used to 
good advantage for other kinds of work, 
such as disking, harrowing and threshing. 


Tractors Should Not Race 


Select a tractor which will travel from two 
to three miles an hour. A road speed of 
four miles an hour might be selected, but 
the occasions on which that speed could 
be used would be rare} certainly never with 
heavy loads, for the racking strain would 
be toe much on wagons. 

A mistaken notion is sometimes held 


about plowing. In plowing, a certain 
amount of energy goes to cutting the soil, 
some of it to pulverizing, and a large part 
of it to lifting and turning over the furrow 
slice. When too high a plowing speed is 
used, a great deal of unnecessary work is 
done in throwing the furrow slice over on 
the plowed ground instead of laying it over 
into a smooth, well-turned furrow. 

As much work can be done at slow speed 
as with high traveling speed. The engine 
is capable of only a definite amount. of 
work. If this power is used up in speed it 
will be necessary to sacrifice in the number 
of plows which can be pulled or in the size 
of load which can be hauled. Pulling a 
larger load at a slow speed does not neces- 
sitate moving the tractor such a great 
distance to get the work done, which will 
be a comvenience to the operator at least. 


Points To Consider in Selecting 


There are some features of construction 
which are essential, if good results are to be 
secured with a tractor. The following list 
includes most of these features: 
1. Simplicity 
2. Durability 
a. Good material 
b. Good workmanship 
c. Good design 
. Accessibility 
. Interchangeability 
. Protection of working parts 
. Adaptability 
a. Plowing 
b. Tillage 
c. Hauling 
d. Belt 
. Ease of operation 
a. Turning small radius 
b.. Visibility of work 
c. Easily manipulated 
d. Safety of operation 
8. Weight 
a. Heavy enough to secure trac- 


a or 9 


~I 


tion 
b. Light enough to prevent injury 
to soil 


9. Cost 
a. Initial cost 
b. Cost of operation 
c. Maintenance cost. 
Simplicity, of course, is taken for granted 
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To be of greatest value, a tractor must displace horses—not replace them. 
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as being a good feature. If repairs are to 
be made in the field, far away from the 
garage and the skilled mechanic, as they 
must be, it is essential that all parts of the 
tractor can be reached with the use of ordi- 
nary wrenches and tools. 

There should be little difficulty in inter- 
changing old parts for new. Also, since 
the tractor is placed under the most gruel- 
ing conditions, as it would be in a dry 
plowed field where it would be subject to 
the ruinous effects of dust and sand, it is 
highly important that all wearing and 
working parts be thoroughly protected 
from dust and grit and run in oil or grease- 
tight cases. The automobile, traveling at 
a high rate of speed, can keep out of its 
own dust. The tractor traveling slowly 
can not escape this deluge of both grit and 
grime. 

Not only should the bearings and work- 
ing parts be well protected, but provision 
should be made for cleaning the air which 
goes through the cylinders. 

Visibility of work is very important. A 
good job of plowing can not be done if it 
is impossible to keep an eye on the furrow. 





Tractors Increase Man Power 


HE advantage of the tractor lies not so 

much in the reduction of the cost of per- 
forming a unit of work as in the fact that 
it permits one man to do considerably 
more work in a given time. This has been 
true of practically all improved farm ma- 
chines. Even the grain binder, generally 
considered as one of the greatest agricul- 
tural inventions of the century, which has 
increased about eight-fold the acreage one 
man could handle, has not resulted in de- 
creasing materially the cost of producing 
grain. 

Men who hope to reduce greatly the cost 
of farming operations by the use of a 
tractor dod: bear these facts in mind. 
Judging by the experience of tractor users, 
it is not safe to expect any material reduc- 
tion in the cost of farm operations per acre 
through the use of the tractor, but it is 
safe to expect to be able to increase the 
crop acreage to a very considerable ex- 
tent and, at the same time, the amount of 
crops which one man can raise. 

The cost of doing the work with a 
tractor in most cases can not be directl 
compared with the cost of doing it with 
horses, since on farms where tractors are 
used a number of horses generally are re- 
open any a therefore, must 

made between the eost of operating the 
bn with horses alone and the cost of 
operating with the tractor and a certain 
number of horses. Not infrequently 
horses stand idle while the tractor is being 
used for field work, because there is not 
sufficient help available to use them at the 
Same time, and in such cases part of the 
cost of their maintenance must be con- 
sidered when figuring the cost of farm 
seem, since they are as much a part 

the farm power plant as is the tractor. 


Not only should the relative expense of 
Operation with ‘the two methods be con- 
sidered, but also the relative results. The 


crop acreage and consequent in- 


_ G¥ease in incomes which the use of the 


tractor will often make 
More than offset a sli 
Operating expenses of the 


ible may much 
t increase in the 
farm. 
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Many.farmers attended the Wichita tractor exhibition and gained much valuable information about tractors 
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Apply Engine Power To Your Farm 
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WITTE Engine on your 
farm will make your work 
easier, increase your capacity, 

save time and money. Its power can 
be economically applied to a large 
variety of uses every day in the este 


It is a high tension ignition engine 

that you can install, operate and keep in order 

using the fuel that is cheapest or 

easiest to get in your locality — gas, distillate, 
kerosene or gasoline. 


You can take a WITTE of suitable 
size and furnish topene © the water for 
your stock, iad or chop eed, fill thesilo, 
milk the cowsif you have a milking machine, 


separate thecream, churnit, and roll the butter, 


It will clean the grain for seeding, 


te the self binder, thresh the crop, bale 

straw, and crush limestone to renew the 
soil. It will furnish power to operate your feed 
mill, husk and elevate the corn, or shell it, and 
erind it = our daily table use, You ean mix 
Stn ety for ailding B —_ a well or, 


In the spring you can irrigate your 
and spray your it trees, 
bumper crop, "in the fall you can grind the 
apples pe ior your store of cider, or crush thecane 
to make syrup for your breakfast wheat cakes, 


With a WITTE outfit You can saw 
te your saw mill, clear your 


ye, cut your ice in the winter, or fill your 
stock ae in the summer, A’ WITTE wil} 


aoe See pum Gan towapieen Uniaed ten light 
og ta cate nate merely touching 





Do YOUR Work—At LESS Cost 


200,000 successful farmers and 
ranchers are using WIT1E Engines to operate 
all kinds of Jabor saving machines, They are 
making more money, adding to the family prose 
perity, comfort, convenience and pleasureat @ 
most economical] cost, Some use only one ene 

gine, others have a dozen at work, What ow 
are doing, you can do, if you wish, [I will 
you an engine suitable for your needs, on any 
terms fair to both — cash or easy paymentg— 
as you prefer, 


You will make no mistake in select- 
ing a WITTE for youn Sern farm or orzour shop work, 
i have been making shop engines 
exclusively for 84 ye Ae. — have the largest 
exclusive engine factory in the U. S. selling 
direct.- You buy direct, You got 100 per cent 
engine g efficiency, You get quick 
shipment—no Cow waiting —you take no risk, 


I guarantee every part of the 
WITTE you or pe a during the ene 
aoe — gine, I guarantee safe deo 

er over rating. You 

only my PAG jo add price, saving 
$16 to $300 $500 according to purchased, i 
As an fThastzations” I can sell you 
a2 se WITTE, gasoline, cums on rn 

sizes, 8, 4, 6.5 a ie 163 
and 30 EP. at favorakle prices, 
cali aaa its use—tells why 

trated Catalog, Learn what others ae d 
with their WITTE Engines. Wha’ 
that wi Se mueas valuable in selecting an en- 
Book et your work, I want you to see this 


Py aot Cae Vpn at a special cas 

Wirt sent shows every The of the 

5 Weta: me today for this Big Ilus- 

users will Be dey cy won Ba we Bd 
before you deciddon any make of engine, 


will interest you.—Ed, H, Witte, Pres, 
KANSAS CITY.MO.  ja::,..+ PITTSBURGH, PA, 
1628 Oakland Ave, S==!-0) 1628 Empire Bldg. 
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Fairbanks-Morse *‘Z”’ Engines use Bosch 
High Tension Magneto Ignition. Largest 
Magneto order goes to Bosch. 


Fill your Silo more quickly and more cheaply by using a 
properly designed Bosch-Equipt Gas Engine. 

The famous Fairbanks-Morse investigation which 
resulted in their making Bosch High Tension Magneto 
Ignition Standard on their famous “‘Z”’ enginesis your 
guide for selecting any gas engine driven piece of ma- _ 
chinery—if it’s Bosch-equipt, its Best-equipt. 

The manufacturer who makes Bosch High Tension Mag- 
neto his standard ignition spends more money than he 
would for any other system in order to give you a finer, | 
more perfect and a more dependable product. 

Specify Bosch High Tension Magneto Rgetiton for your 
Truck, Tractor or Automobile; Bosch is America 
Supreme Ignition System. You can get it if you will 
insist. 


BE SATISFIED 


4 
AMERICAN BOSCH MAGNETO CORPORATION 


Main Office and Works: 2.8 Bn 0. 6. 6.8. © Springfield, Mase, 
Branches: . New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco, 


More than 200 Service Stations in over 200 Cities 
Any Fairbanks-Morse Dealer will = ~~ 


you the nearest Bosch Service Sta 
is the a 


SPECIFY BOSCH 
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Master Workmen. Advertised by 


Send for Iustrated Literature 
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Largest in the 














Make Old Tires Pay You 


F you are accustomed to sell old autoe 

mobile tires to the junkman for a few 
cents you will be interested in the way 
that one man makes them pay him big 
mileage. 

The average fabric tire consists of four 
ply of fabric covered with the body of 
rubber. Oftentimes the fabric of the tire 
is but slightly injured when the shoe ig 
discarded. 

This man cuts the beading from the old 
tires, and then with a vise and pliers he 
removes the three inside ply, of fabric. 
After the edge is beveled with a knife it 
makes a serviceable reliner which will add 
several hundred miles to the service of 
another tire. If the fabric is bad in places 
it can be cut into sections for blowout 
patches. The only part of the tire of 
value to the junkman, the rubber surface, 


can still be sold. 
New York. William H. Leach. 


To Dust and Polish the Car 


d serviceable liquid for polishing and dust- 

the car is easily made thus: Add a 
half pint of turpentine to a pint and a 
half of light lubricating oil. 

The best way to use this is with a hand 
spray such as is used for spraying cows. 
First spray the mixture on the body of the 
car; then wipe it off with a piece of cheese- 
cloth. The result is a polish which is very 
satisfactory in appearance and quite last- 
ing in effect. Vike other liquid polishes 
the spray must be used to get the best re- 
sults. W. L. 








Cut Slots for Cotter-Pins 


When overhauling an automobile or trac- 
tor—or any farm machine for that matter 
—there are always a great many bolts 
that have castellated nuts to be held in 
place by cotter-pins. When these are re- 
placed, there is often much difficulty in 
inserting the cotter-pins because it is im- 
— to tell just where the cotter-pin 

ole in the bolt is. The work will be 
facilitated a great deal if a slot is made on 
the end of the bolt with a file or a hack- 
saw. Have the slot running in the same 
direction as the cotter-pin hole. Then it 
will be easy to tell when the castellations 
of the nut are in the right place for easily 
inserting the cotter-pin. 





Cheap Casings Are Expensive 


There are a lot of points to learn in buyi 
automobile tire casings. One is not to bu 
a cheap casing, and expect your chert: | 
worth. 

One of the valuable things we have 
learned in our eleven years with a motor- 
ear, has been to buy a new inner tube to 
install into every new casing that is pur- 
chased. The better and-heavier this tube 
the more wear in miles we can figure from 
a tire. For this reason, a good new inner 
tube will keep up the ag r amount of 
inflation, because it hol e air pressure 
required, and because the tire is not run- 

ning half flat or poorly inflated, breaking 


the the side walls down and causing friction - 


in the fabric of the tread. 


mee | save you r price of the best inner 
tube in course of your wear on casings. 
Ohio. Geo. W. 4 
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What My Gasoline Engines Do 


By WILLIAM WALTON 




















A gasoline engine and buzz-saw are pretty stiff competition for a buck-saw 


farm, too; we'll throw that in, 
without extra charge,” said the 
real estate agent. 

“Tt runs the farm machinery, I suppose?” 
I asked. 

“Well, yes; that is, it pumps the water, 
and—and I believe it grinds corn for the 
chickens, and—that’s about all,’’ he ended, 
a bit confusedly. 

“T reckon the farm will suit me,’’ I said, 
smiling; “but I’m going to put that gaso- 
line engine to work; it’s loafing now.” 

And I did put it to work; or rather, I 

ut a new one to work, for the old one was 
in pretty bad shape, and somewhat too 
small for its new duties. 

I put a good, standard four horse-power 
gasoline engine in the middle of an old 
shop-building, and set up a line-shaft over- 
head. I ran belts from this shaft to all 
my various pieces of machinery. 

The water-pump to supply the pressure 
tank was already in place, but it was of an 
old pattern, without any air-compressor. 
So I bought a little air-pump, fitted with 
tight-and-loose pulleys; I only need to run 
it about once a month. Next, I put in my 
electric-light plant; the engine was power- 
ful enough to do the pumping and at the 
same time run the generator. This was 
very convenient and economical, I found. 

The old feed-mill that had belonged to 
the previous owner was in good shape, so 
I hitched it up to the line shaft. It crushes 
corn and bone for the chickens, makes cob- 
meal for my cows, and even grinds apples 
for cider. I shovel the pomace into a small 
hand-mill to press out the juice. When 
my young orchard is a little older, I'll 
get an engine to work the spray-pump; and 
I'll put in a regular power-press to turn 
all my waste apples into vinegar or sweet 
cider. (I think there will be a big demand 
for non-alcoholic fruit juices of every sort 
as soon as the prohibition law goes into 
effect, and I mean to be ready.) 

All sorts of other pieces of machinery are 


ANG: there’s a gasoline engine on the 


belted to my __line-shaft—corn-sheller, 
‘grindstone, emery-wheel. If I ran a dairy 
of any size I would also hitch on my cream 
separator and churn, but I haven’t gotten 
that far yet. My farm is quite small; I 
haven’t so much large machinery as my 
neighbors; but here’s a partial list of the 
power-driven devices on farms within ten 
miles of my home: 

Thresher, silo-filler, silage-cutter, seed 
cleaner, wood-saw, sawmill, churn, sepa- 
rator, pump, electric-light plant, machine 
drill, farm cold-storage plant, well-driller, 
stone-crusher, gravel-and-sand sifter, con- 
crete-mixer, hay baler, sprayer, feed-mill, 
cider-press, hay carrier, grindstone. 

bought my first outfit years ago. 
Recently my electric-light batteries wore 
out (I had tried to save money by getting 
too small a plant) and’ I put in a new 
system with a “built-in” kerosene engine 
attached directly to.the dynamo. My 
old engine, though still in running order, 
Was wearing somewhat and kept needing 
new parts; therefore, I bought a second 
kerosene engine and belted it up to the 
line-shaft. So, I now have two engines— 
one for electric light and one for general 
purposes. 

Some people think this is not a good plan, 
because it means two engines where one 
would do. In some cases I would fully 
agree with them, but I have a good-sized 
house, with a large family, and use a good 
deal of electric current; so, I would be put- 
ting a lot of work on just one engine. Be- 
sides, a line-shaft eats up a good deal of 
power—anywhere from twenty-five to 
fifty per cent; and under the circumstances 
I am convinced that my built-in engine 
pers for itself. I had mighty good satis- 
action out of my old belt-driven plant, 
and if I hadn’t tried to save unwisely, I 
would still be using it. . 

No matter whether the stationary engine 
is gasoline, kerosene or crude oil, you'll 
surely find that it is a necessity on even a 
very small farm, just as I do. 

* 





























Would you be able to protect your 
family—if the danger came fto- 
nightP You know you owe it to 
them to have a good revolver in 
yourhome. Don’t wait forthe emer- 
gency. Now is the time to buy an 


IVER JOHNSON 


SAFETY 


ivromaric REVOLVER 


The safe revolver for the home. 
Safe because it can’t go off by 
accident. You can literally ““Ham- 
mer the Hammer.” Strong, dur- 
able, straight shooting—the Iver 
Johnson is the revolver for your 
home. 

Iver Johnson shotguns; too; are 
perfectly balanced, accurate, de- 
pendable, and conscientiously made 
throughout. 

Send for these Free Books 

A-"Revolvers” B-"‘Bicytles” C-'’Motorcycles” 


If your dealer cannot supply the Iver 
ohnson, send us his name and address, 
e will supply you through him. 


Iver Johnson’s Arms& Cycle Works 


163 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 
717 Market Street 99 Chambers Street 
San Francisco New York 


Iver Johnson Revolvers 
aresafe, You can 
“Hammer the Hammer” 


GRASS SEED 


FREE SAMPLES Fees 


Don’t fail to in ins, leaned 
Tim: $5.60 
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FARRISONS’ NURSERIE 


Fruit Trees Budded 
From Fruiting Orchards 


Peach, apple, pear, plum, ° 
greens, shade trees and shrul , 
Write for 1920 catalog 
HARRISONS’ NURSERIES 
Berlin, Marytend 
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| Enough Sta-so 
| to Girdle the Globe 


Enough Sta-so was sold last year to surface a 
roll of roofing 7 feet wide and 27,056 miles long 


Sta-so is crushed slate used to surface asphalt roofing. 


You will see Sta-so slate surfaced asphalt roofs the world 
round on homes, barns, garages or out-houses. You can identify a Sta-so 
surfaced roof by its soft distinetive color—either a rich Indian red or a cool 
sage green. These colors cannot fade because Nature created them. 


But Sta-so surfaced roofing is more than merely beautiful. 
It successfully resists any and all kinds of weather. Sta-so resists fire to the 
uttermost. It positively is proof against sparks or embers—and it will wear 
for years and years. 


As for economy. The average first cost of tile roofing is 
three times as high; of solid slate roofing twice as high; the best wood 
shingles usually cost more. On the basis of cost per year Sta-so surfaced 
roofing is the cheapest roofing you can buy. 


Before you next order roofing, find this label. Look 
for it on the rolls and the bundles of shingles carried by your dealer. It is 
a guarantee thet your slate-suriaced roofing will never fade or turn bleck. 











(ON-FADING'S LAT ERY 
POOF. SURTACE A 
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Amalgamated Roofing Co. . . Chicago, Ii, Mcfienry Milthouse Mig. Co. South Bend, Ind. 
Barber Asphalt Paving Co. . . Phila, Pa. Keystone Roofing Mfg.Co. . . . York, Pa, 
Barrett Company . . . . New York,N.¥. National Reefimg Ce. . . Tonawanda, N.Y. 
“ge ag ae Colene m Pioneer Co . . Los Angeirs, Calif, 

FP. Belton Mfg,Co. . Minneapoli i Reynelds Shi Co. . Grand Rapids, Mich, 
Bird & Son . . . Hamilton, Ont., Caneae , “a o. 









Bird & Sen . - + + East Walpole, Mass. 
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Six Ways of Saving Fuel 
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Diagram of furnace, showing dampers 


F the coals available in your market 
the one that requires the least 
attention in burning. } 
Use an economical method of burning 
your coal. 
Keep your house temperature comfort- 
ably low—65° F., instead of 75° F. 
Heat only as many rooms as the comfort 
of your family requires. 
Shorten the heating season as much ag 
possible. 
Bum wood wherever possible. 


Selection of Coal 


In order that coal may be burned eco- 
nomically in a house-heating furnace, the 
coal t should be of such kind that the 
fire requires little attention. The follow- 
ing coals require attention in the order 
named : 


Anthracite coal in sizes from one-half 


inch to size 

evecnall Pocahontas. (semi-soft) coal 
over one-quarter inch and through three 
or four-inch screen. 

Sized soft coal in pieces from one-half to 
three inches across. 

Firmg anthracite: When using anthra- 
cite coal the best results are obtained by 
spreading the coal evenly over the entire 
fuel bed. The fire should not be allowed to 
beeome too low before putting on a fresh 
firing. A fuel bed from five to ten inches 
thick gives good results. The fire should 
be disturbed as little as possible. 

— semi-soft coals: The semi-soft 
coats the Pocahontas type are nearly 
smokeless and make but little soot. The 
coal can be spread evenly over the entire 
fuel bed. The fire keeps better over night 
if the last firing is heaped to one side of the 
grate. 

Firing soft coals: Soft coals are 
smoky and cover the flue surfaces with a 
large amount of soot and tar, which re- 
duces the transfer of heat and impairs the 
draft. Place the fresh charge on one side 
of the grate oe part of the sur- 


face of the fue uncovered, 
Regulating the Draft ~ 
Draft tion is perhaps the most im- 
portant in burning coal efficiently 
in house-heating furnaces. The draft s 
ted mainly with three one 
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thereby zognate the amount of heat the 
furnace delivers to the house, adjust the 
damper in the ash-pit door and the damper 
to the chimney. 

The damper C in the firing door sup- 
plies air over fire needed to burn the gases 
rising from the fuel bed; therefore, its reg- 
ulation controls the completeness of com- 
bustion of these gases. When soft coal is 
burned a large volume of combustible gases 
rises from the fuel bed immediately after 
the firing; therefore, the damper in the fire 
door must be opened enough to allow the 
air necessary for burning the gases to enter 
the furnace. After the smoky gases cease 
to rise from the freshly fired coal, the 
quantity of air supplied over the fuel bed 
can be reduced by partly closing the damp- 
er in the firing door. 

There should be a damper, D, in the 
smoke-pipe ; this damper can be used in 
addition to damper A to control the draft. 

No rule can be given for the exact ad- 
justment of the dampers. The proper 
adjustment must be ascertained by trial. 
In general, to make the fire burn faster, 
close the lid Ayin the pipe leading to the 
chimney and open the damper B in the 
ash-pit door. To make the fire burn 
slower, raise somewhat the lid in the check 
draft A and partly close the damper B in 
the ash-pit door. The damper C in the 
firing door is more difficult to adjust be- 
cause there is no way to determine the com- 
pleteness of combustion. In burning soft 
coal this damper should be slightly open all 
the time. In burning hard coal or coke 
enough air for complete combustion may 
enter the furnace through various leaks, 
even when the damper is completely closed, 


Keep House Temperature Lower 


Instead of the temperature being between 
70° F. and 74° F., it can be kept between 
62° F. and 68° F., without any discomfort 
or any danger to health. In fact, some 
medical authorities ascribe the “colds” 
common in winter to living in too warm 
houses. Keeping the house at 65° F. in- 
stead of 72° F. means a saving of from 
fifteen to twenty per cent on fuel. 


Heat Fewer Rooms 


In many houses the fantfily can get along 
comfortably by keeping three or four rooms 
warm instead of heating six or seven rooms. 
And this can be done without any real 
hardship on the family. Really only the 
three rooms in which the family lives need 
to be heated at all. If consumptives can 
get well by sleeping outdoors, why could 
not well people keep well by sleeping in 
unheated bedrooms with the windows 
wide open? 
Shorten the Heating Season 


In some homes the furnace is started too 
early in the fall and is run too late in the 

ring.. These faint-hearted people in 
their fear of catching cold heat their houses 
unnecessarily. When mornings and eve- 
nings are chilly a grate fire for a short time 
im one or two rooms will make the house 
comfortable. 


Burn Wood When Possible 


Wood is the cheapest source of fuel on 
~ farms which have woodlots, Besides, wood 
is cleaner fuel. 

The knotty, diseased and dead trees in 
&@ woodlot furnish fuel ¢nough each year 
for the average family. By careful plant- 
mg each year to replace the trees removed 
. & source of fuel can be assured. 
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Fairbanks -Morse 
“Z Engine with 
Bosch Magneto 
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Greater Engine Value 


VER 250,000 farmers bought the “‘Z” engine. J They 
know it is powerful, dependable, and practically fool- 
proof—truly a great engine. J But now we anriounce the 
one addition which could possibly improve the “Z’’ perform- 
ance—Bosch high tension, oscillating magneto ignition. J So 
let the “‘Z’”* dealer near you show jJou in detail this greater 
engine Value. J Over 200 Bosch Service Stations combine 
with “Z’”? dealers to give ever) farmer buyer a remarkably 
complete engine service. J Prices — 114 H. P. $75.00 — 
3 H. P. $125.00—6 H. P. $200.00—All F.O.B. Factory, 
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The Evidence 
that Colgate’s is pre- 
ferred by more dentists 
is contained in the affi- 
davits and other papers 
in this evidence chest. 
They show the result of 
an investigation made 
impartially among the 
Dental Profession the 
country over, Thechest 
is deposited with The 
Title Guarantee &Trust 
Co, of N. Y., where 
accredited committees 
may examine it on ap- 
plication te us. 
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What are your 
teeth 


worth? 


They are worth so much to you 
that the care necessary to help pre- 
serve them is a wonderfully good 
investment. In this care adentifrice 
is needed—as any doctor or dentist 
will tell you. 


But you can afford to use only a 
safe one—Colgate’s. 


Unless your mouth requires medicine 
to correct. some unusual condition 
you should avoid strongly drugged 
dentifrices. 


Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream 
cleans the teeth—and does it well 
—without risky chemicals. And it 
is delicious in flavor. 


You, too, should use Colgate’s—con- 
venient—it ‘‘comes out a ribbon, lies 
flat on the brush ’’— economical, too. 


*COLGATE & CO. 
Dept. 88 
199 Fulton St., New York 










Send 21 

the 14 Colgate Mother 
amr aor: x 
Jessie W ft Vos Smith 













































your means, Ifyou want a paperin your home which is sincere, 


briefly he og. Send 18¢ tc sho that sl lige once 3 ee 
sgproceee Ras eus ea ovngy ups cleacty, taisly ,faisiy. b ie _ - A Ta. os om thet von s atyou 


Sc in stamps or coin 8 bring you the 


weeks on on tral The} Pathfinder is an illustrated weekly, published at the Na- 
tion's center, for the Nation; a paper that prints all the - of the world and 
paper filis the bill 


tells the truth and only the truth; now in its 


pepe pen ey the purse; it costs but $1 a year. ae wantto keep posted 
on what going on inthe world, at the org ye of time or money, this is 
Pathfinder is yours. If you 
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free trial. 
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Genuine $100 Oliver Typewriters now $57. 


Direct from fac- 
tory to you, And we ship you an Oliver for 
No payment down. 
return it. If you want to own it, pay us only 
iter Gexmale’ ee You $43. Writ a oe 

writer on ou save rite lytely free. Very small charge for lessons only. We pesnestes ene. 
today for full particu- Complete . 

tars, including our book, 
“The Typewriter on the 
Then we will 
send you an Oliver for 
‘Write now. 


The Oliver Typewriter Co, 


greatest type- 


Keep it or 





TENOR BANJO 


music by mall, To first 
Mandolin, 
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Protection for New Settlers © 


Wee looks after prospective 
settlers in a way that is gratifying. 
The plan is a model for other states. 
man who writes to the Com- 
missioner of Immigration gets a numbered 
certificate, signed by the Commissioner 
himself. ‘This certificate is to be kept by 
oe prospective settler, and presented to 
real estate firm he approaches with 
the intention of a land. The cer- 
tificate informs the estate agent that 
the state of Wisconsin is in touch with the 
prospective buyer, and that it will protect 
him as far as is legally possible. 

Crooked land companies now generally 
refuse to sell farms to men in possession of 
these certificates, because they know it 
would be a very unprofitable sale. Through 
the efforts of the Immigration Depart- 
ment, many cases of fraud have been ad- 
justed, and the fear of publicity has been 
put into the hearts of the unreliable land 
sharks. The advertising men of the great 
newspapers of Chicago and other cities 
are cooperating with the Commissioner, 
and slowly but surely fraudulent. adver- 
tisements are being eliminated from the 
high-class newspapers. 

Wisconsin is probably the best example 
of far-sighted immigration work, although 
other states are beginning to pay more 
attention to the ethical phases of the 
problem. A recent letter to supposedly 
official sources in connection with other 
states brought a flood of letters from real 
estate men, showing that names were not 
held in confidence, but turned over to 

various land companies. 

Wisconsin may get fewer settlers, but 
those who comé seem to stick, beeause they 
are not fleeced before they. get upon their 
farms, Of course, a@ eertain . number 
never get in touch with. the Immigration 
Department, and these may or may not 
get good farms, depending upon whether 
or not they were lucky enough to find 
honest dealers, W.A. FP. 


Refrigerator Cars 


Must Be Kept Traveling 


The high cost of living is about to produce 
a race of madmen. Only let us be mad 
enough to stop waste and unnecessary 
increase in our living expenses. For in- 
stance, when refrigerator cars are held as 
storage houses for an average of five days 





‘after arriving at the terminals, farmers 


suffer loss by waste and consumers. pay 
higher prices for-food. 

It takes about twenty days for a refrig- 
erator car to make a round trip. Add five 
days to these and you have increased the 
whole by twenty-five per cent. Refrig- 
erator cars are scarce and good farm pr 
uce-is often wasted because there is no 
car available for shipping. 

Here is the whole case: Farmers have 
produce. They can not get it to the big 
centers. It becomes a loss by waste. 
Meanwhile, the big centers are inad- 
equately supplied and consumers must pay 
the exorbitant prices of a scant erschage 

What is the-remedy? Obviously, 
get a bigger supply of cars. The 
Administration is doing all it can, and 
still the supply does not equal the demand. 
Therefore—and this is most important— 
we must put the present supply of refrig- 
erator cars in continuous use. - Do away 
with the unnecessary twenty-five per cent 
of delay. 

With this end in view, the one sane 
thing is to see to it that every po 
terminal is equipped as soon as 
with’a cold storage house in foc 


Refrig- 
erator cars should be bade a into these 
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Lieutenant Maynard’s plane, which made the record from New York to San Francisco 
and back again. This photograph was suaapes at San Francisco, Calif., just before the 
return journey was made and was the first thing taken out of the plane on its arrival at 
Mineola, Long Island Copyright, Underwood & Underwood 








This is aking. Take a good look at him, so you will 
always know a king when you see one. King Albert 
of Belgium is here shown addressing a crowd from 
his car. Of whom does he remind you? C., U.&U. 








Which seat do you poilec® This shows the seating arrangement in the new U. S. 


Papas aerial transport. Two pilots and eight passengers can be com- 
fortably carried, What kind of plane will be used twenty-five years from now? 
Copyright, Underwood & Underwood 








This is not in the Orient but in Mury, England. There are many thousands of Moham- 
medans working in that country, and at the Feast of Buan these devout followers of the 
great Mohammed erect a mosque, cast off their shoes and kneel in silent supplication. 
It’s an interesting and unusual sight Copyright, Western Newspaper Union 


Through ) 
the 
Camera’s 








This is = behe—3 baby Fait | = ®.° Sea 

Dek. "Hide Weedd ke The Barnard statue of Lincoln, unveiled by Judge 
like to feed him during Alton B. Parker, at Manchester, England. This is the 
the present H. C. L.? statue that was much criticized here because the face 


C., U. & U. of Lincoln was considered “ugly” C., U. & U. 
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Keep your engine warm, boys — your 
engine. Here's how—High Rock eden 
wear. The fleece-lining keeps you warm 
and comfortable —tuned up fer a 

run. And you save money because it 
wears so well. 


pment er hay NO on the front, 
At your dealers in two piece or union suits. 


HIGH ROCK 


































Bine cuts 15 to 35 
wood a 


Ty Dowt een My = f| @boy can handle it. 
A boo _o—* Bt Go owt, iendorecd by : g 
th officials everywhere. 
































































The Seal of Secrecy 


[Continued from page 28] _ 
But,” ag gear oanyeergger ie ee 
I believe I can have an visit 


Rufus.” 
Marjorie failed to share his merriment. 
There was 2 note of anxiety in her voice 


a eee 
“ to stay, 
a you really think you ought y. 


“Sure! Why not? I can’t afford Bends 


waste a perfectly good ev : 
Ida — times aoe ao Ga oe with “mn 


than with Uncle Rufus.” 

“Yes, I know; but—” She left the 
sentence unfinished and glanced toward the 
upper floor. She seemed to be listening, 
with dread, for sounds from the study. 

“I saw McKinlock yesterday,” Quinn 
said, trying to speak in a care-free manner. 

“Met him outside, as I was leaving. He 
wasn’t, by any chance, calling on you?” 

That Mr. McKinlock also occupied a 
prominent place in her thoughts became 
clear when she said: 

“Yes; he was. You hadn’t been gone a 
minute before he came in. He—I’m not 
sure that I ought to tell you, Douglas—’”’ 

“Please go on!” 

' “Well, h-he—he asked me to marry 
1im!”’ 

“Oh! said Douglas Quinn. ‘“What else?” 

“Nothing else, except—I can’t bear the 
sight of him. I loathe him. I always have. 
I don’t know why. I can’t understand 
why Uncle Rufus has always been so fond 
of him; and now, stranger still 

She broke off suddenly and seized his 
arm,,with an excited whisper: ‘‘Sh-h! 
Here he comes now!” 

Quinn, listening, heard voices upstairs— 
McKinlock’s and her uncle’s—raised in 
anger. Both apparently, were talking at 
once, and Quimn could make nothing of 
what they said, except that each spoke 
angrily. ‘Then he heard footfalls, descend- 
ing rapidly. In another moment McKin- 
lock flashed into view on the staircase and 
rushed out into the night without s ene 

As the heavy front door daunk table 
him, Quinn stood up, and smiled down re 
Marjorie, almost submerged in~a deep 
armchair before a log fire in the grate. 

“Now for the judge!” he said. 

She glanced up, a little startled, it seem- 
ed, by the sound of his voice. 

“I—Douglas, I almost hate to have you 
see him tonight. He’s in such an ugly 
temper, and I’m afraid—” 

“P’'m not, though. And Ill beard him 
in his den and emerge victorious.” Lean- 
ing over the leather back of her cushioned 
chair, he kissed her reassuringly, then 
turned and hastened upstairs. 


CHAPTER Ill 
WARNING! 
Judge Blackburn’s study was on the third 
floor—a large front room, with three 
windows facing the street. Two of these 
windows opened upon a small veranda 
which seldom if ever was used. 

The judge, a tall, powerfully-built man 
of advanced age, was seated at a huge 
mahogany desk, his back to the door, when 
Quinn appeared on the threshold. He 
looked up ay = sme over his shoulder. 
Recognizing Quinn, his — gray 

Verve othang fer The Siar tong onight,” he 

“T’ve or The Siar % 
said, and turned back to his desk. 

Unbidden, young Quinn entered the 


room, smiling 
ers don’t want anything for The Star to- 
night. I want something for myself.” 
Blackburn, without looking 
asked with cold 
“Well, what do you want for yourself?” 
“I want your niece,” said coming 
ae ea “I want to marry 


eT he judge swung round in his swivel 





chair and ayed the young apa nna 
ly disconcerting, curious way. hai, 


ged countenance, his iron-gray hair, 
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entire being, in fact, seemed to reflect a hard 
animosity; and his voice, always severe, 
was unusually caustic when he said: 

“And you expect my consent to such a 
marriage?” 

By hoped—both of us hoped—that you 
might—” 

‘‘That’s too bad,”’ the judge interrupted. 
“T’m sorry to disappoint you. The thing 
is absurd, preposterous.” 

“Marjorie doesn’t think so—nor I, 
either.” 

“How would you support her? What 
prospect can you possibly offer her? Have 
you thought of that?” 

“Often,” said Quinn. “I’m getting $45 
a week on The Star, and—” 

we hat wouldn’t pay her dressmaker’s 
bills,’”’ said the judge. 

“Lots of married couples live on less. 
Besides, I’m due for a raise pretty soon, I 
think; and I’m fitting myself for the city 
editor’s job, which pays $5,000 a year. 
a and I pio 9 get along well 
eno 
jada Blackburn, leaning back in his 
wide swivel chair, lowered his massive head 
and regarded Quinn from beneath his 
shaggy eyebrows. His gaze was peculiarly 
disconcerting. 

“T think I see what you mean,” he said, 
and the measured syllables cut like steel. 
“You mean you could get along if I helped 
you. Well, you’re headed straight for 
disappointment. Marjorie, as you know, 
has nothing of her own; and should she be 
so unwise as to marry you, she will get 
nothing from me—not one ceni!’’ 

Quinn felt his face flush hotly. For the 
first time, since entering here, angry re- 
sentment stirred within him. 

“Tf you do that, Judge Blackburn,” he 
declared, striving hard to speak calmly, 
“you will remove the only obstacle that 
now stands between Marjorie and me. 
Marjorie’s wealth, or her prospect of in- 
heriting wealth from you, has been the one 
thing that has often restrained me from 
asking her to share me re 

“Naturally,” remar <ed the judge, in a 
sarcastic tone, “you haven’t considered 
her, You haven’t reflected on what it will 
mean to her to give up a fortune for the 
sake of marrying you. You have thought 
only of yourself. Isn’t that so?” 

He permitted the young man no chance 
to reply, but continued, with a touch of 
sardonic humor: 

“This fortune may come to her—that is, 
if she doesn’t marry you—somewhat 
sooner than she probably expects.” He 
took from the desk a sheet of pale blue 
note-paper and held it in his fingers as he 
continued: ‘Of course you know, as every 
newspaper man in this city does, that I 
receive many anonymous letters, threaten- 
ing my life. Almost every federal judge 
does; but I seem to be especially marked 
for them since I ohne that crowd of 
I, W. W. to the federal penitentiary in 
Leavenworth. 

“This is the latest one. It came this 
afternoon, and its author declares I shall 
die before twelve o’clock tonight.” He 
glanced at his watch. “It is now fifteen 
\ Minutes past nine. I haven’t much longer, 
- have I?” He chuckled grimly, clearly un- 
troubled by the anonymous note, and 
handed it to Quinn. 

With horrified fascination, Quinn had 
cage | at the small bit of blue paper, 
Searcely able to believe his eyes; and now 
as his fingers closed upon it, as he —_ 
fied the violet odor which clung to it, h 
ent a violent shock. His host had 
“Rot asked him to sit down, so he had re- 
“Mained standing throughout his call; but 
ey eel ee he into the nearest 
a the paper trembling in his nervous 
n re his thoughts awhirl. 
4 crude “tox dlgapane tae. —a with a lead 
beeame only a before his eyes. 
chaotic brain a gg thought 
# out i in least tell 
¢ had written oe thio! 
{To be continued in January) 
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Big Reduction: 


(OTTAWA ENGINES 


Easy Starting—No Cranking — Fuel Saving 
— the face of increase costs, I have reduced 
rices to practically pre-war level b increas- 
ing f. ie number of engines I build—making my 
ne factory the largest in America sellin; -_ 
: desively direct to the user. When I redu 
costs, I cut my prices giving you the savings 
Let me send you an For years and years 
Ottawa to earn its own 90 Days Trial be ave been pba en- 
cost while you use it at irect, saving my eus- 
these lowest prices. tomers hundreds of thousands & ce that to middlemen. 































Geo. E. Long Ottawa engines make good because of superior features. Equipped witn 
speed regulator; oscillating magneto; constant fuel feed an: el oe 

LOOK | EASY TERMS 2s" 3"'ss; | LOWER PRICES tn: 
At These ool tes ates Mab Grate anatas of | enslaning ont ane dean eae 


a saving that will open your eyes! | make the astounding prices I offer. 


LOW _[ SENTDIRECT 3e2.274.0%:| SPECIAL OFFER Excz223 
from the factory—nodelay,no wait- | in saving big money on —— igh 
PRICES ing. § and the same high quality that e engine will want my Special 
bes . posed s my .s ines on ane Capes ree, pees a me and 
$ ‘arms ops everyw send 

2 H-P. $39.85 


3 H-P. $69.65 10-YEAR GUARANTEE | 165 STYLES sizes, tnd “any 


Ripped divest foe 94° Dasa Tied: | 18 1012 1¢ and HP. Station 

$9 ship lirect for -P. ee 
4 H-P. 2.25 shipped” dire backed by my > tberal ary, Portable. ¢ and Saw-Rig. ~ 
Pull 20% to 50% 10-year guarantee, ousands of | Each ase pulls 20% +o 50% more 


farmers and shopmen in ev: sec- | than ra’ H-P. — the biggest 
more than rated | tion of America pow the Ottawa Fm ae bargain wane for in- 

















Horse Power. use it delivers low cost power, | door or outdoor use, 
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Know E sed - a 
Be « Ane saving sid ny O¢ ad ‘ 
GEO. E. LONG, Pres. € ysis eee 
Ottawa Mfg. Co. $ BES tec 
528 King St. 
Ottawa, Kansas, 








_— $700 to $400 a Month 


IGHT in your own neighborhood. You 

need a to let it be known that you are a 

imed Mechanic to get into a good 

Rae: B.g ot at once. Immense increase in pro- 

duction and use of ‘atithen. Trucks, Tractors, Farm Lighting Plants, Gas and 
Oil Engines, has made an unprecedented demand for trained mechanics. 


Learn in 6 to 8 Weeks 


Any man, 16 years and older, can learn here easily and quickly by the 
Rahe Practical Method — daily practice on up-to-date Automobiles, a srocks, Tractors, 
block-mounted Motors, Electrical Equipment, Farm Engines— Greatest ee Equip- 
ment in America. Numerous Master Mechanic Ingfructers help you make rapid progress. 
Same method used to train thousands of Soldier Mechanics in 60-day 
courses. We refer you immediately to thousands of successful 
graduates—many from your own section of the country. 
Only eo cost to be trained here is difference in carfare, 
f opportunity to earn part living expenses. 


7-Day Trial Off 
FREE NOW i's. tice Opoktanty: Book. 


State age and occupation. ~ 


Rahe Auto and Tractor School 
Dept. 2226 Kansas City, Missouri. 






























BIG CROPS IN NORTHWEST TEXAS 














on the New Line of the Santa Fe $ ${@ 
The Federal Railroad Administration has 
of the New Shattuck Branch Santa 


laid, G08 srpeng sOate S80, Sees can Ee ANAS 96 8 low meal, and whole wheat 
Surin growing season. "Write for free Mustrated folder,” | Eugl, Woks tor al iatormasion Mal : 
gies anon ee ' NORDYKE & MARMON CO. 








tT. 2012 Kentucky Ave. 
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This Mill Will 
Make You $5002 
. 810002 a Month 





You can be the local flour mifier of your Com- 
munity with but a comparatively small invest- 
ment, and have a dignified, permanent business 
that will earn you steady profits the entire year. 


No previous milling experience 
By grinding your home grown wheatand 
pi: ing your Community with flour and 


OF FLOUR CHEAPER” on the 


sweet favor of the wheat. 
Nationally advertised 





ing the best resulta, Write today for our 
will find it most interesting. 





r flour. Our customers are given the privilege of using our 


“FLavo” Flood “Famous for its Flavor.” 


We farnish you the sacks with your name printed on them. Our SERVICE 
DEPARTMENT a our mil! a Thirty Days to see = you are 


THE ANGLO-AMERICAN MILL CO.. 686-692 Trust Bldg., Owensboro, Ky. 


eed you save the freight on the Siete out and the incoming flour nnd f feed, besides, 
a a ee — the extra —— of making “A BETTER BARREL 


* MARVEL MILL. 


The AMERICAN H&4I MILL 


is the new process, self-contained, one man, roller flour mull that is 
revolutionizing the milling industry. It pos less than half the 
power and labor of the long system mill, a 

fiour that retains the health building vitamines and the natural 


makes a better flavored 


tywhere people are demanding this 


of a Wondortul Fiour Mil.”* 











=f The WITTEisamod- 
ern high-grade outfit 
—no chains or belts. Runs steady, 
| saws fast. No stopping engine to 
| change cutor move rig. Engine is 
| 4-cycle, water-cooled. Easy to 
handle, Saw stays idle until you 
push the clutch lever. Clutch works 








SVT TE ENGINE WORKS 3 





A real one-man outfit with all the latest WITTE im- 
provements. Arm Swing movement. Saw cuts both ways and 
clears kerf both ways. Adjustable to — or short stroke, 

180 strokes per minute. S 









_—— 
automatically if log sagsor pinches 
saw. Hook-up onsaw when moving | 
rig holds saw in safety position, and | 
out of Se ee ee 
Most practical and easily handled. 
Get full description and WITTE 
prices before you decide on any | 
sawing outfit. Sent FREE, 
































eaving 75 per cent Tire Cost 

by Buying Economy Doubl je Tread 

bed Mile Wacoal Tires at One- 
fourth the usual tire cost. 
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N Iowa poultryman who makes neat- 
ness his principal trade asset has set 
his mail-box on an oak post, set in con- 
crete so that it will not decay. The post 
is painted white. The name of his plant, 
“Capital City Poultry Yards,”’ is painted 
in green letters on two sides of the post. 
Because of its neatness and bright paint 
this post attracts a great deal of attention. 
It has brought customers to the farm. 


Is the Experiment Station 
Wrong? 


In the October Farm Journal, on page 79, 
was an article, “Salting Soft Corn.’”’ The 
advice therein was the advice of the Iowa 
Experiment Station, based on tests with 
soft corn. Now comes this letter from a 
grain dealer out in Dlinois: 

“It may: be of some benefit to let you 
know of our experience in handling this 
soft-corn proposition. The corn crop of 
1917 was probably the poorest in quality 
that ever was raised in Bureau county. 
The county papers, farm journals and 
county agents all advised salting, with the 
result that about two-thirds of the 
was salted. When this corn was 
and put on the market it was found that 
the corn that was not salted came out in 
much better shape than the other. I 
think if a canvass were made among the 
farmers in this locality you would find 
hardly a man who would advocate the 
salt method. 

“If farmers expect to sell their corn, 
they stand to lose money, for the salt salt 
does not tend to lower the moisture in the 
corn nor does it prevent the corn from 

ing black. Provide more ventilation 





ta 
thr t the crib is our advice to -the. 


farmer who expects to market soft corn.” 
Have any of Our Folks had experience ia 
selling salted soft corn? If so, let us know. 
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Does This Mean Cheaper Wool? 


Ws are informed from a reliable source 
that the British Government will sell 
50,000 bales of Australian wool at public 
auction in Boston sometime during De- 
cember; and if this sale proves a success, 
it will be followed by other sales of wool 
from the British colonies. 

Here are some figures regarding the wool 
industry that every sheep raiser will read 
with interest, and then will ask himself 
whether these do not mean lower prices 
for wool: ; 


The estimated grease equiv- 

alent of all wool reported held 

by  déalers, manufacturers 

and the U.S. Government, 

March 31, 1919........... 543,468,978 Ibs. 
The domestic-wool clip of 

1919, including pulled wool 

(Qmtistet) 5 an Posh a oase ee 316,000,000 Ibs. 


Total 859,468,978 Ibs. 
Estimated consumption for 
the year 1919, assuming that 
total amount equals consump- 
tion Tow I9i6 3.Sia ei cek 605,158,021 Ibs. 


» Estimated carry-over..... 254,310,957 Ibs. 
Imports of wool into the U. 

8. for seven months, ending 

PUP OR ss cise eee e enh eek 244,531,659 Ibs. 





Estimated excess supply 
over probable needs for 1919, 
not taking into account ad- 
ditional imports for balance 
WORE Soa cas O55 oe Aaa 498,842,616 lbs. 


The Farmhouse I’d Like 


[Continued from page 40] 





design in each group; but a woman who has 
lived, let us say, in Pennsylvania and 
Oregon can send in designs for the two 
different groups, if she chooses. 

7. Be sure to mark every page of your 
plans and letters with your full name and 
address, plainly written. If the plan is 
meant for a different group from the one 
a are now living in, be sure to say so. 

or instance, you may now be living in 
Maine, but have spent most of your life in 
Mississippi, and so you will want to plan a 
southern farmhouse. 

8. All plans must be received not later 
than January 1, 1920, but you can send 
them in as soon as you choose. Address 
them to Farmhouse Contest Editor, The 
Farm Journal, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Youask: ‘Must these plans be sketched 
entirely from my own ideas, or may I 
copy something that I like?” 

ertainly you may copy; get all the help 
you can from every direction. Look over 
any good plans you may happen to have; 
visit all the new farmhouses you can, and 
talk with the folks who live in them. Write 
to your State*Agricultural College, asking 
for bulletins that tell about better farm- 
] houses; also write to ¢He United States 
Department of Agriculture, at Washington. 
Both the Division of Rural Engineering, 
and the Office of Home Economics at 
Washington can give you a lot of help. 
The Farm Kitchen bulletins issued by the 
latfér are well worth reading, let me tell 
you! If there is a Home Demonstration 
Agent in your county, consult her by all 
means. 
Here’s another idea: Suppose you form 
a little club among the farm women of your 
neighborhood; can sit around a table 
and work outa joint plan. Ifthe plan wins 
& prize, we'll gladly pay the prize to the 
club treasury! m 
But above all things, don’t sit down and 
, Bay, “Oh, I can’t win a prize; there’s no 
_ Use of my trying!’ Send in your sketches 
anyway! Even if you don’t win a prize, 
eval win the aga amram meaty 
nks; for we exp o get a tremendous 
lot of new, helpful ideas from the plans 
that don’t get prizes. And these ideas, of 
Course, we’re going to give to Our Folks 
28 fast as we can. So, send in your 
hes—and send them in now/ 

































A 
Christmas Present 


Waterman untain Pen 


Its readiness to write instantly any- 
where without dependence upon desk 
or ink well makes it indispensable to the 
farmer and every member of his family. 
No running back and forth from the 
barn to the house every time you wish to 
make memoranda, sign checks or give 
receipts. 
Your dealer will help you to select a 
point that suits your style of handwriting 
exactly. 
You cannot give or receive a more 32 
thoroughly satisfactory and long-lasting ger ; 


present. Three types, Regular, Safety [ae 2 oe 
-Filling. | 7 
raging se 2 se i $ 259 and up at 


L. E. Waterman Company 
191 Broadway, New York ; 


Boston Chicago 
San Francisco 





















Agents Wante 


‘Light $ea° FREE 


BEATS GAS OR ELECTRICITY 






Make your home bright and cheerful, saving one-half on oil. 
Government and leading University tests prove this wonderful 
new Aladdin nearly five times as efficient as best round wick 
open-flame lamps. Burns 60 hours on one gallon common 


il.) No odor, smoke or noise, no 
ate, won't explode. WON OLD MEDAL: 
GUARANTEED. Prove for "yourself, without risk, by 


Ten Nights Free Trial 


that Aladdin has no equal as a white light. If not satisfied, re- 
turn at our expense. $1000 given payone showing us an Ry 
lamp equal in every way to this NEW MODEL 8 DIN. 


GET YOURS FREE W¢,%2",,00¢ 7m 


customers can be referred. In that way you may get your own 
without cost. Be che fortunate one to write first for 10 DAY 
FREE TRIAL OFFER and learn how to get one FREE. 


MANTLE LAMP CO., 192 Aladdin Bidg., Chicago 
LARGEST KEROSENE (coal oll) MANTLE LAMP HOUSE IN THE WORLD 
Make big money s: or full time, ato | 


TWICESTHE-LIGHT 
ON HALFE-THE OIL 





ence * e start without . Sample sent for 
Gays trial and GIVEN FREE when you become 2 distritator, 














AGENTS: $4 an How 


For Your Spare Time 

Make big mo without in a 
nny. Take oxders for New Reversible 
t—2coatsin one. Onesidehand. 

some black raincoat—-other side fine 
dress coat—lateststyle. Somethingnew. 
Not sold in stores. Saves customer at 
least $20. B introduced 







RAINCOAT CO. 
' Dayton, Ohie 





1749Jane St. 
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FOR SALE frye ase 








Whatever is newest and most usefalis described in The 
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Practical Bookkeeping for Our Folks—sy crover r. rox 


Seth Fordham tells his neighbor, Henry Jones, about profit and loss 





Value Value 
—_— 1RNi End of Increase Decrease 
Parm Year Farm Year 
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A convenient form for making a summary of the farm inventory 


* WANT you to tell me tonight about 
profit and loss’ was Henry Jones’s 
greeting to his neighbor, Seth Ford- 

bam, who had already explained to Henry 

his method of keeping farm accounts. (See 

November Farm Journal, page 34.) 

“You have already convinced me that 
it pays to keep accounts and have shown 
me how you enter your cash receipts and 
expenses and how you make up your 
inventory and why an inventory is neces- 
sary. Now, I want to learn how you make 
up your yearly statement from these to 
show how much you have made or lost.’ 

“Well, here is the form,” Seth replied, 
indicating in his book a page headed 
‘Summary of the Year’s Business.” ‘“This 

age well explainsitself. The total receipts 

or the entire year from each of the various 
sources are entered here; to these is added 
the increase in the inventory value at the 
and of the year over and above. the in- 
ventory value at Lhe beginning of the year, 
if the inventory shows an increase, to find 
the total earnings for the year. 

“The expenses for the year are found in 
the same manner, and then the total ex- 

nses are subtracted from the total earn- 
ings. The balance, called ‘net farm in- 
come,’ is the profit from the farm for the 
year.” 

“That represents the value of your work 
then, doesn’t it?” Henry asked. 

“Not exactly, for you see if I had loaned 
the money I have invested in the farm I 
could have received at least five per cent 
interest on it, so this ‘net farm income’ 
represents interest on my investment as 
well as wages for myself. You see, I have 
antered here at the top of the page the 
amount of capital invested at the begin- 
ning of the year, asshown by the inventory; 
30 if I find five per cent of this and deduct 
it from the net farm income, the balance 
remaining would be the value of my wages, 
yw as some call it, labor income.’ ” 

“What you have told me so far then,” 
said Henry, “‘might be put like this: ‘Farm 
receipts minus farm expenses equals net 
farm income; and net farm income minus 
interest equals labor income.’ ” 

“Yes,” Seth replied, “you have said it 
m a nutshell, but I do not stop at this 
point. The figures for net farm income 
show me what my income is from the 
jarm for my income tax, but what I am 
oo ee to know os what I have 
left r taking out my living expenses. 
You see, ie is so closely related to 
my business that if is not always to 
seep the two aceounts separate. As [ 


wold you before we make no account.of the — 


, milk, vegetables, ete., that are pro- 
and used on the table; ndither Aa. 


attempt to divide the taxes, repairs, or 
other i art of which 
belong to farm expenses part to livin 


oni fie bone retin ee co 
going ahead or behind. balan. 





should equal ten per cent of the capital 
invested if I am te make a ‘Good Living 
and 10%’; arid you see that it does.” 

“It looks to me,” Henry ventured, ‘‘as 
if you had sort of a double-barreled set of 
accounts; first you show what the farm 
makes as a business proposition, and then 
you show what you, as an individual, 
make.” 

“T never looked at it in just that light 
before,” Seth admitted, “but you are right; 
and it is the second barrel that is the im- 
portant one. To my way of thinking, it 
isn’t how much money a man makes that 
counts, but how a man uses his money; 
whether a farmer making a few hundred 
dollars a year, or a large manufacturer 
making a hundred thousand a year. So I 
keep here in the same book the accounts of 
the farm which show what sert of a 
manager I am, and also accounts showing 
how I use the money that the farm pro- 
duces, which show what sort of a man I am. 
These accounts, as I have tried to explain 
them to you, might not fit every farmer’s 
needs, but “for my work, they show me 
just what I want to know.” 

“T am going to begin keeping books my- 
self after seeing the benefits you get from 


yours,” Henry said. “You have certainky 
helped me a great deal by explaining your 
book to me.” 

“Always glad to help a neighbor; come 
again,” was Seth’s final remark as Henry 
rose to go home. 


Farm Accounts Showed Him: 


ie Cheshire county, Vt., lives a good 
farmer who was ormerly a city man. 
Kight years ago he decided to give up city 
work and “sit under his own vine and 
fig tree.” 

He bought a farm and planted peach 
trees; but peaches did not do well. He 
planted apples, but the trees gave up the 
ghost. He tried poultry with little or no 
success. 

Thus things went along for four years 
until the county agent found this man and 
interested him in keeping farm accounté. 
He kept accounts religiously, ahd at the 
end of the year studied his record as a 
corporation president studies the annual 
balance sheet. He discovered from his 
study that most of his neighbors were 
following an entirely different type of 
farming. Therefore, he decided to re- 
organize his farm. 

The second year, this man’s farm was 
more profitable. The third year his labor 
income was $21. The fourth year, $214. 

“It was the day of my salvation when 
I started to keep accounts,”’ he says. “The 
first year I kept accounts I lacked $218 of 
having a labor income; and I must have 
been In worse straits the first year I went 
on the farm. Farm accounts showed me 
what I was doing. 

“My accounts showed me which parts 
of my farm work were most profitable and 
which were losing me money. - With this 
knowledge I was able to reorganize m 
business along profitable lines, and 
ahead.in those things that paid est. 
Farm accounts certainly helped me.” 






























































Description of Accounts Sub Totals Totals ~ 
Capital Invested at Beginning of Year Page 
Earnings: 
ERS ET SRBC IR eee ee ee ear ° 
Livestock Receipts _. ile each anisidanagabebscaateaae a 
Dairy Products Receipts - . Page = 
Poultry and Egg Receipts... Page = 
Other Receipts... Page ———} 
Increase in Inventory Value of Investment.__........__..—..._.Page een et nae nme tere 
g 
Total Earnings: E 
Expenses: 
Crop Expense. Page ee! een 
Labor Expense Page ——$$ $$$ 
Improvements, Machinery and Repairs —..--.,--.~...---.,---»-- Page ae 
Other Expense Page — 
Decrease in Inventory Value of Investment... Page ee 
Total Expenses: ———S——EEE 
Net Farm Income (Total Earnings minus Expenses) es ee 
Livi not secured from the farm... x Page - 
Balance (after deducting Living Expenses) 4 : 
| ; 
of Capital Invested as shown line 1 above 























The page that was headed “Summary of the Year’s Business” in Seth’s book 
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Free Trial First— Zhen 






Only $12 Down 


Balance in Small Monthly Payments 


An Astounding Offer 


This wonderful New Edison Diamond Amberola—Mr. 
Edison’s great new phonograph with the new Diamond Stylus 
Reproducer, and 12 brand new Blue Amberol Indestructible 
Four-Minute Records sent to you on absolutely free trial. 
These records are included with the outfit. 

If you wish to keep Mr. Edison’s superb new instrument 
after the free trial, send us only $1. Pay the balance for the 
complete outfit in small monthly payments. (See terms in 
coupon below.) 

Think of it—a $1 payment and a few dollars a month to get 
this outfit of Mr. Edison’s new amberola. The finest, the best 
that money can buy at much less than the price at which 
imitations are offered. Just fill out the coupon and send it in. 
No money down, no C.O. D. You pay us nothing on the 
instrument or records unless you decide to keep the outfit. 
Send the coupon TODAY. 


Order From This Page 


Send no money—just fill out the coupon below and send 
it to us, at once. We shall send you the complete outfit 
immediately. Entertain your family and friends with 
the latest song hits of the big cities, side-splitting min- 
strel shows, Grand Opera or Comic Vaudeville. 


Of course, we do not want to ship an outfit to a person who 
can not afford to at least pay on easy payments (and when 
you get a free trial it must be understood that you can afford 
to keep it). Yet, no one is wnder any obligations to keep an out- 
fit if it is not entirely satisfactory. If it is not just what you 
want for your home, return it at our expense; you, not we, 
must judge what the Edison phonograph means to you and 
we accept your decision cheerfully, and without question. 


F. K. BABSON, Edison Phonograph Distributors, 3019 Edison Block, Chicago, Illinois 


CANADIAN OFFICE: 338 Portage Avenue, Winnipeg, Canada 











Send No Money! 277 save 


F. K. BABSON, Edison Phonograph Dist.,3019 Edison Block, Chicago, fll. 





Dear Mr. Babson:—As per your offer, I should like to hear Mr. Edison’s wonderful new style phonograph in my own home on free 
trial. If I decide to keep the outfit, I will have the privilege of the rock-bottom price of $48.20, direct from you on your special terms. I 
merely “ee to take the outfit promptly from the depot, pay the small express or freight charges, and if I do not find it thoroughly satis- 
factory, I reserve the right to return the outfit at once at your expense. Otherwise I will send the first payment of $1.00 within forty-eight 
hours after the free trial or as soon as possible, in no case exceeding one week, and will make monthly payments thereafter of $4.00 for 11 
months and $8.20 for the 12th month. Total $48.20. The outfit is to remain your property until the last payment has been made. (This offer 
is not open to anyone under 21 years of age. If you are under 21 ask your father, mother or guardian to fill in and sign this coupon for you.) 


Name Address or R.F.D. No......... neat 
i csienrrenectettoesiel NNR till ish anmensrincnoneennvnnen-eiorensianssies ens a State 0 wiiscectittiticticicserensnte 














————<— 
Shipping point. Occupation..............-.-. 
Age....................Married or Single 








If steadily employed at a salary please state... ponies 











How long a resident in your neighborhood and your vicinity ? If there is any possibility of changing 


your address during the next year, what will be your next address? 








Judd Fur Co. 
again leads all other fur houses. 
Last year with the Judd Standard System 
of Higher Grading—this year with a Guaranteed 
Check. 

Nothing like it ever done before. We pay 
for every shipment of furs with a larger check 
and a guarantee printed on the back. No other 
fur house does this. And, besides, you have the 
satisfaction of getting your check by Return 
Mail. No waiting—no disappointments when 
you do business with 





The Judd Standard System of Higher Grading 


Also Means More Money For You 

Our liberal, standardized system of Higher Grading eo 
assures you of More Money. It has put extra dollars into the 
pockets of thousands of trappers in the U.S. and Canada. 
Let us do the same for you. 

Remember, too, that our capital of over $1,000,000 
stands behind every Guaranteed Check we send you, and 
assures you of our responsibility and reliability. This is im- 
portant to your satisfaction and protection. 


INVESTIGATE! 


Join the thousands of satisfied trappers who ship all their 
furs to the Judd Fur Co. Get your share of these great bene- 
fits and advantages. Get a Guaranteed Check for your furs. 
Make Shipment Today. Let the size of your check and the 
promptness of our pay decide who will get all your furs. 


Write for Extra Profits Price List 


’ exclusive information on the fur market, and Proof that we 
1 its th Pay More Money for your furs. 


: The Best Fur 
Gtarantec ee House in the 


Mee STATEMENT ATTACHED Great Cen- 


3 [43.75 — tralMarket 


caco, ILL Over 
eae $1,000,000 
S--f/7 RAW FURS Capital. 


TR APPER TO MANUFAC TURER 
y™ 


eat ——— Dollars 
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JUDD FUR CO. 
1119 G—West 35th Street Chicago, IIL. 

































trapper’s outfit. By the proper 
use of bait he can attract to his traps 
animals that would otherwise pass by, for 
some animals are practically gluttons. 
All animals have to eat to live, and in 
the fall months they are anxious to eat all 
they can get, to lay on a good store of fat 
for the colder months of winter. In the 
winter food is scarce and hard to get, and 
they need a lot of it to keep up their bodily 
heat. Therefore, during the 
fall and winter months bait is 


Bes is an important part of any 


DECEMBER, 1919 


By ARCHIE JOSCELYN, Montana 


chance of getting a bird or some animal 
that you do not want, and your trap is not 
so likely to be discovered by a trap lifter. 

Beavers live almost exclusively on soft, 
tender barks of trees, such as willow; on 
soft, tender grass or on clover and alfalfa. 
About the only time that bait is much 
used for them is during the winter when 
the ice covers the creek solidly so that they 





ay 77 


Proper Use of Baits Will Help You Win 


meat is always best; it gets stale quickly 
enough. Grasshoppers, etc., go to make up 
their regular article of diet: Eggs and 
poultry are relished. Dig a slight hole 
where skunks wander and place the bait 
down in it. 

Minks like any fresh fish, poultry, rab- 
bits, birds, ete. With most animals the 
bloodier the bait, the better. A good wa 
to use bait for minks is to dig a hole bask 
in the bank and place the bait there. Or 
build a house of rocks, in water 
a couple of inches deep; have 





very important. In the spring [ 
it is not of so much use, for they 
then have a wanderlust spirit 
and will not pay so much at- 
tention to it. Scents are best 
for spring trapping. 

In considering baits, we will 
take first the vegetable-eating 
animals such as, muskrats and 
beavers and a few others, such 
as opossums and raccoons, 
which eat both vegetables and 
meat. . 

Muskrats will eat almost any 
kind of vegetable; but potatoes, 
— etc., do not appeal 
greatly to them. Parsnips, ap- 
ples, melons and carrots are 
among their favorites. Strong- 
scented vegetables like parsnip 
are especially good, for musk- 
rats can smell them a long ways. 
Catnip, alfalfa or clover and 
wild water-plants, such as 
flag-roots, appeal to them. A 
piece of plain paper, of any 
eolor in contrast with the sur- 
roundings, will often arouse 
their curiosity to the degree 
that they will get caught. 

In placing bait for animals 
that are not sly, such as musk- 
rats, weasels, opossums and 








it a couple of feet long, six 
inches high and four inches 
wide. Put the bait (a whole 
muskrat is very good) in the 
middle of this house. A fish 
placed in the water is good. 

Most flesh-eating animals 
like to kill their own game, 
and minks are no exception. 
Therefore, if you can dig out a 
little pond near a> creek and 
put several small fish in the 
pond, along with a few traps, 
they will appreciate all but the 
latter. 

Smoked baits are good and 
Jast well: Cut up a fish, the 
size of a sucker, into two-inch 
lengths; slip the pieces over a 
ready-made bait stick and 
smoke them fast to it. Other 
baits can be prepared the same " 
way. Several of these prepared 
sticks ean be carried. 

Weasels prefer bloody bait— 
anything from a. mouse. to a 
rabbit or chicken.. For larger 
animals,.. almost any fresh 
bloody. bait is me f Lard 
cracklings or small pieces of 
meat scattered along a trail 
with traps hidden in it makes 








skunks, it is all right to use a 
comparatively large bait placed 
in the open in almost any form 
so that the animal can see it, and will have 
to cross the trap to get to it. 

With slyer animals, such as minks and 
foxes, much care must be taken. The bait 
should be placed so that it either looks to 
be alive and in hiding, or as if it had come 
there by natural sources and not by man’s 
placing it there. If it is hung up on a stick 
or down by a string the animals’ suspicions 
are likely to be aroused. 

To hide the bait in a natural manner 
and still leave it so that it will be found 
by the proper animal is an art to be ac- 
quired. This method has several advan- 
tages. Your chances of catching the 
proper animal are better. There is less 


Mister ’Coon says, “ Howdy ” 


can not get out. Their stock of sunken 
brush is not very good then; and if you 
cut a hole at the proper place in the ice, 
sink some nice fresh wicks of bark into 
the water where the beavers will find them 
and put your trap there, the chances are 
good for a catch. 

Opossums and raccoons like meat, fish 
of various kinds, and also various vege- 
tables. ’Coons are fond of corn in the 
milk stage. Mr. ’Coon’s attention is often 
attracted by a bit of bright tin, ete. Mr. 
’Possum will take a persimmon and other 
appetizing food. Humor their fancies. 

Skunks or opossums like meat of almost 
any kind—even stale meat, although fresh 


a good set for foxes, coyotes, 
wolves, ete. 

In making a set for coyotes 
or wolves, first set. your trap, 
then collect a quantity of small brush that 
will burn up fine without leaving any 
small sticks to clog the trap. Place the 
brush over the trap, put on a few small 
chunks of meat to scorch, and burn the 
brush. The trap_should be left nicely 
covered by ashes. A wolf will smell the 
scorched meat, find a few small pieces 
and, since he likes to dig into a eamp 
fire, will likely be trapped. 

You may find some sly animal that will 
not take your baits. If so, study him care- 
fully. Try to find out what he especially 
likes—something that it is not easy for 
him to obtain. Then get it for him, and 
you will probably get the animal. 





Beavers Are Increasing 


Pporis in the Maple Creek and 
Kamsack districts in Saskatchewan, 
where beavers have increased so rapidly 
as to become a nuisance, captured 132 
animals whose skins sold for $804.35. 
This proves that trapping as a profitable 
side-line in Canada is not confined to the 
taking of muskrats. As beavers live in 
established houses they are easily hunted 
and were in danger of extermination when 
the law for their protection was passed. 

_ The beavers have increased very con- 
siderably during the years of their pro- 
tection, and the permission to hunt them 
in the north country has been a tremendous 
help to the Indians, to whom the lean 
rabbit years usually mean famine. Rab- 
bits usually die off with some scourge or 
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The first winter after the rabbits die 
off, fur is abundant, The animals which 
have lived on the rabbits are made reckless 
by hunger and are easily trapped. The 
second year, those that have not been 
trapped move to new fields and the trap- 
per must move his line of traps. Some- 
times this is a difficult matter, and always 
to the Indians the second year of the rabbit 
scarcity means famine. 


———__—_ 


A $15,000,000 Fur Sale 


The largest fur auction ever held in this 
country or in Europe, took place last 
September, at St. Louis, at the auction 
reoms of The International Fur Exchange. 
There were 600 buyers in attendance,. a 
large number of them representing :Euro- 






pean houses, The number of pelts pre- 
sented, o few. sole ed to the very large. ; 
a ~ ins 5 siaharunih-astins “all 





No. 2,.ete, pete . » 
- : As ip. previous. years, the sale -opénéd. 
i ober et 


and every part of the world that contains 
fur-bearing animals. They also included 
varied values from the most rare Russian 
sables and ermine to the humble chipmunk 
and domesticated cat. A canvas-covered 
box from Siberia, only two feet long by two 
feet high and perhaps a foot wide, was in~ 
sured for $90,000, se choice were the sables 
it contained. 

With the exception of the Australian and 
New Zealand rabbits, which number about 
ten to the pound, all sales were made by 
the pelt. It would be impossible that so 

at a number of skins should change 
Sade deat the ten days of the sale if 
it were not for a system of most accurate 
grading. _ Pelts were pried in five classes 
and are listed as I, Hl, Ul, IV or V 
The different classes were then graded for 
size; for instance. ee No. 1; Large 
No: 1; Medium No. 1; No. 1; Large 


1; 
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Ships to Taylor’’ 


Why do successful trappers 
choose Taylor, year after year? 
thisisasuccessful fur 
house—the only kind they want 
to deal with. Taylor knows 
how to sell their furs for best 
market prices. Tag your bundle 
today to Taylor! 





or 


Fri xcanct f 
$t-fouis. ul Sen. 


ESTABLISHED 1871 
We get top market prices and bigger 
returns for you because our experts 
grade fursup. Ifalittleexpert 


Quick Cash Pay! 


After you have worked hard for pelts, 
there’s no excuse for your having to 
wait for your money. That is why we 
mail your check same day your furs 
are received and graded. No waiting 
—no disappointments. 


Reliability! 


‘The Taylor check is just the same to 
you as . Any bank, store or busi- 
ness man cash it for you. Every 
big St, Louis bank vouches for Taylor 





“Every Old Timer 
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Expert Farm Shop Work. 





Useful Tools from Old Files —» :. r. noparr 


Dre throw away 
worn-out or broken 
files. They can be 
made into useful tools if 
you have a forge and a 
grinding wheel. Around 
the farm there will usually 
be found several varieties 
of files—the mill, square, 


\ Sy 





an 











round or rat-tail, and € 





three-cornered. > 

A useful cold chisel 
may be made from a 
worn-out flat file. Take a 
low heat on the tip end 
of the file. Be v 


sure 
not to heat it to a bright Jt RRR SS MN 


red or the steel will be 
damaged or spoiled. File 
steel can not be heated 
very hot. It is not a very 
good grade of steel at best, 
and it must be worked at 
alow red heat and must 
not be hammered while 
cold of black-hot. 

Draw down the end of 
the file as at A; do not let 
the steel get too wide. 
Keep it down, edge-wise, 
by hammering upon the 
edge B. Keep the file 
square upon the anvil or 
it will become diamond 
shaped and it will be hard 
work to square the tool 
again. Hammer alternately the sides and 
edges, turning the tool over often so as to 
hammer on all sides instead of upon two 
sides only; the other two sides bearing 
upon the anvil will not be shaped so well 
as if all‘sfdes are hammered in turn. 

Cut off the tang of the file, leaving a 
small portion at C to serve as a head. 
Grind s corners from this end and re- 
move the sharp edges of the tool from one 
end to the other. This will make it easier to 
handle. Grind the cutting end, A, almost 
to an edge before tempering. It is almost 
impossible properly to temper a cuttin 
edge, so leave a very little thickness unti 
after the hardening. 

Heat to a cherry red; this is not a bright 
red, but near to it. To temper the tool, 
two ways are used. One way is: When 
quenching the hot steel which has been 
heated-for some distance along the body 
of the tool, hold only the end of the steel in 
the cold water, moving it around and up 
and down a trifle. As soon as the end of 
the tool is cold, remove from the water and 
brighten the steel by rubbing upon the 
ground or on a piece of stone; then watch 
the color run down. First the tool will be 
white, then straw-color, then violet, then 
blue. When the point of the tool is be- 
tween straw-color and blue, dip in water 
for an instant. Do this two or three times 
and then cool the entire tool. 

A better way of tempering a tool, but 
one which takes longer, is to heat and 
quench the entire tool end. Have ready a 
large piece of iron or steel, evenly heated to 
a red heat. Hold the tool near the hot 


when the entire —e = is i. or 
thereabouts; slowly. 
method the tool ha been tempe: 

. hardened 
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indicated at E. Do not fail to forge the 
hammer end of the tool as at F, but do not 
harden this end of any tool which is to be 
driven with a hammer lest particles fly 
therefrom and injure or destroy an eye. 

Small chisels for digging out broken 
set-screws may be made from three- 
cornered files. The chisels may be of the 
variety as at L, or of regular chisel shape 
same as is shown at O. To make these, 
break off a file as at M. In either case, do 
not forget to chamfer the heads as at L 
and O, and on the cape chisel, aflittle — 
ing may be necessary, as it is not always 
possible to forge a bevel smoothly, unless 
with a helper and a set of = 

A square punch for holding a horse- 
shoe may also be made conveniently from 
a square file, or from a round one. Simply 
hammer down the end of the file to fit one 
of the nail-holes in a shoe, and the tool- 
holding punch is ready for use in trying a 
hot shoe against a hoof, 

Convenient punches of almost any 
size may be made from old round files as 
shown at I. Draw down one end to suit 
as at G, and corner the other end H. 

-When making a round punch, never try 
to draw it down round. Draw it square 
and round the tool the very last thing be- 
fore hardening. If you attempt to draw 
down a round section, you surely will fail. 
The steel will split into two or more pieces 
and you will find it utterly impossi 
make a good punch. After drawing down 


R. the - 
end, R, f the other end to a straight 
vel, the point to 













A $15,000,000 Fur Sale 


[Continued from page 77] 


and foxes owned by the United States 
Government. Plex Alaskan seal skins are 
now dressed ed and machined in St. 
Louis instead 7 being sent to London for 
this process as was formerly the case. The 
government killing is still small; only 
9,055 were taken this year, which fact 
makes these beautiful skins very precious. 
However, the prospects are that the grow- 
ing size and improved condition of the 
Alaskan seal herds under government 
ave will allow of a much larger 
suppl ly of these pelts the coming year. The 
record price paid for the Alaskan seal pelts 
was $115 each. 

One of the features of the auction was 
the increase in prices paid for all native 
skins, including muskrat. 

Beaver, opossum, skunk, Whe hen all brought 
unprecedented prices. gh-grade 
foxes, such as the Alaskan blue fox, reached 
a figure that showed an advance of from 
100 to 135 per cent. 

That the fur market of the world has 
now settled in this country and will remain 
here is no longer a matter of conjecture. 
It represents another great industry firmly 
established by American business acumen, 
and a steady market for native furs and 
trappers. 

The enormous and regular shipments of 
furs are sustained by a fair and standard- 
ized system of grading, for on this grading 
depends the prices that the trappers re- 
ceive for the raw skins. It is also the 
method of determining the prices offered 
by the dealer who must judge the value 
of the skins from the sample iin from 
each lot. 


——@————_— 
Trapping as a Side-Line 
By A. L. GLEASON, Indiana 


A man may never become rich by trapping 
fur-bearing animals, but I have found it 
to be a profitable side-line to my business 
of farming—and a mighty pleasant one, 
at that. I love the great out-of-doors, 
even in winter, and my daily visits to my 
traps are enjoyed with the utmost pleasure. 

For the past five years I have averaged 
more than $100 a year with my traps, and 
the work comes at a time when it doesn’t 
interfere with my other duties. The traps 
are inexpensive, compared with the re- 
turns from the investment. All my traps 
have cost me less than $10. 

There is a large brook running through 
the north end of my farm, with a small 
patch of marshy_lowlands near one end. 
At this place i set my muskrat traps, 
under two or three inches of water. A 
small piece of apple attached to a stick 
serves as bait. This-bait is placed in such 
@ position that it is about eighteen inches 
above the pan, and is fastened securely 
into the ground. 

My skunk traps are set in the woods 
near the entrance to the holes. In visit- 
ing these traps, I always carry a rifle with 
which to kill the polecats before removing 
them from the traps 

I make my daily. rounds immediately 
after the morning chores, which gives me 
time to skin the animals before dinner. I 
never hold off shipment of skins too long, 
for the prices of furs sometimes drop down 
later in the season. 





1,000,000 and 1 hints 
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HE greatest 
fur season in 
history is here! 
This means that 


you, Mr. Trapper, 

can get more than ever before if you ship your catch to Sobel 
—where astonishingly high prices are paid and liberal assort- 
ments are allowed. Ship us what you have, quick, 
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@ie Guarantee to Pay Highest Prices 


The least you owe yourself is 
to get the most for your pelts 
and a square deal. Send for 
our free price list and find out 
how liberally we pay. Our 33 years experience’is 
your guarantee of generous, honest grading. Don’t 
wait! You might neglect it. It’s important for us 
both. Send usa — a for a price list. 


















122 Week aa Stree 
est:2 
New: ort City 2025 








Our Money is more 
than a match for your 


Our competitors say we bid too high—but that’s the way we get cf 
the most  chipanetite when the demand is heaviest. We turn our 
\\\ money over several times while our competitors are doing it ence. 
i, That’s why we can and do pay the highest prices. That’s why 
\ We are so generous with our grading. T'hat’s why we charge 
no commissions. That’s why we pay spot cash the day the 
ci arrive—and that’s why our business is growing by 
Es and bounds. If you want this kind of a square dant 
ikon for our price list at erent 


DAVID BLUSTEIN & BRO. 
188 West ihe Street New York City 


TERIOF NITE WORLD'S!IFURI IS OUST 
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GUARANTEED PRICE LIST 


Furs to Prouty, Cash 
to You!—Ship Now! 


You always play safe when you dispose of 
your furs the Prouty way. Our Guaranteed 
Price List keeps you posted on the highest 
market prices for your furs. It guarantees 
you more money as the market goes up; no 
Jess than the prices listed if the market goes 
down, It covers every emergency, and gives 
you the benefit, no matter how the market 
acts from day to day, or from hour to hour. 


Highest Fur Prices Guaranteed 


Let Prouty’s help you make this the most profitable 
fur-year you have ever had. It pays to concentrate 
our entire catch in the one market where the most 
urs are consumed, and no market in the world needs 
such big wantities and can pay such high prices as 
the New York market. 
Prouty is nationally agaloed as the oldest fur 
house in New York, th Market of the world. 
pam ape nearly half. : century ago, backed by 
e capital and tremendous resources, the house 
of routy is the logical outlet for your entire fur 
catch o other organization in New York or else- 
where, is able to give you such consistently high 
— for your furs. Spot cash is the rule of 
ity. 


Ask your bank about us! Ask other shippers! Inves- 
tigate! Then try us on your next catch and you'll 
try no other! 
Ship te Prouty once and you'll 
ship to Prouty always! 

i. L. PROUTY’S SONS, INC. 
Dealers in Raw Furs, Ginseng Roots, 
Golden Seal, etc. 

384 West Broadway, New York City 
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RAW FURS | 


With our boys back at peace time work—the 
prosperity of the country is shown by ag 





ei of furs by women 

You can of the furs you trap at 

best market prices by sending them to mo—hene"s 
a typical letter. 


I got more for my eatch than I expected 
—and will ship to you from now on. 


My price list is cm oney by 
= amail—and I =. or Setablished a” wonkd-wide 


—— 9 for ae ‘and h honest dealings. 
FREE-**"¢ J amy h a rice list, $ ereting 


LOUIS | BRIMBERG 


26 West 26th St vet 612 NYCity.@) 











Do your furs bring you as much 
money as you want them to? Are 
you disa ted when you get 
your check? It will pay you tc 
ship your full collection to me. 

use of waking orders which 


must be filled quickly I will pay 


3 the highest -¥ 4~— Also an extra 
H additio % on all ney od 
over ee ——_ will be sent the 
mm, Same ce fee ipment arrives. 


shipment now. 
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Farm Journal Standard Rules and Recipes 


Making and Canning Sausage 
Use the tenderloins and all lean pieces 


of meat cut off in trimming or shap- 

ing for sausage meat; also cut up a 
shoulder if needed. If the sausage meat 
seems to be rather poor, cut up a jowl. 
This mixed in will make plenty of fat, and 
is also an excellent way to utilize the fat 
jowl. If you make a large quantity, two 
or three jowls may be used to good ad- 
vantage. 

Cut the meat into small or narrow strips, 
wash nicely and run through the food 
chopper, cutting it quite fine. Season to 
taste with salt, black pepper, red pepper 
and sage, working all in thoroughly. 

As to canning, we use the same method 
as for tomatoes, peaches and apples. Wash 
jars and tops clean. When ready to can, 
1ave a pan of real hot water, about two 
and one-half inches deep, sitting on the 
apron or edge of the range. Put the jar in 
sidewise, roll over and over, drain and 
then put back into the water again. Also 
put tops and rubbers into the hot water. 
You are now ready to begin canning. 

Fry the sausage in small cakes a little 
more than half done and pack closely in 
the jars. When jars are full, put into each 
about three tablespoonfuls of the hot 
grease, then put rubber on and screw top 
on tightly. Turn the jar bottom-upward 
on a shelf in a cold place. This will cause 
the grease to run to the top, and when cold 
will make the jar air-tight or sealed. We 
have kept sausage by the above method 
until June, and it was as sweet as when 
first canned. When the jar is opened for 
use, the sausage will have to be fried a 
little more. This thoroughly cooks it and 
makes it taste just like fresh sausage. 

Virginia. W.H.H. 





Dried Beef Cure 


Here is the Farm Journal method for 
dried beef, tested for thirty years and 
used again and again by many of Our 
Folks: 

Get the tender side of the round out of 
a good fat beef. For every twenty pounds 
of beef, take one pint of salt, a teaspoon- 
ful of saltpe ter and a quarter of a pound of 
brown sugar. Mix these well, rolling out 
any lumps; divide into three "equal parts 
and rub well into the beef for three suc- 
cessive days. Turn beef daily in the liquor 
it will make. It should not make much, but 
what there is rub into and pile on the 
beef. Rub a little extra salt into the 
hole cut for the string to hang it by. 

At the end of a week hang in a dry, 
rather warm place, till it stops dripping, 
then in a cooler dry place. Do not smoke 
it; it spoils the flavor. Before flies come 
in the spring, wrap in paper, and put it in 
a stout bag with string out to hang by. 
If it molds some through the summer, 
scrape and scrub the mold off and always 
trim the outside before chipping. 





How To Make Scrapple 


All over the Union are Pennsylvania peo- 
le who like scrapple. It should be 
tter known everywhere, and we re- 

print our directions for making it, with 

the hope that it will be tried in other 
states. Scrapple is made of the waste 
ieces of meat, the trimmings of the 

ms and shoulders, the head, the heart, 

a small piece of the liver, and the skins 

from the lard and sausage meat. The 

ears, carefully cleaned and the cartilage 
removed, may be used. The head is 
split between the jaws, and, after the 
tongue is taken out, is split the other 
way. Cut off the snout, remove the jaw 

nasal cavities. Put the head meat 


and skins into the boiler with water to 
cover them, the rest of the meat fol- 
lowing fifteen minutes later. Boil until 
the meat leaves the bones, chop it fine, 
strain the liquor and add to it enough 
water to make five parts liquid to three 
of meat. Set the liquid to boiling, stir- 
ring in cornmeal to make a moderately 
thick mush,. stirring all the time. Or 
half cornmeal and half buckwheat-meal 
may be used. Then put in the meat, 
mixing thoroughly, and season to taste 
with salt, red and black pepper, and either 
sage, sweet marjoram or thyme, which- 
ever flavor you prefer. The cornmeal 
should be fine, made of new corn, well 
dried before grinding, and there should 
be about as much of it as of the meat. 
Put the scrapple away in pans in a cold 
place. To cook, cut the scrapple into 
slices, lay in a pan containing hot fat and 
fry quickly until brown. 





Storing Meat 


After smoking meat put the pieces in 
muslin bags, which have been dip 1 gr toe 
whitewash. Or make a mixture 0 
pounds barium sulphate, .06 pound -of 
glue, .08 pound of lead chromate, and .4 
pound of flour. Mix the flour thoroughly 
in a half pailful of water. Dissolve the 
lead chromate separately in a quart of 
water and add this and the glue to the 
flour. Bring this to a boil and add the 
barium sulphate. Make the day before 
it is needed and apply with a brush. This 
will keep flies away and coat enough bags 
for 100 pounds of meat. 





Smoking Meat 


For smoking meat, various kinds of ma- 
terial can be used. Hickory wood is 
one of the best materials. Apple, maple 
and hedge woods are also used. Some 
people prefer corn-cobs for smoking meat. 
Smoke from evergreen trees is objection- 
able because of the resin in the wood. The 
smoke leaves a pitchy taste on the meat. 

Cured meat should hang for a day or so 
before smoking. Start the fire as you 
would any fire, using a few shavings or 
chips. After it is well started, shut off 
the draft and cover or smother the fire. 
The aim is to have smoke—not a blaze or 
a hot fire. 

There are two methods of smoking meat 
—smoking steadily and continuously from 
start to finish, and smoking at intervals. 
Where the continuous method is used the 
fire may need to be rekindled two or three 
times a day, or more frequently. With 
the other method the fire is allowed to die 
down completely and is started anew, 
usually each morning. This latter method 
requires more time for completing the 
smoking. With the former method smok- 
ing requires from two to fourteen days, 
and with the latter method, from three to 
twenty-one days. Longer and slower 
smoking makes meat of better flavor and 
keeping quality. 

Liquid smoke is a patented preparation. 
Directions for using it are found on the 
bottle. Itis applied after the meat is cured. 

A handy arrangement 
for smoking meat is shown vor 
here. At the left is a con- pao 
erete pit for building a 
fire. The smoke -pipe, 



































¢f4 made of sewer pipe, car- 
mune & ates Sipe Snelee 90-2 aeie 
43:4 where the meat is h 
This answers just as we 

as an expensive smoke-house. 





TIRE PRIGES REDUCED 
000 MILES 


GUARANTEE 
Reconstructed for Durability 


GOOD-WEAR Double Tread Tires 
ity, value, service and 
tion, and are for 6000 miles. 
GO6D-WEAR do away with tire 
trouble. The fact that we have over 30,000 
well for the 


Reliner FREE with ev tire. 
‘Tubes are guaranteed fresh stock. 


s0xs.....96.50 


380x334... 6.50 
j 131x334... 6.76 
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GOOD-WEAR TIRE & TUBE CO. 
2307 Indiana Ave, Dept. 100 Chicago, 
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Acres in Rectangular Fields 


INDING the number of acres in a field 
of rectangular shape is easy. Here is 
the method: Find the length and width 
of the field in rods. Multiply these 
dimensions together and divide by 160. 
Be result is the number of acres in the 
e 
To determine what part of an acre a 
garden or city lot is, find the length and 
width in feet. Multiply these together 
and divide by 43,560, the number of square 
feet in an acre. In the case of small fields 
of this kind it is better to find the dimen- 
sions in feet rather than rods because such 
measurements are more accurate. 


Acres in Circular Fields 


Those whose jands lie along rivers or 
creeks often have fields that are nearly 
round. The same is true also of hill farms. 
Proceed as follows to find the acreages of 
such fields: 

Determine the average distance across 
the field in rods. Multiply this distance 
by itself and take four-fifths of the prod- 
uct. Divide by 160, the number of square 
rods in an acre. The result is the number 
of acres in the field. 


‘ bring the 
c highest prices 
ever known— 
Start trapping right— 
clean up a big catch — 
get Rogers big Improved free 
rappers’ Guide, 
It’s brimfulof trapping hints 
and secrets that mean 
money to you. Game laws 
and complete lists of 
trappers’ supplies at 
lowest prices. See 
these liste — outfit 


for a record 


right. 

Hang the cover on 
your wall;no print 
tospoilit;it beats 
them all for live 
action and 
color. 


year. Rogere 

prices tops them 
all—quickest cash 

and more money for 
your furs. Rogers charges 
no commissions and pays 
shipping chargeson fure. 
Write today—get the Free 
Trappers’ Guide; free mar- 
ket reports and pice Meta, 
‘A postcard will bring al} 
to you Free, Dept. 105. 


FOR RAW FURS 


We make a liberal assortment, 
pay highest cash prices and 
send you your check at once. 
All express or parcels post 
charges are credited to you. 
We are the largest and oldest 
fur house in the world. 


Waterproofing Cloth 


Dissolve ten pounds of’ resin in four gal- 
lons of hot linseed-oil. Pour into a tub 
to which a wringer is attached. Fold 
cloth evenly lengthwise, making a strip 
nine inches wide. Pass through the hot 
oil. As soon as well soaked, pass through 
the wringer. Spread on fence or ground 
immediately until thoroughly dry. Drying 
may take a week or more. This solution 
will treat about fifty yards of cloth. 


Send your name for 
new price list just out 


REVILLON FRERES 
450 West 28th Street, New York City 





Measuring Feed 


Corn in crib: To find the exact num- 
ber of bushels of well-settled ear corn 
in a crib, multiply together the length, 
height and width in inches and divide 
the product by 3,888. “Another method 
that is simpler is to multiply together 
the length, height and width in feet and 
then multiply the product by four. Cut 
off the right-hand figure and the remain- 
ing figures will represent the bushels of 
shelled corn in the crib. 

Estimating hay in stacks: It is neces- 
sary to find the length, width, and the 
distance from the ground on one side, over 
the top, to the ground on the other side. 
ag the — = Ys Bee and te ce. an 

y four. tiply the resulting number Y and baits 
by itself, then multiply by the length. bis Hire to BW. Biaus & Go. °° 
For hay in the stack ninety days, divide this gt before, wally s, 
by 512, and for 120 days, divide by 485. wet them a ea 
The answer will be the approximate num- brokers protte ” 
ber of tons in the stack. 


























TRAPPERS 


CLT HONEST 
7” GRADING 


Ship to Biggs at Kansas City 
. Prices — Quickest Returas 
Our policy is “A Square T. M. Hagen of Rice 
Deal to Every Shipper”. 
Ship tous. Wepay what we quote, and 
do not undergrade, We send you cash 
same day your furs arereceived, and pay 
highest market price for all kinds. 
Our graders have years of exper- 
ience. Their honesty is the basis of 
% our 30 years of success. 
Wee car price tit, Suiepiog. 
t ippi 
and trappers’ information SENT 
FR Write today. 
McCULLOUGH & TUMBACH 
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Mixing Plaster of Paris 


Plaster of Paris has a variety of uses in 
the home, chiefly as a cement or filler 
for the repair of household articles, for 
stopping cracks in walls, and the like. 
Its efficiency may be greatly increased if 
diluted white of egg is used instead of plain 
water for mixing. One part white of egg 
and two parts water make a liquid suit- 
able for mixing. Thin glue may also be 
used in place of white of egg. 

When plaster of Paris is mixed, it 
should be used immediately, for it hardens 
quickly. When it is desired to have it 
harden slowly, use vinegar instead of 
water; then it will remain plastic for some 
time after mixing, finally hardening the 
same as when water is used. 

Missouri. H. F.G. 
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Times up- 
Makeherlay 


1 she isn’t lay- 
ing now when 
eggs are high, 
you’re losing 
money. Start 
her—build her up so 
that proper feeding 
will bring the eggs 
and keep them 
coming. 


Pratts 


Poultry Regulator 


Mixed with the 
feed daily aids diges- 
tion, assures health, 
turns feed into eggs 

—and dollars. The 
standard for nearly 
half a century. Used 
by the world’s lead- 
ing poultrymen be- 
cause it gives results. 


“*Your Money Back If 
YOU Are Not Satisfied’’ 












































Write tor Pratts NEW Poultry Book—Free 


Pratt Food Company 








“No _—y Odorless, 
. Endorsed by 
ealth Boards. 


(The Kemmode 
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Federal Sesh & Door Co., ee Kansas City, Mo. 


CLOVER 


Save $2 to $3 Per Bu. 
Satisfactory 
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The Crop That Is Harvested in Winter ; 


By EARL WILLIAMS 

















O you have these things when you 
D want them: Ice cream? Iced tea, 
lemonade, and buttermilk? —Ice- 
cold watermelons and cantaloupes? Ice 
for use in sickness, and in preserving food? 
If you don’t, it’s your own fault, pro- 
vided you live in a natural ice region. All 
you need is an inexpensive ice-house and 
a pond or stream. ‘The labor comes during 
the slack winter season. 


Cost of Harvesting Ice 


ice 1s one crop that costs farmers nothing 
to produce, save the cost of putting it up. 
Working together, several farmers helping 
each other, it is possible to cut the crop 
at a cost of one cent for a 220-pound cake, 
or about nine cents a ton exclusive of 
hauling and packing. And since this 
work is done at a season when other farm 
work is not so pressing, many farmers do 
not feel the expense of a few days putting 
up ice. 

It costs not more than $1 a ton to haul 
and pack ice under this team-work plan, 
provided the ice is out near the farms, 
which is usually possible. Farmers who 
have a comparatively small quantity of 
ice to harvest will need for equipment two 
saws, two ice-tongs, two ice-hooks, and 
one pointed bar. When these tools are 
supplied by two or three neighbors, no one 
feels the cost of supplies. Many neighbor- 
hoods are organized, with each farmer 
equipped with his part of the tools. 

To mark the ice, a long plank may be 


Several neighbors can work together to advantage in putting up ice 


used as a straight-edge; or it may be used 
to guide the hand-saw. Where a horse 
plow is used, the attached gauge will serve 
to keep the extra lines straight. Cut 
either square or oblong cakes whichever 
will best fit into the house to be filled. 

After cakes have been broken apart, 
two men with ice-tongs can with little 
difficulty pull a cake of ice from the water 
and load it on a wagon or sled. Some use 
a slide platform, drawing several cakes on 
the load at once, using tongs, a horse and 
a rope. 


How Much Ice You Will Need 


It is easy to figure the amount of ice 
needed for farm purposes. Suppose it is 
for cooling milk and cream. An average 
cow producing 3,500 pounds of 3.7 per 
cent milk, or 431 pounds of thirty per cent 
cream, will require 431 times 1.16 pounds 
of ice; which means that about 500 pounds 
of ice are needed to cool the cream pro- 
duced by one cow. It is best to store at 
the rate of 1,000 pounds a cow. This 
amount covers shrinkage and other uses 
of the ice. A twenty-cow dairy would 
call for ten tons of ice for cream cooling, 
or about thirty-five tons if milk is cooled. 

A space 10 x 10 x 5 feet is required for 
each ten tons; twelve inches should be 
allowed for packing at bottom and sides, 
and three feet for packing at top. There- 
—— a ten-ton ice-house should be 12 x 12x 
9 feet. 

To figure the amount of ice in a given 



























area, remember that fifty-seven pounds of 
solid ice represents one cubic foot. Con- 
sidering this weight as the standard, and 
allowing for packing, one ton of ice will 
occupy about forty cubic feet. 

The following table shows the estimated 
number of cakes of various thickness for 
a ton, and the cutting space. The cakes 
are figured on the basis of twenty-two 
inches each way: 





Thickness No. Cakes Cutting Space 

of Ice Per Ton Per Ton 

4 inches 31.3 105.4 sq.ft. 
ie 20.9 yi Sl 
8 : 15.6 Peay 
10 ; 12.5 aa." 
eee re 10.4 35.1 : 
14 * 8.9 30.1.“ 
16.5" 7.8 Se -* 
i8 , 6.9 pw elias 
20 , 1.3 ae. 
22 f e. (>) Saeiage 


Essentials of a Good Ice-House 


1. A favorable site: This should be out of 
the sun as much as possible, and conve- 
nient to the house and the dairy. 

2. Adequate drainage: If the ice-house 
is built on loose or gravelly soil, natural 
drainage is sufficient; but if on a heavy, 
compact soil, artificial drainage must be 
provided. 

3. Free circulation of air over the ice: 
Provision should be made for the free 
circulation of air through the top of the 
ice-house; otherwise the enclosed stagnant 
air, becoming warm in contact with the 
het roof in summer, will conduct a great 
amount of heat to the ice below and cause 
a big waste. This is a common neglect in 
the storage of ice. The best remedy is to 
put a latticed opening in each gable and a 
ventilator on the roof. It is also advisable 
to leave the eaves open beneath, and the 
wall open for about six inches below the 
plate. By means of all these openings 
the air can freely pass through the top of 
the building, and yet:no rain or storm can 
get in to wet the covering of the ice. 

4. Goodinsulation: Itis very necessary, 
in order to keep ice well, to surround the 
ice with plenty of some non-conducting 
material which can be readily obtained at 
reasonable cost. The insulation of an ice- 
house consists of the wall itself and the 
packing about the ice. The chief function 
of the wall is to ward off the direct rays of 
the sun and the weather, and to check 

‘ the flow of heat toward the ice. The 
function of the non-conducting material 
is to preserve the ice from direct contact 
with the warm air. 

Dry, clean sawdust is very satisfactory 
for packing around the ice; planer shavings 
are still better, but they are not always 
easily obtained and they cost far more than 
the sawdust. 

If sawdust is used, there should be at 
least one foot of it well packed in between 
the mass of ice and the side walls, two feet 
under the ice and plenty of it over the top. 
As the sawdust next to the walls settles 
some of that on the top should be packed 
in from time to time. 

_ Wild hay is fairly satisfactory for cover- 
_ ing the ice on top. It is much used where 
sawdust is not very plentiful, but a greater 
depth of it is necessary. 

_ If plenty of packing material is used it 
is not nece to insulate the wall 
particularly; two thicknesses of boarding 
with pauasing paper between constitute 
a bg Ars wall, 

5. ing: The bottom of the house 
should be well banked with earth or cinders 
_ to prevent the warm air getting in beneath 
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j Not A Buckle On It” 


: . A | SM 
This Wonderful Harness 
Sent On 30 Days Trial 


Let me send you this wonderful no-buckle harness at my own 
expense. ; Look at it. Examine it. Compare it with old style - 
harness. * Put it on your team and use it for a month at my 
risk. Give it any and every test you can think of. If you are 

not convinced that it is the handsomest, the strongest and 

best harness you ever\saw or tried, pack it up and send 
it back. , I'll pay the freight. 


No Patching—No Mending—No Repair Bills 


Buckles cut harness a 
| Harness 


| No Buckles 
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y Walsh Harness has 
864 points of im- 
provement over old 
style harness.* Besides 
having no buckles, no 
rings, no dees to wear it 
out, it has no loops or bil- 
lets to waste leather to 
# catch the lines—no snaps 
to break, no holes to weak- 
en the straps. A built-in 








straps. Buckle-tongues tear 
them. Rings and dees soon 
wear straps in two. Examine 
your own harness and verify 
this. You'll find more than 
100 places where buckles, 
rings and dees are wearing it; 
places where you'll soon have 
torepairit. Walsh Harness 
will save you that trouble 
and expense. 


























Loops 
No Holes in Straps 


See How hame fastener does away 
Buckles Cut No R, — ? with hame straps. A prov- 
and Tear © Snape en success—in actual oper- 
Straps Adjustable to it ation on farms in forty states, 





any size work horse 


Costs Less than 
Other Harness 


{ 
The price of the Walsh is as low as any harness of the same grade 
materials —no more. Yet it outwears two sets of the best old style 
harness and saves you the cost of repair. It costs less therefore, in the 
long run, than any other harness you can buy. Try the Walsh at my risk 
for, 30 days FREE, See for ge ang what a wonderful harness it is and 
you’ll never waste another dollar on old style harness as long as you live, 


Write today for free illustrated book, prices, easy payment t 4 full 
barticulars of my 30 day trial offer. Send no mene. just the pt: Rony » ( 

ates ys. JAMES M. WALSH, Pres. 
WALSH HARNESS COMPANY 


















7 
Dept. 551 MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


What Stronger Proof Could 
We Offer Than This 
“I am ordering my second Walsh 
harness. The first one I sold with the I} WALSH HARNESS CO. 
farm, If I didn’t like your harness bet- Dept. 551 Milwaukee, Wis, - 
ter than any other, I wouldn’t be or- 
dering a second one.” 
.HARRY GAUERKE 
: Athens, Wis. 


q full details about the Walsh H 
D Days Free Trial Offer. No obligation to buy. 





Name 
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FREE 
‘SS 


A ACANE a bY Mel UGered aN 


Please send me your free illustrated book, prices, 
arness and your 30 





ai o 
“I have watched the Walsh harness 
in operation on my neighbor’s team for 

the past year, and am so well satisfied [J address 
with it that I am now ordering a set for - 












myself. 


f."" OSCAR BEIMBORN, 
R.R. No.3, Box 127. Fredonia, 






















A Reliable Mill 
== bid saving! 
Wer 


use. Handles corn and cobs 
and all kinds of small graine 


separately or mixed. 

Scat hs 
Sosa MR le toa hee no pome ' r ete 

5 ‘ou 
i i 
PL Wt nay 
THE A. W. STRAUB CO., 
Philadelphia 
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“Yes, sir, the same old reliable Sloan’s— 
the most popular Liniment on the market!” 
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LOAN’S LINIMENT marks Muscles, Stiff Joints, Neuralgic 

the survival of the fittest. For Headache. Penetrates without rub- 
thirty-eight years its sales and its bing to the afflicted part, quickly 
prestige have steadily grown, until promoting a warm tingle of com- 
today, to speak of any external forting relief. Will not stain the 
ache or pain is synonymous with skin, takes little to produce grati- 
saying “Sloan’s Liniment.” fying results. 
It is unequaled in promptly reliev- 
ing Rheumatic Twinges, Neural- 
gia, Sciatica, Lumbago, Sore All druggists, 35c, 70c, $1.40. 
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Keep a bottle handy for emergency. 
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SLOAN’S LINIMENT IS ALWAYS SOLD BY DEALERS 
YOU KNOW AND CAN TRUST 
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The Household 


The Homes of a Nation Are Its Strongest Forts 
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Characters and Costumes 


Christmas stocking: A bright boy dressed in 
a white suit, with sandwich boards shaped 
like stockings suspended from the shoulders, 


and wearing a stocking-shaped cap. 
Father C vistinne: Typical Santa Claus 
costume. 


Fairies: (America, France, England, Bel- 
gium, I and other nations): Little girls i in 
white dresses with sashes and crowns in the 
national colors of the countries they repre- 
sent. They may carry flags. 

Christmas Fairy: A grown-up fairy, an 
older Bn dressed in a white gown. Wears 
head-dress with gold star and carries a wand. 

Betty, Peggy, Billy and Jack 
are American school children 
dressed in play clothes. Other 
school children who take part in 
the rehearsal of the Christmas 
entertainment should be in vari- 
ous costumes for drills, folk 
dances, etc., if possible. 


Scene I: Fairyland 


This scene may be arranged 
simply with Christmas greens to 
suggest outdoors. A log or two 
in the rear for the fairies to rest 
on will add much to the setting, 
but the center must be kept free 
for ithe action. Father Christ- 
mas’s workshop may be desig- 
eaten by a sign, but that is not 

necessary. Two entrances, right 
and left, are desirable, but one 
can be made sufficient. 

As the curtain rises fairies 
dance gaily in a ring, singing (to 
the tune of Jolly Miller): 

Jolly Christmas fairies, sing- 

ing, dancing in a ring, 

Full of fun and gaiety, joy 

to earth we bring. 
Then we'll cheer for merry 
England, 
Sing a song for sunny France, 
While all our brother nations 
Come and join our Christmas dance, 

As they finish singing, Christmas Stocking 
enters at the right. English,- French’ and 
American fairies come to center of stage. 
Others step back a little. 


HRISTMAS Stocking (cheerfully): 
“Well, well, fairies; I hope you 
haven’t forgotten your old friend 
Christmas Stocking, for here I am again. 
It is almost Christmas time, you know.” 
French Fairy: ‘We haven’t forgotten 
you, nor Christmas time either. You 
know I’m the fairy that helps Father 
Christmas to look after all the little French 
children.” 
English Fairy (happily): ‘And I tell 
_ Christmas what English children 
Christmas Stocking (laughing): ‘Well 
then, I’d better be friends with all of you.” 
American Fairy: “Do; for I’m the fairy 
of America and there are so many boys 
and girls there. They want so many gifts, 
too. Come, sister fairies; 
let’s sing a song for our 
jolly old friend, Christmas 
Stocking, who likes to be 
full of Christmas fun.” 
(They form a circle with 
Christmas Stocking in 
center and sing a stanza 
of any suitable Christmas 
song that the children 







The Christmas Fairy’s Surprise—sy NAN OPPENLANDER EBERLE 


A Christmas play in two scenes—Time:. Christmas 1919 


(right) weeping bitterly. Christmas Stock- 
ing (breaking from cirele) goes to meet her. 
Christmas Stocking: “Ah, here she is, 
the Christmas Fairy—but weeping, oh, I 
say.” 
French Fairy (anxiously): 
mas Fairy, what is it?” 
American Fairy:. “Tell us, why do you 


“Dear Christ- 


weep?” 
English Fairy: “What have we done?” 
Christmas Stocking: ‘For shame, who- 


ever saw a Christmas fairy with such a 





For description of costumes see page 95 


wobegone face! What is the trouble?” 

Christmas Fairy (sadly): ‘Please don’t 
make fun of me. I’m sad; that’s all. I’m 
disappointed. You all told me that I 
would love the children in your many lands, 
but I don’t. Why, all the children I’ve 
seen so far are selfish and ungrateful.” 

Christmas Stocking: ‘Why, what do 
you mean?” (Fairies stand around 
listening, awed and silent.) 

Christmas Fairy (cogtinuing): ‘TI go to 
them in their dreams. I ask them their 
Christmas wishes. Such wishes! I’m 
ashamed to tell you. They think only of 
themselves. One little boy wants the best 
and biggest box of soldiers in his town. A 
little girl wants a doll and ‘please,’ she 
says, ‘make it prettier than Mary’s. She 
lives next door.’ I won’t. (Christmas 
Fairy stamps her foot.) Ill give her an 
ugly doll and she shall fall and break it on 
Christmas morning. Oh, they are all selfish. 
They deserve nothing—nothing at all.” 

Christmas Stocking: “Dear, dear, what 
will happen to me? [I'll be empty.” 





IHRISTMAS is a festival that 
appeals to every one because 
every one can understand it. The 
source of the fellowship which 
pervades our common life is our 
common share in the gifts of the 
world’s greatest Life, which was 
apse to the whole world. 
Simbel 


















contain.a bench or row of 
chairs, a table or desk 





English Fairy: “What shall we do? 
Oh dear, oh, dear!’ 
French Fairy: ‘The poor children; they 


will be sa disappointed,” 

Christmas Fairy: “I can’t help that. 
It will teach them a lesson.” 

American Fairy: “Oh, Christmas Fairy, 
it isn’t all the children’s fault. _ Their 
parents spoil them, s0,. especially. in our 
dear America.” 


Christmas Fairy: ‘‘There! You admit 
what I say is true.” «4 
American Fairy: “But give 


them one more chance—just 


one more. Here’s Father 
Christmas. I know ‘he will 
have mercy.” 

Father Christmas enters 
(smiling): ‘‘Merey, mercy; 
what’s all this? Of course 


mercy is in the air at Christ- 
mas time.” 

French Fairy (goe# up to 
Father Christmas): ‘But the 
Christmas Fairy has rebelled. 
She says the children shan’t 
have Christmas.” 

Father -Christmas: (sternly): 
“Ts this true?” 

Christmas Fairy (her eyes 
downcast) : “Yes, Father Christ- 
mas; the childrenare so selfish.” 

Father Christmas: “Children 
selfish! Why bless their hearts 
—not all of them. Just give 
them a chance.” 

Ameriean Fairy: ‘“That’s what I say, 
Christmas Fairy; give them a chance.” 

Christmas Fairy: ‘‘But I have. I tell 
you, they never think of others.” 

Father Christmas: “Listen, fairy; I 
have a plan. You and Christmas Stocking 
and I will take a hasty trip to Earth, to 
America, the land of plenty, and then if 
we find only selfishness and greed—there 
will be no Christmas gifts this year; and 
(laughing) Christmas Stocking here will 
shrivel up, I guess. (Christmas Stocking 
collapses, weakly.) But have no fears, 
good fellow. Come; what say you, Christ- 
mas Fairy?” 

Christmas Fairy (doubtfully but obe- 
diently): “Of course, if you say so, Father 
Christmas. But—” 

Father Christmas (quickly): ‘No buts. 
Come, fairies, a song to cheer us.” (Fairies 
dance round Father Christmas, Christmas 
Fairy and Christmas Stocking and repeat 
song, ‘Jolly Christmas Fairies, ete.”’) 

Father Christmas (advancing to 
exit):] “Now then, we're 
off.” (exit.) Fairies wave 
good-by—shouting “good- 
by” and “good luck” as 
curtain falls. 

Scene Il: 
An American Schoolroom 


Interior may be ted 
wnt be Saete’ 
, ete. The room should 


left 


a ‘or on... 

















































































UN IVERSAL 
Christmas Gifts 


EACE, ene and theold-time 


joy and cheer of Christmas are 
of again. 

As Christmas gifts, UNIVERSAL 
Home Needs bring comfort, utility 
and economy to the home and 


. “‘Make a Merry Christmas 
_- last the whole year through’’ 


In quality of material, mechanical 
construction and workmanship, UNI- 
VERSAL Home Needs are the highest 
grade obtainable. 

Every device bearing the Trade Mark 
UNIVERSAL is geared | to be 
exactly as represented. 

On Sale at all good Hardware and Department 


Stores. Electrical Goods at Electric Lighting 
Companies and Electric Dealers. 


Write te Dept. No. 129 for Free Booklet 
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Kitchen Kinks for December 


From Nome to the Isthmus 
Go wails of regret. 

’Tis the night before Christmas 
And nothing done yet. 


IRUP made of brown sugar is better 

than any you can buy: To one pound 

of sugar add a cupful of water and 
boil until thick enough. Maple sugar makes 
the best sirup. 


Apples stuffed with sausage are ap- 
petizing. Core medium-sized, tart apples 
and insert fresh sausage in the opening. Put 
in a pan with water and bake until the 
apples are soft and the sausage is cooked. 


Crackling cornbread is a southern dish, 
made at butchering time. Sift and mix 
two cupfuls of cornmeal with one cupful of 
wheat flour, a teaspeonful of salt, two 
teaspoonfuls of baking-powder, and two 
teaspoonfuls of sugar. Add one and one- 
half cupfuls of sweet milk, and two table- 
spoonfuls of fine cracklings, preferably 
from leaf lard. Bake in a hot oven. 


Make plain plum pudding thus: In a 
large baking dish place alternate layers of 
buttered bread and raisins, Beat six eggs, 
add half a teaspoonful of salt, one and one- 
half cupfuls of sugar, half a nutmeg grated 
and two quarts of milk. Pour‘over the 
bread, set in a cool place and let stand 
over night. The next-day bake in a slow 
oven until the pudding is set and browned. 


Fried oysters cooked in the oven are 
more digestible and palatable than when 
cooked in fat. Drain and dry the oysters, 
roll them in flour, dip in beaten egg, then 
roll in bread crumbs well seasoned with 
salt and a pinch of cayenne pepper, and 
dip in vegetable oil. Bake in a hot oven 
until light brown. Serve with tomato 
catsup, cabbage salad or cole-slaw and 
mashed potatoes. 


Chocolate dainties are sure to please. 
The recipe calls for: One-half cupful of 
dates or raisins, one-half cupful’of figs, 
one-half cupful of nut meats, one square 
unsweetened chocolate, one tablespoonful 
of orange juice and grated peel of one 
orange. Put the fruit and nuts through a 
meat chopper. Add orange juice, grated 
peel, and melted chocolate. The mixture 
may then be molded into balls and rolled 
in chopped nuts or granulated sugar, or 


it may be packed in an 
oiled tin, put under a 
weight, and then cut into 
squares. 


Parisian sweets can eas- 
ily be made by the chil- 
dren. They require: One- 
half pound of nut meats 
(locally grown), one - half 
pound of dates or raisins 
and one-half pound of 
figs. Put all ingredients ) 
through the meat chopper. Mix thor- 
oughly, roll out on molding board to one- 
quarter-inch thickness, using powdered 
sugar to keep the confection icon @ sticking 
to the board. Cut into squares or diamonds. 





To make marshmallow fudge, eook to- 
gether two cupfuls of granulated sugar, 
one and oneal squares of chocolate; one- 
half cupful of milk, one-fourth of a cupful 
of butter. Boil until the mixture will form 
a soft ball in water. Add one teaspoonful 
of vanilla. When slightly cool, add grad- 
ually a eupful of marshmallows cut in 
pieces, and beat wap re ag 2 when the 
marshmallows have partly melted, pour: 
the mixture into buttered: pans to cool, 
then cut into squares. 


Make molasses candy for a candy-pull, 
by this recipe: Mix together over tke fire 

three cupfuls of New, Orleans molasses as 
one cupful of’ brown sugar, add half a 


‘ cupful of vinegar and cook slowly, stirring 


occasionally. After it has cooked for 
twenty minutes begin testing by dropping 
a little of the sirup in cold water. When 
it seems brittle, add a tablespoonful of 
butter and a teaspoonful of baking ‘soda 
dissolved in a little hot water. Do not 
cook the candy after the soda has. been 
added, but pour immediately into buttered 
oan and pull as soon as it is sufficiently 
coole 





Homely Wrinkles 


As many mince pies.as you taste. 


at Christmas, so many happy months 


will you have. 
Old English Saying. 


Roast turkey should be carved: in 
slices and served without the bones. The 
bones can then be used in. making poup. 


A corn-popper 
























"Red, whife and green crépe paper and artificial tbally deco: 
‘tate. ‘this table for holiday entertaining. The basket 
contains small gifts or favors thick ¢’ 


handy for ge 


toast before ani open 
fire,oroverthecoals. 


Roast fresh sau- 
sage along with the 
turkey, and serve it 


of the bird. 


Asmall cushion on 
the telephone stand 
would be appreci- 
ated by the peo- 
plewhose elbows are 
not well padded by 
nature. 

Keep the nelies: 
cleaned from under 
the grate. With a 
clean ash-pit the fire 
will burn more uni- 
formly and with 
fewer clinkers. 


know; he’s writi 
him a letter, but 
notice he Jeaves it 


see it.”’ 

.. "Phaw out frozen 

water-pipes with 

applications . of 
loths dipped 





with each helping. 
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in boiling water. Less risk attends such 
a process than is connected with the use 
of lighted candles or lamps. 


Fat for greasing pans should be kept in 
a cup along with a little brush for Pha 1 
it. This saves the time used in stopping 
to wash the hands. 


Children have been deafened by a box 
on the ear. If you must use this method 
of punishment choose a part of the body 
where there are no inside works. 

A pan of water kept on the radiator 

ives some humidity to the air. Over- 

ay air is bad for furniture, pianos and 
plants and worse for the occupants of the 
room. 


When picking poultry, a handy recep- 
tacle for the damp feathers consists of a 
shallow box, measuring about 12 x 24 
inches, lined with white oil-cloth and fitted 
with a lid made of wire sereening. The 
feathers are dropped in the box which can 
then be placed in the sun and shaken occa- 
sienally, until the feathers are dry enough 
to be placed in a box for storage purposes. 


Yeu can waterproof fabrics such as tent 
cleth, canvas garments and the like, by a 
simple precess, using only paraffin and 
gasoline. Melt a pound of paraffin and 
stir it into a gallon of gasoline, taking care 
that the gasoline is not near the fire. Hang 
the fabric to be treated on a line and apply 
the mixture with a brush, making one or 
more applications. The fabric will not be 
stiff as when using some other gee 
tions, but will turn water effectively. 





Concerning 


Certain Domestic Affairs 


“Tt was always said of him, that he 
knew how to keep Christmas well if 
any man alive possessed the knowl- 
edge. May that be truly said of us, 
and all of us!’’ Dickens. 


Each neighborhood is now urged to plant 
a community Christmas tree, a living tree 
representing the whole community. Planted 
on a plot where public gatherings can be 
held, such a tree would Sea &@ perma- 
nent reminder of the Christmas spirit. 


Oh, time goes a-humming, 
So let us give heed, 

For Christmas is coming 
At terrible speed. 


That shopping you’re dreading, 
Go'do it today. 

For Christmas is heading 
Directly our way. 


When mailing Christmas gifts remember 
that it is a busy time at the post-office, so 
make it as easy as possible for the em- 
ployees by writing or printing the address 
plainly with good, black ink. Put your 

~ Own address in the upper left-hand corner. 
If the package contains merehandise—that 
is, goods of some sort, and not a letter— 
write ‘““Mdse” on the lower left-hand cor- 
ner. That will facilitate its quick and safe 
Belivery, or its return to ‘you if not de- 
vered. Use a box, or else thick paper, 
and plenty of twine. Tie as tightly as 
le without injury to the package. 
_ She string is less likely to ate if you tear 
_ little slits in the paper on each of the four 
sides and bury the string in them. Many 
parcels go astray because of loss of address. 
Among those auctioned off by the post- 
a officials whe i , last year, 
ere some wra in e paper an 
fied with darning cotton. As there is 
essure in the mails at this time it is well 
mail packages early and you can write 
One corner, “Not to be opened until 
stmas.” Gifts seem more attractive 
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Pillsbury’s Wheat Cereal 





Has a Pillsbury’s Wheat Cereal is a 
breakfast food cut from the white 
Rich hearts of choicest wheat and contains 


food elements that are extremely 
nourishing. Made in the same enor- 
Wheaty mous mills that produce Pillsbury’s 
Best Flour, Pillsbury’s Wheat Cereal 
Flavor comes to you a well flavored wheat 
cereal in excellent condition. 


The woman who appreciates 
wholesome food for breakfast will 
like Pillsbury’s Wheat Cereal for it 
makes a delightful food for baby, the 
children and the older folks. 


Buy the best, buy— 


Pillsbury’s Family of Foods— 


Pillsbury’s Best Flour Pillsbury’s Wheat Cereal 
Pillsbury’s Pancake Flour Pillsbury’s Health Bran 
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The perfect nursery floor 





his royal prerogatives he is none too easy on the furnishings of his kingdom. 


[: the nursery the child is ‘‘monarch of all he surveys’’ and in the exercise of 


So the nursery floor-covering must be of a toughness and durability to with- 
stand the happy savageries of youth. To parents who recognize this fact the 


perfect floor is a Blabon floor. 


Not only is it durable, but it cannot absorb dust 


or dirt ; and things spilled or dropped upon it are easily removed. 


Blabon floors are charming to look upon, and economical to buy. 


There are 


319 Blabon creations with and without patterns from which to choose for every 


room and every decorative scheme in the home. 


the genuine Blabon Art Linoleums. 


Important Notice: 


Established 68 years 


Floor-coverings (including rugs) made 
upon a felt paper base are not linoleum, and to describe, 
advertise, or sell them as linoleum is a violation of the 
law. Felt paper floor-coverings have a black interior which 
is easily detected upon examining the edge. 


The George W. Blabon Company 


Ask your dealer to show you 


Look for this label on all 
Blabon Art Linoleums. 
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Here, Neighbor, is where you 
can “knock off’ a good, big part of 
=p the price you expected to pay 
gw for that new stove or 
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The Christmas Fairy’s Surprise 


{Continued from page 85] 


which may stand a small trimmed Christ- 
mas tree. Christmas greens or crepe paper 
festoons give the room a festive air. There 
should be a sereen which will serve as a 
hiding place. (Enter Christmas Stocking, 
Father Christmas and Christmas Fairy, on 
tip-toe.) z 

Father Christmas: ‘‘Ah, here we are! 
A schoolroom!”’ 

Christmas Stocking (looking about): 
“All decked out for Christmas, too. How 
jolly!” 

Father Christmas (to Christmas Fairy, 
who stands rather listlessly by): ‘Come, 
come, my dear; how can you be so gloomy?” 

Christmas Fairy (sadly): “Oh, I just 
know this is going to be a selfish Christmas 
party.” 

Christmas Stocking(impatiently) : “Well, 
don’t cross bridges before you come to 
them. You're always looking for trouble. 
I’m glad I’m here. This looks like fun. 
Now, whi at’ s going to happen, Father 
Christmas?” 

Christmas Fairy: ‘Yes, Father Christ- 
mas, what is going to happen?” 

Father Christmas (wisely): “Ah, you 
shall see what you shall see. Hark, do you 
hear that? (Sounds of laughter and 
tinkling bells heard off-stage.) The chil- 
dren! They’re coming.” 

Christmas Fairy: ‘The children? Quick, 
what shall we do? They must not see us, 
surely.’ 

Christmas Stocking: 
spoil our plans.” 

Father Christmas: ‘We'll hide behind 
this screen and listen closely. I have an 
idea Christmas Fairy will get her answer 
now.” 

Christmas Stocking (laughing): “Oh, I 
say, this is jolly.” (They hide behind 
screen just as door opens and Betty, Billy, 
Peggy and Jack enter. They carry ad- 
ditional Christmas greens, ornaments for 
the tree, bells, horns, ete. During the 
following speeches they busy themselves 
putting final touches to the decorations.) 

Betty (happily): “See, everything is 
almost ready for the rehearsal. "Just put 
the things on the tree, please. Oh, I do 
love Christmas!” 

Billy: ‘This Christmas, especially. Of 
course the war was over last Christmas 
but our brothers hadn’t come back.” 

Peggy: ‘‘Nor my daddy!” 

Betty: “I think we’re all very lucky. 
I do. No war to think about and our 
soldiers back home. Now, if we can only 
make lots of money at our Christmas 
entertainment for the war orphans. Poor 
little things, they do need so much!” 

Billy: ‘Of course; we did want to buy 
new playground slides and footballs and 
things, but food and clothes for those kids 
over there come first, I say.” 

Peggy: ‘There, now; everything is 
ready. The others ought to be here for 
the rehearsal. While we are waiting, sup- 
pose we try our folk-dance.’ , 

Betty: ‘Come on, let’s.” (They dance 
folk-dance. As they finish other children 
enter and the rehearsal for the Christmas 
entertainment ensues. This may or may 
not be directed and the individual numbers 
announced by teacher or grown-up. 
notes for suggestions. ‘The rehearsal ends 
— . Christmas song by all of the chil- 


“No, that would 


ee P gemma other children): “Now 
OE Bowen Aa everybody do the very best 
ou ean and do sell lots of tickets. Oh, 
2 ,I wish we could have had a fairy 


eg. F (coming from hi 
place): Ty ou chal, my dears; om 
ae (in surprise): 
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Margaret Widdemer Schauffler on her 
wedding trip 


“ AT Christmas sleepy hearts wake up 
and stretch and grow big,” says 


Susan Holton. That is the way 
most of us feel about it. Perhaps there is 
no kinder time in all the year than the time 
of the Thanksgiving and Christmas holi- 
days. This month we have some happy 
holiday poems to offer Our Folks. The first 
is the Thanksgiving prize poem in the con- 
test for boys. Oscar Berkseth, of Glen- 
wood City, Wis., is the winner. 


Thanksgiving Day 


Thanksgif@ng Day will soon be here. 
How glad“ am it is so near! 

The hay is all in barn or stack, 

The grain is all in bin or sack, 

The corn is husked, the fodder in shock, 
While near the barn the pure-bred stock 
Look on with calm contented eyes, 
Their looks expressing mild surprise. 
The turkey gobbler, straight and true, 
And fat and heavy and juicy too 

Walks round the yard with solemn tread 
And thinks not of the days ahead. 

The pumpkin pies are ready to bake 
And lots of cookies, tarts and cake, 

All these and many more there'll be 
Upon the table set for me. 

At last Thanksgiving Day is here; 

We rise and greet it with good cheer. 
Then off to church, then home to eat. 
That Thanksgiving dinner can't be beat. 
And when at last we go to bed 

And all our prayers have been said, 
-And as we lie and think, we say, 
“Thank You” again for this glad day! 


Margaret Widdemer, who sent us a 
> for our June number, is a poet who 
oves the country. She has just been 
married to another poet, Robert Haven 
Schauffler, and they spent their honey- 
moon fishing in the Maine woods. She 

written some beautiful poems about 
the country, and one of the finest of them 
m called “A Country 





A Country Carol 




























_ Where the patient oxen were, by. the ass’s 


i Watching my Lord’s manger knelt the waking 
eattle all; 
as a little country maid vigil by Him 


omg the country things my good Lord 
t. ‘ 
‘Was Rome the city on that early Christ- 


morn, ie 
ong the country folk was my Lord 


Country lads that followed Him, blithe they 
were and kind, 

It was only city folk were hard to Him and 
blind: 

Ay, he told of lilies, and of grain and grass 
that grew, 

Fair things of the summer fields my good 
Lord knew, 

By the hedgerows flowering there He laid 
His head— 

It was in the country that my Lord was 
bred. 


When the cross weighed down on Him, on 
the grievous road, 

’Twas a kindly countryman raised my good 
Lord’s load; 

Peasant girls of Galilee, folk of Nazareth, 

These were fain to follow Him down the 
ways of death— 

Yea, beyond a city wall, underneath the sky, 

Out in open country did my good Lord die. 


When he rose to Heaven on that white 
Ascension day 

Last from open country did my good Lord 
pass away; 

Rows of golden seraphim watched where he 
should dwell, 

Yet it was the country folk had my Lord’s 


farewell; 

Out above the flowered hill, from the mossy 
grass, 

Up from open country did my good Lord 
pass. 


Where the jewelled minsters are, where the 
censers sway, 

There they kneel to Christ the Lord in this 
bearing-day: 

But I shall stay to greet Him where the 
bonny fields begin, 

Like the fields that once my good Lord 
wandered in, 

Where His thorn-tree flowered once, where 
His sparrows soared, 

In the open country-land of my good Lord! 


Willis Boyd Alleh sends another Christ- 
mas poem -that is about Christmas in 
town. But he couldn’t write it without 
thinking of the woods and the fir trees 
with snow on their branches! Here it is: 


The Snow of Christmastide 


Softly falls the winter twilight 
O’er the gray old town, 
With its firelit windows brightened, 
With its ancient byways whitened 
By the pure snow floating down 
From the heavens far and wide— 
Peaceful snow of Christmastide. 


In the shadow of the forest, 
As the night-wind stirs, 
All their crosses high uplifted 
Where the starry flakes have drifted, 
Stand the silent ranks of firs, 
By the bright snow glorified— 
Radiant snow of Christmastide. 


From their lofty belfries telling 
Of the Savior’s birth, 
Carillons and chimes are ringing, 
Like the angel chorus singing ‘ 
‘Joy, good. will, and peace on earth!” 
While the snw falls far and wide— 
Blessed snow of Christmastide. 


Next month we hope to print the prize- 
winning poem in the girls’ Christmas con- 
test. Now we offer a prize of five dollars 
for the best letter, not more than two 
hundred words sent before January 
Lo 6 subject “My eb ny dg "so 

y I Like It.” .Everybody eep 

a copy, for none can be returned. fpdres 

eS Boetey alter, The Farm Journal, 
P a. ; 
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*“‘Look! See 
what Mother 
gave ME!’’ 


HERE is a good reason for 

giving them Beech-Nut 
Peanut Butter, spread on bread, 
crackers, or toast. Several rea- 
sons, in fact. First, they love it. 
Second, it satisfies—‘‘fills.”’? And 
you don’t worry, as you do when 
they want a lot of sweet things. 
Third, it is big in ‘food value.”’ 
Mothers: Always have a jar of 


Beech-Nut 


Peanut Butter 


on hand. Order one today. There 
are dozens of ways to use it. Send 
for the New Free Recipe Book, 
“A Hundred and One Recipes 
with Beech-Nut Peanut Butter.” 
Beecu-Nut Packine Company 
Canajonanir, N, Y. 


Foods of Finest Flavor 











Downr0ur 






Christmas prcese in plain lumpy pack- 
ages are only merchandise; in Dennison’s 
boxes, tied with gay ribbons, and labelied 
with our cheek tags, and seals, they 
reflect true Christmas spirit. 


Framinghuso, Maes. for Uheistanas Book"* 
5) What Next 
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(edar | 
Polish | 


HRIST MAS cheer 
all over the house. 


Bright -shining furniture 
reflects the spirit of the day. 


me ‘dar 


C7 a . » « * a 


ND you can pass 


along this cheer 
by giving O-Cedar Polish as 


Christmas presents. For any 
woman who takes pride in her home 
will appreciate something that will 
make oes furniture brighter, cleaner 
and prettier. 


25c to $3.00 Sizes 
At All Dealers 


tendon Fern 

































Aunt Harriet 
Solves Many Problems 


TLL you please suggest some way in 

which the interest of the young people 
can be aroused in the Epworth League of 
our church? Discouraged. 

Divide your young people into two bands 
or sections, choosing a color for each, and 
appoint leaders. Then, have each section 
strive for good attendance 
and new. members, etc. 
Once a month have social 
meetings,-one band enter- 
taining the other. 

Serve simple refreshments 
and use the games and con- 
tests which appear in The 
Farm Journal. 

What shall we use for in- 
vitations, decétations and 
a suitable contest for a 
“tin wedding’’? 

Bride of 1909. 

For a ‘“‘tin wedding’’ write your invita- 





| tions on correspondence cards, choosing 


those which have a silver edge, and wrap 
the cards in tin foil before placing them in 
the envelopes. For table decorations, ar- 
range a floral centerpiece in a bright tin pan 
and use candles in tin candlesticks: Instead 
of lace or linen doilies, use squares of silver 
paper and serve all the food possible on, 
or in, tin dishes. Little tin toys which will 
hit off the occupations or characteristics of 
your guests, would make appropriate favors. 
Ask the men to write descriptions of their 
wives’ wedding gowns and the women to 
write ideal proposals. ‘Allow ten minutes for 
the effort, then collect the papers, read them 
aloud and give prizes for the best and for the 
poorest. 


| Can you suggest simple and effective 


decorations for our Christmas festival? 
We are busy people and can undertake 
nothing elaborate. Minister’s Wife. 


Your decorations can be made effective 
with little trouble by using evergreen trees 
in profusion. Spruce and hemlock trees are 
preferable, but pines and cedar@$can be used 
if the former are not available» Stand the 

; trees around the plat- 
form, against the wall, 
making a background 
of dense green. If the 
trunks of the trees are 
braced by holders or 
standards, so much 
the better. Stand 
single, good specimens 
or groups of trees elsewhere in corners or in 
any bare spaces. The standards or holders 
can be concealed by branches of other. trees, 
and the window-sills banked up with more 
branches. A simple standard made out of 
boxes is here shown. 


What garments are needed for a complete 
wardrobe? Please mention materials 
suited to a person of limited means. The 
style books mention only the richest 
fabrics. A Subscriber. 


A complete list for the wardrobe a 
upon the mode of living and place of residence 
A woman living in town or engaged in busi- 
ness requires a different wardrobe from that 
required by a woman on the farm. 

A simple wardrobe would include enough 
changes .of underwear and working or house 
dresses to allow one to be always sweet and 
clean without having to launder any of the 
garments between wash-days; two pairs © 
shoes for general wear are advisable, as it 
resté tired feet to change the shoes, then 
there should be a pair for better wear; after- 
noon dresses for summer wear of percale, 
voile, gingham or chambray; or if you prefer, 
have white skirts and shirtwaists, as many 
as may be needed. 

A dress of foulard silk, satin or crépe de 
Chine will be nice for dressy occasions, 

a serge dress in dark blue or any other be- 
coming color, with plain woolen dresses, or 
skirt and flannel shirtwaists for winter wear. 
A cloth suit with blouse of crépe de Chine or 
satin to match, and long coat for driving and 
bad weather should be included. A scuff 
hat and a best hat for each season, a pia 
tSpecbs for wininn wis, sea bodntuaeiiemaen 
throbe for winter use, an 








are necessi 

Many of these things will last for: yea 
and the wardrobe can be added tp grad 
ally ; not everything needs to be one 


f= 














year. When you go shopping buy what you 
can afford, but avoid the flimsy materials, 
selecting the age can get for your money. 
If style books for trico » & Very ex- 
pensive fabric, choose serge or foulard, either 
of which will cost less, wear better, and be 
more suitable. Good cotton underwear will 
wear better than lisle, and crépe will wear 
better than nainsook. Muslin and long- 
cloth are more serviceable than batiste. 

Study materials, compare samples and 
prices, and keep a record 
of your purchases. You will 
soon learn what you can 
afford and what you can not 
afford to buy. 


Please give us some good 
rhymes to send with our 
Christmas gifts. 
Big Sister. 

Send this with a pair of 
stockings: 

Hang up the Christ- 

mas stockings, silk 




















































or wool; 
May Santa find them empty—leave 
them full. 
‘ And this with handkerchiefs: 
a Santa knows how the handkerchiefs 
' go, 
: So he gets large supplies about 
* Christmas, you know. 
i “4 And with a necktie, this: 
| 4 You can please a man in many ways, 
* But I often wonder why 
i It’s such a very difficult thing 
if To please him with a tie. 
3 To send with gloves: 
ir ; Kris tries to find out what one loves; 
o He hopes you’re wishing for some gloves. 
“ ; Sent with a book, this couplet would make 
e a good book-mark: 
My —— greeting in this book you'll 
nd, 
re ; A dozen messages from mind to mind. 
l? A reassuring message this, to send with 
ce pillow-cases: 
4 May no nightmare horror leave its traces, 
-" When your head is pillowed on these 
28 cases. 
re a And here is a suggestion : 
od 4 Santa, like all sensible men, 
- , Likes girls to wear aprons now and then. 
il. For a housewife : 
rd i There are towels for the family, 
he And towels for the shelf, 
re : And towels for the visitor, 
or : But these are for yourself. 
; Every one will agree to this: 
9 a Old Kris thought: ‘‘What could be more 
“ jouy, 
en Than a nice little girl, and nice Christ- 
oi mas dolly?” 
re % This will do for a bureau scarf or for any 
of i other gift: . 
4 Merry Christmas! May the wish come true, 
a And I send my love with this gift to you. 
als a ‘Tis good judgment to send a sled: 
he a “T know what they like,” 
sah 4 Witb a shake of his head 
Said old Kris; and you see 
. He has sent you a sled. 
~ A pie sent with this message is sure to 
ai please: 
hat Here’s a Christmas pie; put in your 
thumb 
igh As Jack Horner did, and you'll find a 
180 plum. 
nd A box of candy will be sweeter, if possible, 
the sent with this message: 
of I am sending my love 
} at And some “‘sweets to the sweet” — 
nen A gift that I know 
og Will make Christmas complete. 
fer. True also of cake: 
ny I could not think of anything to make, 
‘3 ore practical or welcome than a cake, 


| None will deny this statement: 
whe of pickles may be a treat, 
n most of the things about are sweet. 


ni a jar of jam, well: | 
ve put all the Christmas love I could 


cram, 
ito this personal gift of a jar of jam! 
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You add water 





You get this 


Mince Meat 
that is all mince meat 


A smart society woman earned quite a little money 
for a local charity with None Such Mince Meat. She 
added the water and put our mince meat up in glass 
jars. Her friends wanted to know where she got a 
cook who could make such good mince meat. 


NONE SUCH 


MINCE MEAT 
‘Like Mother Used to Make”’ 


Add 1% pints of water to our 9-ounce package and you have 


a pound and a half of home-made mince meat. 


That’s 


enough for one of those delicious, fruity, juicy mince pies 
that have earned None Such its wide reputation, or for any 
of these recipes women are following to have something 


new, wholesome and appetizing on the table. 


What is home without a piping-hot mince pie every now and 
then ? And how your men folks do appreciate a tempting 
new dessert or relish once in a while! 





None Such Jelly} 
« \for Dessert 


None Such Jelly for Dessert—1 package 
of Jiffy-Jell (either lemon, orange, or 
loganberry), nuts and None Such Mince 
Meat. Before serving, cover top with 
whipped cream, sprinkle with finely chop- 
nuts and place a cherry in center. 


None Such Pudding— (Recipe using left- 
over biscuits)—4 or 6 biscuits; one cupful 
dark corn syrup; 4 cupful brown sugar; 
% cupful butter substitute; 2 egg-yolks ; 
1% cu Sag of None Such Mince Meat; 2 
-whites. 

biscuits in warm water until soft 
and add the other i jients in the order 
given. Beat egg-yolks thoroughly before 

. Mix ingredients completely, put in 
a well-oiled baking-dish and bake thirty 
minutes in a moderate oven. Make a me- 

of the egg-whites, heap it on the 
5) ing and allow to brown in the oven. 
None Such Sandwiches—Cut slices very 
thin. Make a filling of None Such Mince 
Meat, to which may be added onions, celery, 
Dimentos. Use crisp lettuce leaf. 
eat with green or red peppers and onions, 





None Such Pudding 











NO MONEY 








































Jacket 


Ask the man who wears one. A remark- 
able cold weather garment. Keeps cold 
out and heatin. Wears like iron and 
washes. Warm as an overcoat. Coat 
with or without collar; or vest. Wool 
lined with windproof exterior. If your 
dealer cannot supply you, write us. 


Brown’s Beach Jacket Company 


Worcester, Mass. 
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Toys and Clothes for the Christmas Season 


pictured in No. 3036. The shapely 
cuffs and narrow girdle are popular 
features. A dress of this sort is usually 
made of blue or brown serge, with trim- 
mings of self-colored or black satin, faille 
or _. 
ay é home dressmaker could make a 
coat by using pattern No. 3060, its lines 
and construction are so simple. Broad- 
cloth, cheviot, tweed, serge or pile fabrics 
may be used for it, and a good finish is 
obtained through careful stitching and 
pressing. The collar may be rolled low or 
worn buttoned close to the throat. 

A comfortable house or work dress to be 
made of wool or cotton fabrics is shown in 
No. 3037; the sleeves may be made in 
either wrist or elbow length. 

Ladies’ apron No. 3054 can be cut from 
one length of material and is therefore 
most economical. The selvage is the 
finish for the sides and the strings are cut 
from the left-over pieces. 

Of the two good styles for growing girls, 
No. 3043 could be made of plain wool or 
cotton material, with collar, belt and cuffs 
of plaid. Girls’ dress No. 3042 would look 
well in blue serge or poplin, with collar of 
Alice blue, or in brown with a tan collar. 
The pattern includes a body lining. 

For younger girls we show an attractive 
dress made of dark red wool poplin, 
finished with black buttons and heavy 


A GOOD model for a one-piece dress is 
























3057. Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes: 4, 6, 8, 10 years. 

2937. Set of Nursery Toys. One size. 

3061. Doll’s Set. 5 sizes: For dolls 16, 18, 20, 22, 
24 inches in height. 

2298. Set of Toys. One size. 

3053. Child's Dress. 5 sizes: 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 years. 

3043. Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes: 8, 10, 12, 14 years. 





black silk floss, applied in long and short 
stitch. The pattern, No. 3057, could be 
used for wash fabrics as well. 

Pattern No. 3053 pictures a cunning 
dress for very little folks. It could = 
made of either wool or cotton material, 
the tucks simply stitched, or finished with 
brier stitching. 

The dress, cap and hood for dolly, easily 
made by pattern No. 3061, would delight 
the heart of any little girl. 

Washable toys are best for wee folks, 
and if the duck and chicken pictured in 
No. 2937 are made of turkish toweling or 
terry cloth, they will stand this test. The 
toys should be stuffed with ground cork, 
kapok, cotton snips or batting. 

Pattern No. 2298 includes an elephant, 
a rabbit and monkey. The elephant is 
usually made of gray flannel, with shoe- 
button eyes and a gay blanket. Fingers 
cut from old, white kid gloves make ex- 
cellent tusks, and a corn-cob thrust into 
each leg enables him to stand. The 
rabbit is made of the materials suggested 
for the duck and chicken, while the monkey 
is made of brown flannel, dressed in a red 
cap and trousers and a blue coat edged 
with gilt braid. 

Before you seal and send off your pat- 
tern order, please read it over carefully. 
The omission of the size or numberof 
the pattern wanted causes delay in filling 
your order and much correspondence, 






































3037. Ladies’ House Dress. 7 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40 
42, 44, 46 inches bust measure. 


3036. Ladies’ One-Piece dress. 7 sizes : 34, 36, 38, _ 


40, 42, 44, 46 inches bust measure. 

3060. Ladies’ Coat. 7 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 
46 inches bust measure. 

3042. Girls’ Dress. - 4 sizes: 8, 10, 98 14 yeurk. 


3054. “Easy to Make Apron,” One size: Medium. 
In ordering patterns be sure to give number and size of the pattern wanted - 








Farm Journal Patterns 


A complete pattern service is maintained in the interest of Our Folks. Patterns are 10 cents 
postpaid ; 


containing 550 designs of ladies’, misses’ and children’s patterns, with illustrations 
used by dressmakers. Our booklet, “Dressmaking Self-Taught,” postpaid, to any #ddress, 25 
Pattern Department, THE FARM JOURNAL, West Washington Square, Phila., Pa. Ado. — 
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The Christmas Fairy’s Surprise 
[Continued from page 88] 


your good old friend Christmas Stocking” 
(both come from hiding places). 
Billy: ‘‘But how did you get here?” 
Christmas Fairy: “You tell them, 
Father Christmas.’ . 
Father Christmas (smiling mysteriously) : 
“Why, Christmas Fairy here felt she needed 
to become better acquainted with boys and 
girls and—and—” 
“ Christmas Fairy: “Oh, children, I'll 
tell you. I said that you were selfish and 
ungrateful, but you aren’t. Now I know. 
Why, you are giving to little boys and 
girls you’ve never seen. You all deserve 
the merriest, happiest Christmas, and you 
shall have it. Father Christmas, Christ- 
mas Stocking, will you forgive me?” 
Father Christmas (happily): “I thought 
I knew my children.” 
Christmas Stocking (dancing round): 
“No more ‘empty’ feelings for me!’’ 
Christmas Fairy (to children); “Now, 
boys and girls, would you like your fairy 
dance? (She waves wand.) I know my 
_ helpers want to dance for you. Hark!” 
(As music is heard, door opens and fairies 
enter. They dance a fairy dance and sing 
the fairy song to tune of Jolly Miller. 
Curtain falls at end of dance and song.) 
Tableau: Fairies grouped around Christ- 
mas Fairy, Christmas Stocking and Father 
Christmas. Children in background. 


Notes: Dance to tune of Jolly Miller: 
‘This may be simply joining hands and skip- 
ping in tune“to the music from left to right 
in a circle; or a few other figures may be 
introduced, running up to center of circle, 
clapping hands, swinging partners, etc. 

The rehearsal: The plan for this play has 
been purposely elastic so that it can be made 
as simple or as elaborate as is desired. There- 
fore, the rehearsal may be long or short, 
include just a few children or a great number 
for ensemble singing. The author suggests 
the following for variety in the program: 


Christmas songs by all the children. 

Christmas readings. 

Folk-dances (small groups are best), espe- 
cially the dance of the Allies. 

A patriotic drill. 

Cross song or drill. 

Boy Scouts or Wideawakes, Girl Scouts, 

Farmerettes, etc. 


magropriats costumes are very desirable. 
Excellent effects can be obtained by the use 
of crépe paper, which lends itself admirably 
to such purposes. White crépe 
paper, slashed to form a fringed 
effect, makes an excellent dress 
for the Christmas Fairy. The 
musical staff, notes of the Christ- 
mas carol and her head-band 
are made of gold paper. 
The younger fairies wear white 
‘sses, with sashes and head- 
bands of crépe paper in the vari- 
ous national colors. 
istmas Stocking wears two 
boards, sandwich style, made of 
mat stock (light weight cardboard) covered 
with red crépe paper. His cap is made of 
_ the same paper, two pieces of which are cut 
' Stocking shape and pasted together along 
_ the edges. 
_A teacher or grown-up on the stage or 
ve tly off stage can direct the rehearsal, 
sc ene agg numbers, ete., so that all will 
moo Ve 
For folk -dances, see Elizabeth Bur- 
mal’s ‘‘Folk-Dances and Singing Games.” 


OES YT 
| A Little 
ive a little, live a little, try a little mirth; 
he bring a little happiness to 


hve a little, while a little idleness away ; 
ire a little, share a little of your holiday , 
ay a little, pray a little, be a little glad; 

‘a little, jest a little if the heart is sad ; 
Ad a little, send a little to another’s 
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“‘There’s the real 
Liberty Motor” 


The Maytag Multi-Motor—a power plant 
that eliminates fatiguing labor and dispenses 
with a tiresome task quickly and well.’ 
It not only operates the washer and wring- 
er, but the pulley attachment on the Multi- 


Motor Washer makes its ready power adapt- 
able to a dozen labor-saving uses. 


The Maytag Household Manual will be sent gratis, ~ 
THE MAYTAG COMPANY, Newton, lowa 


Philadelphia; Indi 
Kansas City, e noe 
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300 Candle Power of 
Light at a Cost of 
1-8c Per Hour 




































































Burns Kerosene or Gasoline 






















f 4 
This lamp generates and — Tp . 
urns its own gas or- LL } ow far. m 
dinary kerosene. “QUICKLIT’ : © & 
gasoline mes ean be lit i 0% 
with an inary match Valve snd 


like city gas. 
Write today for illustrated 
catalog of our complete line of 


rs lamps, 

lanterns and lighting systems. 
Agents Wanted 

The Nagel-Chase Mfg. Co, 
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Dont send 6 Cent 


Simply give us your size. Wet us send you a pair of these 
wo ul, sturdy, comfortable work shoes. Easy on the 
feet—anade over the famous Munson dost. 
heavy sole of oil-filled oak 

am sole sae and extra heavy grain 

@ insole. Will outwear s couple 

] Rar of ordinary shoes under 

] ——* ——— usage. 


on h itchi 

a, oub eavy oa _ 

and a foubly grained brown 
: Chrome ‘eather made This 
eather is made aos 
against acids in 


THE FARM JOURNAL 


Effect of Writing in a Printed Contract 


By M. L. HAYWARD 


HE tractor agent explained the many 

good points of the Peerless tractor and 

neighbor Jones was not merely almost, 
but wholly persuaded. 

“T’ll take one,” he decided. “With the 
scarcity of horses and farm help in these 
days, it’s impossible to farm without one.” 

“That’ s right, and you'll never regret 
’ declared the agent, as he produce da 
2] inte contract form and proceeded to 


ble | fill it out. 


Sizes 6 t 12 


Staunch box tip, protects eee, falling objects, 
——- ample room for comfort a t use, and 
wetting 


NOW send us your size—ask for Style A 108. Send no 
money. Pay on Savew $3.93. We 
pos If yourmost careful examination does not 
these shoes superior in style, comfort and quality to dhoce 
costing $5.50 or Cp , return them a we ade | send — 
money back. You 


hargaina for every amemer of your Fumniz™ Wg Catalog 
“ Best shoes at biggest savings.” 
UNITED STORES CO., Box 200, LANCASTER, PA. 


Hair Often Ruimed 
By Careless Washing 


Seap should be used very carefully, if 
you want to keep your hair looking its 
best. Most soaps and prepared sham- 
poos contain too much alkali. This 
dries the scalp, makes the hair brittle, 
and ruims it. 

The best thing for steady use is Mul- 
sified cocoanut (which is 
pure and greaseless), and is better than 
a else you can use. 

e or two teaspoonfuls will cleanse 
the hair and scalp theroughly. Simply 
moisten the hair with water and rub it: 
in. 3t makes an abundance of rich, 
creamy lather, which rinses out easily, 
removing every particle of dust, dirt, 

> oil. The hair 

















silky, bright, lustrous, fluffy and easy to 


get Mulsified cocoanut oil 
shampoo at amy drug store, Pope way 
cheap, and a few ounces will 
every member of the family for mont 
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| and save 


This contract was the ordinary printed 
form used by the tractor company, with 
blanks for the date of the contract, the 
name of the buyer, the size of the m: whine, 
and other particulars, with another printed 
clause stating that $400 was to be paid 
down, and the balance on or before Jan- 
uary 1, 1920. 

When Jones noticed that clause of the 
contract he shook his head doubtfully. 

“TI don’t think I could pay the balance 
so soon as that,” he demurred. “I won’t 
get the full returns from my crop before 
the first of April.” 

‘Well,’ declared the agent, “I guess 
that will be all right, and we can stretch 
a pomt rather than lose a good sale.’”’ So 
he wrote down at the bottom of the con- 
tract this clause: “Payment of the balance 
is to be made on or before April 1, 1920.” 

When this was done, Jones signed the 
contract, and the agent departed to seek 
a new customer. Before putting his copy 
of the contract away in the little desk in 
the sitting-room, Jones looked it over 
again, and noticed for the first time that 
while the agent had written the payment 
clause at the foot of both contracts, he 
had omitted to strike out the printed part, 
— stood as originally printed; namely, 

yment was to be made on or be- 
i anuary 1. 

“Now, where do I get off at?’ mused the 

puzzled Sones. “Here is a contract with a 
printed clause that calls for payment on or 

ore January 1, and a written clause that 
does not call for payment until April 1. 


| When have I got to pay?’ 


In other words, where there is a written 
clause and « printed clause in a document 
of any kind, or a printed clause and a 
typewritten clause, and the two clauses 
do not agree, which one will govern—the 
printed or the written? 

This is a problem which is liable to arise 
jim the ordinary experience of any man, and 


OOD barns help to lower the cost of 
producing many kinds of farm crops. 
Few of us realize the handicap of a poorly 
arranged, badly-constructed building of 
this kind. The upward pull of a good 
barn—thatis where we need to be educated. 
A good barn will lower the cost. of getting 
workdone. It takes less time to get around 
in a convenient barn. Getting down hay 
and straw and taking it to the mangers 
and getting straw to the drops behind 
cows and herses may be materially less- 
ened where mows are handy to feeding 
alleys and straw shutes handy to thedrops. 
Stairs that are easy to climb save time 
and strength. Some stairs tire a man 
more than the werk he does after he is at 
the ae 
Drops behind the cattle that are wide 
enough fer a shovel of ordinary width 
make the work of cleaning stables lighter 


Swann dpe ci to end of 
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Jones examined the contract again 


the general rule is that where a contract. 
or other document is partly written agd 
partly printed, and the written and pri 
parts do not agree, or there is a doubt as 
to the meaning of the whole document, the 
written part wall govern the construction 
in preference to the printed one. 

The reason for this rule is perfectly 
plain; namely, that ‘sprinted form is in- 
tended to apply to gener#i conditions and 
may or may not fed. to the particular cir- 
cumstances of amy transaction, while ‘the 
. sewer part is gate ar as the immediate 

guage of th es to the contract, and. 
— e part to hich they attach the greater 
importance and intended to control. 

It is a well-recognized rule of can- 
struction,” says the Wisconsin Court in 
a case On the point, “that where a contract 
is written in part and printed in part, as 
where it has been filled in upon a printed 
form, the parties usually pay mi more 
attention to the written part than te the 
printed part. Accordingly, if the written 
provisions can not be reconciled with the 
printed, the written provisions control.” 

This same rule has been tail: down by 
the Unrted States Supreme Court, and the 
State Courts of Alabama, California, 
Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Ken- 
tucky, Michigan, Minnesota, Nevada, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Texas, W ashing- 
ton and, Wisconsin. 


Upward Pull of a Good Barn 


By FARMER VINCENT 


duction for the reason that most reliable 
insurance companies do not charge 380 
much premium as where the buildmg is 
not thus protected. 

Finally, good barns help to make the 
ten per cent profit above cost by making 
all kinds of stock more comfortable, re- 
quiring less feed te make milk and flesh. 

The first cost of a good barn is but 
little if any more than that of a poorly 
contrived building. But the value of a 
barn made right is beyond computation. 


See Fak 


Successful Community Auction 










Grow Your Own Plants 
from Cuttings 
By EDWIN WALTERS, Washington 


OME folks do not seem to know that 
grapes, currants, gooseberries, privet, 
willows, poplars, spirzas, snowballs, and 
a few other plants and trees, can easily be 
pronsgried on the home grounds without 
special knowledge or appliances. It’s so 
easy! Just like this: 
: Some day this month of December—if 
: ou haven't done it sooner—take your 
4 ife or pruning shears and make a bee- 
line for the particular bush or vine you 
wish to multiply. Select the new wood 
growth made this season, and have each 
cutting about eight inches long. 

Every cutting should contain two or 
more buds, or “‘eyes.”” Trim the lower end 
fairly close to the bottom bud, the upper 
end an inch or so above the highest ud. 

Always select good sound healthy wood 

 & when making ee ee would natur- 

a ally dothat. Our Folks have gumption! 

Now bundle all your cuttings together, 
tops all one way, and tie with ordinary 
string. Bundles of fifty cuttings are most 
convenient. But this isn’t important. 
The really essential thing is to make the 
cuttings now. 

Next, follow your tracks back to the 
house, open the cellar door, and see if you 
can find some moist (not wet) sand. Or 
sandy soil will do. Or even sawdust if 
not’ too dry. Bury your bundles in the 
sand, bottom end up, and cover two or 

4 three inches deep. Put the box of sand or 
a sawdust in the coolest part of the cellar. 
Then forget it till potato-planting time in 
the spring. In the meantime the cut sur- 
faces will callous over and small roots will 
begin to form on the lower part of the 
cuttings. Nothing hard about it so far, 
is there? 
We'll now suppose that you’ve had a 
4 leasant winter, and that welcome sprin 
a come. Dig out those cuttings ‘aie 
plant ’°em wherever you please—provided 
the place is not too wet nor too dry. Any 
vod corn or potato soil will do. The 
soil should first be well prepared. 

Open a nice little straight trench about 
six inches deep, and stand the cuttings in 
it, five inches apart or thereabouts, with 
the topmost bud or buds above the ground 
surface, as shown below. 

3° Replace the soil in the trench and thor- 

ou: pack it down with your feet until 
sure there are no air spaces. You would 
_ naturally do the same when planting any- 
. - thing. Also, you would naturally hoe or 
4 cultivate cuttings the same as any other 
_ plants. That’s what they are, or soon will 
a SS cthate For in a short time the lower 
ot will send forth roots, and the upper 
ud will develop leaves. Later a small 
shoot will appear and grow into a new 











Now we'll imagine that the summer has 
| passed, and another winter. It is spring 
again, and the bare little sticks you stuck 
in the trench a year ago are fine pants all 
ready to be transplanted to the place where 
they are to go permanently. ready to 
= be sold to some less thoughtful neighbor 

_ who doesn’t take The Farm Journal. 
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FOR ONLY 


Cc. 


This Quart Stew Pan 


So that you may see for yourself 
why “Wear-Ever” is the preferred 
equipment of the modern 
kitchen, we are offering this 
one-quart “Wear-Ever’”’ stew 
pan at the special intro- 
ductory price of 40c. 
























































utensils. 


“Wear-Ever” utensils take the heat so quickly and re- 
tain it so long that they require less heat than ordinary 


“W ear-Ever” 


Aluminum Cooking Utensils 


have no coating to crack or chip — no joints or seams in 
which food can lodge—are pure and safe. 


Divide their cost by the years they last and you will 
find them the most economical utensils you can buy. 


Replace utensils that wear out 
with utensils that “Wear-Ever.” 





The Alyminom Cooking Utensil C >. 
Dent. lew Kensington, 
Cantda North 


Send pre 
refunded i 


Pa. (or if you live in 
ern Aluminum Co., Limited, Toronto, Canada) 


id a | qt. “Wear-Ever” stew. 
not satisfied. Offer good un 


Encloeed is 40c. in stamps—to be 
January 20, 1920 only, 





Address 














Protect Your Abdomen 
A real successful abdominal Pro- 
tector, (patented). Does not roll 
down from top or up from bottom. 
Same price as any good Supporter. 
Anatomical Chart F 
Pictures and Particulars....4 T@@ 
GOODFORM MFG. CO. 
915 Mills Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 





ANG S$ 1 
5S ib. 
UDANG crop in 60 days sowing. 
in eo dava.att tereees 
fis sect v8 cro. bejused fo for peers 
etre - Foe pois, Cees 
American Mutual Co. Dept.209 Chicago, Il. 





FREE Samp le of — 
 “DPeck” Ty's we Clover 


Write today. dak ee eee aa 
other field seed. _ Get our prices be- 
fore you buy. 


Peck Seed Co., : 
[Dave Co. , Dept. C-11 inch 











SALT MACKEREL 


From Ocean to You 


Mackerel, the “pick 
of theeatch, "freshly 

salted and Larctnlly 
packed in 20 lb. 
era wis g pails. Let 
us ship.you a pail. 


Better, cleaner, big- 
ger and cheaper fish 
than you can buy 
in your home mar- 
_ Put td Ne in 
e good o nie 
England way. 
Salt Mackerel will 


eetly, until summer. 12 
kept ntl pent 


prepaid for $7.00. Money re- 
funded if not satisfied. 


NEPTUNE FISHERIES 
OCEAN GROVE, NEW JERSEY 











‘Say: “I saw it im The Farm Journal” 
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Fight Film 
To Save Your Teeth 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 





It is Film that Ruins Them 


This is why brushed teeth dis- 
color and decay. And why old 
methods of cleaning have proved 


so inadequate. 


Your teeth are covered with a 
slimy film. It clings to them, 
enters crevices and stays. That 
film is the cause of most tooth 
troubles. 


The tooth brush does not end 
it. The ordinary dentifrice does 
not dissolve it. So, month after 
month, that film remains and may 
do a ceasless damage. 


That film is what discolors— 
not the teeth. It is the basis of 
tartar. It holds food substance 
»which ferments and forms acid. 
It holds the acid in contact with 
the teeth to cause decay. 


REG. U.S. 


Millions of germs breed in it. 
They, with tartar, are the chief 
cause of pyorrhea. Also of many 
other troubles. 


Dental science, after years of 
searching, has found a way to 
combat that film. Able authori- 
ties have proved the method by 
many careful tests. And now, 
after years of proving, leading 
dentists all over America are 
urging its daily use. 


Now Sent for Home Tests 


For home use this method is 
embodied in a dentifrice called 
Pepsodent. And a 10-Day Tube 
is sent without charge to anyone 
who asks. 


Pepsodent is based on pepsin, 
the digestant of albumin. The 
film is albuminous matter. The 
object of Pepsodent is to dissolve 
it, then to day by day combat it. 


The way seems simple, but for 
long pepsin seemed impossible. 
It must be activated, and the 
usual agent is an acid harmful to 
the teeth. But science has dis- 
covered a harmless activating 
method. And millions of teeth 
are now cleaned daily in this 
efhcient way. 


Let a ten-day test show what 
this new way means. The results 
are important, both to you and 
yours. Compare them with results 
of old-time methods and you will 
then know what is best. 


Cut out the coupon now so 
you won't forget. 


Pepsadéent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 
Now advised by leading dentists everywhere 











See What It Does 
Get this 10-Day Tube. Note 





Ten-Day Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept.893 , 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 














Some Things To Know 
About Cancer 


By DR. F. W. ST. JOHN 


IRST: Cancer is usually painless in 
its first stages, and for this reason it is 
especially insidious and dangerous. 

2. Cancer appears first as a small local 
growth which can be safely and easily re- 
moved by competent surgical or other 
means. 

3. Cancer is neither constitutional nor 
a blood disease. 

4. Cancer is not contagious. 

5. Cancer is, practically speaking, not 
hereditary. 

6. Should a lump appear in the breast 
it should be examined at once by a 
competent physician. 

7. Persistent abnormal discharge or 
bleeding is suspicious. The cause of it 
should be sought. 

8. Sores, cracks, lacerations, lumps and 
ulcers which do not heal, and warts, moles, 
or birthmarks which change in size, color, 
or appearance, may turn into cancer unless 
treated and cured. 

9. Probably sixty per cent of the cases 
of cancer of the rectum are at first regarded 
as piles. In obstinate cases of piles, insist 
upon a thorough medical examination. 

10. Continued irritation in some form 
is the usual cause of cancer. It rarely 
results from a sudden injury. 

11. A doctor who treats a suspicious 
symptom without making a thorough ex- 
amination is not well grounded in his pro- 
fession. 

For further information concerning 
cancer send for Bulletin No. 6 of the “Keep 
Well” series issued by the United States 
Public Health Service, Washington, D. C., 
from which the above is abstracted. 


In the Doctor’s Letter-Box 


Young Mothers and Others: Answering 
various inquiries as to a remedy for colic in 
infants, give from one to four drops of aro- 
matic spirits of ammonia in a little milk, the 
dose of course depending upon the age of 
the infant. 


H. M., Ind.: The various “milks” or 
other emulsions will not cure such lu 
trouble as tuberculosis. All such cases shoul 
b> under the immediate care of a competent 
physician. The patient should never de- 
pend upon medicine alone. 


Mrs. W. H. A., N. Y.: Cod-liver off is 
valuable as a fat food; and by virtue of some 
I i combination of iodine and 
phorus with the fat, it also seems to have 
properties which often help a run-down con- 
dition. As to its being “healing,” it depends 
upon what you mean by the werd. 


D. M., New York: Pain under the shoulder- 
blade may be due to numerous causes, usually 
to a generally run-down condition. Have the 
uterine trouble remedied if possible. As to 
the inability to sleep, try some of the simple 
drugiless methods rather than taking medi- 
cine for it. By this, I mean a cupful of hot 
milk on retiring, or bathing the head in cool 
water, or any of the simpler things usually 
recommended. If no relief is afforded, get 
a dozen capsules of chloretone (5 gr.) and 
take one or two on retiring until the habit of 
sleep returns. In the meantime your general 
health should be looked after. 


MEDICAL inquiries from Our Folks may be sub- 
mitted and will be answered in the paper, each 
inits turn, if of interest to the general reader. 
All inquiries will be acknowledged and advice 
given promptly and confidentially. Address, 
Family Doctor Department, this office. 


























































































































Work Among Ruins of France 
[Continued from page 16] 


Nothing went right on this job. The sec- 
tions were badly warped—and we were 
running out of nails. The fellows were 
pounding and sawing in a desperate, dis- 
couraged way; nobody was singing or 
whistling. It was a bad day. 

In the middle of the morning a short 
dark Frenchman scrambled up to us and 
spluttered out a mass of phrases, the 
general idea of which was that he had a lot 
of panneauz for us, and to follow him. As 
spokesman I followed. In the road were 
two camions (the French call them cam- 
ions; the English, lorries; the Americans, 
trucks), each loaded high with house sec- 
tions, On top of each load sat or stood a 
number of Moroccans, dark fellows with 
mild eyes and fierce whiskers. It was 
another house sent over from the nearest 
a station by the voluble and friendly of- 
: ficial there. 

These loads had to be steered up to the 
far end of the village where the next house 

‘ was to be built. As the camions ground 
up to the gate and stopped, the woman 
came out from her little-brick hovel, threw 
up her hands and cried: 

“Ah, Mon Dieu! It is for me, the house?” 

“Yes, Madame; and where is it to go?” 

“Oh, I think here by the well, but I 
must call my husband.” 

She disappeared and soon returned with 
a stoop-shouldered old man who was 
laughing and coughing. He insisted upon 
shaking hands. 

“But we are glad you have come, 
M’sieur; the roof leaks and our floor-is 
dirt. It is cold in the mornings and we 
have great rats, that long, that run about 
our bed. Oh, la-la.” 

We unloaded the trucks, the Moroccans, 
Frenchmen and I, while the bent old man 
carried bricks from his ruined house to 

place under the sections—‘“‘to keep them 

q from the mud”’ he told us, smiling. 

As we were leaving, he asked: ‘‘And how 

soon will you begin my baraque?”’ 

“We have to finish Madame Vincent’s 
and Madame Picard’s baraques and then 
we will begin yours—by Monday, I 
think.” 

“By Monday; ah, that is good.” 

In the afternoon at the house which had 
gone so badly, the woman who watched 
each section as it was swung up into place 
and smiled upon each nail as it was driven 
home, invited us to have coffee. 

“Messieurs, do you think I can move in 
. ie tomorrow?” 

, “Oh, yes. We will tile the roof in the 

# morning.” 

“Dit M’sieul How long will this bara- 
que last? I should so wish it to last my 
lifetime; do you think it will?” 

“With this creosote outside and these 
tile on the roof, it should last fifteen, 
twenty years, Madame.” 

In the evening, as we sat in our shack 
writing letters by candle light, with 
blankets hung over the windows to pre- 
vent any light from showing outside, the 
hum of a German plane was heard. It 
grew steadily louder. Suddenly the floor 
sagged and rose under us, the windows 
rattled, a roar belched through the air and 
we rushed out-of-doors. For some weeks 
past, Fritzy had been constantly bombing 
the near-by railroad; he had been dropping 
bombs in clusters of four and five. Bril- 
liant, yellow flares would flash across the 
fields, the earth would tremble, the air flap 
your clothes against your body, the town 
would groan. Occasionally he would drop 
a bomb or a cluster of bombs on a near-by 
village, so that we never felt comfortably 
_ safe. From inside every airplane sounded 
» overhead (when it was loaded with high 

_ explosive). Outside you can tell about 
where it is; we always went_outside.- 

In this way our days and evenirigs were 

ent, sae we houses’ with ’ the 
nds Mission for the Victinis 

anee,- | A ic a 
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VJELLASTIc 


Elastic Ribbed, Fleece-Lined 


UNDERWEAR 


Healthful Outdoor Fun 
This Winter—in “Vellastic”’ 


OU’LL get twice as much fun out of winter, 

if you know that you (and the rest of the 
family) are clad in underwear that will keep out 
winds and weather and colds and coughs— 
and that’s just the kind of underwear that 
“VELLASTIC” is. 


“VELLASTIC’ is an unusual combination of fleecy 
warmth and elastic, form-fitting comfort. Remember 
“VELLASTIC” is fleecy inside and ribbed (or elastic) 
outside. It doesn’t congregate in bunches and take all 
the joy out of life, 


You can fit out the whole family in “VELLASTIC” 
in one trip to any good store—and still have some money 
left. For “VELLASTIC” is economical 
underwear, too. It is made in mammoth 
mills where modern money-saving meth- 
ods are the rule. Union suits or separate 
garments, 


UTICA KNITTING CO., Utica, N. Y. . 
New York Office, 350 Broadway 
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THE FARM JOURNAL 


Coming Spite Big 
January Farm Journal! 


Big and interesting as The Farm Journal always is (yes, 
we admit it!)—January will be a record-breaker. Such im- 
portant and interesting articles, such attractive and informing illustrations, 


such a live, crisp. way of clearing up knotty subjects. 


In these days of storm 


and stress you need more than ever a level-headed unprejudiced friend, who 


sees big problems from a nation-wide view-point, and presents them in the 
simplest cream-not-skim-milk manner. Here ate some of the big things in January:— 


“The Farmer’s Working Day—How 
Long Shall It Be ?’’ 


When the soft-coal miners struck for a 
30-hour week, the nation gasped. Farmers, 
who often work that long in two days, and 
who are equally important in the scheme 
of things, if not more important, began to 
ask questions. Now comes, in the January 
issue, our friend T. N. Carver, who tells 
us what will happen if farmers decide to 
regulate their hours of work by city stand- 
ards. “It will work out in a very curious 
way,’ says Prof. Carver.. Eight lively 
drawings by E. W. Kemble. Don’t miss it. 


“*The $100,000,000 Farmers’ Trust’’ 


While the Farmers’ Union and the Mis- 
souri Farm Club. plan and the Nonpar- 
tiggn League hive all made good in their 
own lines, not one of them compares in 
size or brilliant success with the cooperative 
giant of Western Canada—by long odds 
the strongest farmers’ organization in the 
world. In January is a new study of this 
great organization by Earle W. Gage, full 
of information and ideas for everyone in- 
terested im any way in increasing profits 
through collective action. 


“Farmers Stand Alone”’ 


Much is being said and written about 
an alliance of farmers and labor forces. 
A man who knows tells in January what 
he thinks on this subject, and explains 
just why farmers will continue to hoe 
their own row as in the past. 


“A Study of Hog, Corn and Wheat 
Markets”’ 


As long as market prices are controlled 
by something else than production cost, 
we must do our best to figure out ahead 
what prices will be. This fine article will 
explain how statistics and charts are used 
for the purpose, so that stock and grain 
can be marketed with the highest possible 
probability of good prices. Shippers should 
read this. 

“Short-Time Credits for Farmers’’ 


' The North Carolina “Credit-Union” 
system clearly explained—how it fills a 
place not covered by banks or the Farm 
Loan system. Full details. 


“$1800 Net From ¥, Acre’”’ 


No, not a coal mine nor a new poultry 
stunt, but a legitimate farm undertaking 
that pays just what is claimed. 


“The Tractor Instruction Book”’ 


Ten things you should know about peat 
tractor, saa eleven thin ‘ou should do. 
Also a fine article headed “ wo Big Trac- 
tor Foes.” 

“Uses for Old Schoothouses”’ 

Consolidated schools have put many of 
them out of business—this splendid article 
will tell what can be done with them to 
great advantage. 


“A Cold Cellar in a Warm Cellar’’ 


How to keep canned fruit, potatoes, 
apples and vegetables through the winter, 
in a convenient place in the cellar, even 
when the cellar is warm. By Walter E. 
Andrews, who knows what he is talking 
about. 


**Poultry House Construction Again’”’ 

There will never be a “best” poultry 
house, but there are many good ones. 
This article gives the principles of the 
thing, and then shows how many different 
variations are possible. 


“‘Acquittal of Illinois Milk Producers”’ 

The acquittal in Chicago of the officers 
of the Milk Producers’ Association, on 
trial for conspiracy and sabotage, marks a 
great victory for farmers everywhere. Col- 
lective bargaining must come, if farmers 
are to get cost-plus-fair-profit for their 
crops, and the result of this Chicago trial 
will help. Read about it in January. 


“Milking Machines Make Good’’ 

A recent investigation of milking ma- 
chines on farms shows 100 per cent satis- 
faction of owners—unusual, but a fact. 
Dairymen in doubt about buying a ma- 
chine should read this article and apply 
the advice given to their own conditions. 


“How to Make Traps that Trap”’ 

The figure-4 deadfall, stone deadfall, 
and all the other old reliable traps can be 
easily built at home if money or time is 
scarce. This excellent article by Brimmer 
gives exact directions and diagrams. 


Most of the articles referred to above are 
fully illustrated—the January issue, in 
fact, is crowded with fine pictures, includ- 
ing the curious and interesting photographs 
in the Picture Page. 


Many More Articles, A Few of 
Which Are— 

Blasting Stumps 

Choosing a Grain Drill 

Cutting the Cost of Living 

Good Roads, Good Profits 

Corn at Eight Cents a Bushel 

Trap-Shy Minks and Water-Shy Weasels 

Whipping Swamp-Land Into Farms 

Cabbage for Profit 

The Land Boom Still On 

Nests of Birds 

Cho Cho and the Children 

Legal Status of the Dog 

Big Business and Farm Women 

Shopping for 10,000,000 People 

Preventing Garage Fires 

Table Manners and Good Breeding 

What is an Ideal Woman? 

Cooking Dried Vegetables 

—and many others. 


Also, in Suaiiry the second installment of the mystery story “The Seal of Secrecy”— 


a vivid story of a crime and its motive, a 


read it. 


if -your ee ery with this i 


all 
a Resa a irene. 


number alone will 
four-years 


story and a charming heroine. Be sure to 


ay bamemce 












The Best Bulletin of the Month 


The best bulletin this month is Bulletin 
299, entitled “‘Sa Soils and How to 
Farm Them,” issued by the Wisconsin 
Experiment Station, +4 Wis. The 
bulletin is available to Our Folks in Wis- 
consin who request it from their Experi- 
ment Station. For those in other states 
who have sandy soil to farm, we have con- 
densed the bulletin as follows : 


oe DY soil requires, first, that blowing 
of sand be stopped; second, that acidit 
be corrected; third, that humus be ad 
fourth, that elements lacking in the soil < 
supplied by fertilizers. 

iming 1s the first step in building up a 
At the Sparta station in 
Wisconsin, a field of clover hay on which 
two tons of lime were applied with ma- 
nure yielded 1,110 pounds more than a 
field where manure only was used. 

Lime may be apse as ground lime- 
stone, ground mari, ground shells, quick- 
lime, air-slacked lime, or refuse lime from 
glue factories. Lime in any pulverized 
form may be distributed by putting a thin 
layer over the manure in the manure 
spreader and setting the spreader at 
lowest gear; by using some form of dis- 
tribution especially adapted for spreading 
limestones, or by shoveling carefully from 
a wagon box. Only when lime is damp 
should the last method be used. Ordina- 
rily, lime should be applied in the fall, and 
always as a top-dressing which is disked in. 

After the soil has been sweetened by an 
application of lime, it is time to add humus, 
nitrogen, phosphorus and potash. The 
crops for increasing the humus and build- 
ing up the soil are the legumes; and of 


light, acid soil. 


| these clover is the best. Alfalfa is good, 


but hard to grow on poor, sandy soils. By 
— manure to legume crops, phos- 
orus and potash are added to the plant 
food in the soil. Light and frequent’ ap- 
plications give better results than heavy 
applications. 


Spring Plowing, Cover Crops, Windbreaks 


Spring plowing is preferable to fall plowing 
since latter leaves the soil more ex- 
posed to the wind. 

To prevent the less of plant food by 
leaching, and the loss of finer sand par- 
ticles by severe winds, it is well to cover 
the soil during early fall and spring with a 
~~ growth. Clover is an excellent cro; 
or this purpose, especially since it adds 
humus and Gamesens fertility. 

There are two further protections 
against blowing. The soil should be 
packed by a corrugated roller and pulver- 
izer whi acks the surface and at the 
same time leaves it rough. Finally, a 
windbreak of jack pine or scrub 
ought to be planted Bo | all fields. When- 
ever new land is‘cleared, it is advisable to 
leave a windbreak a rod or two wide. If 
these rules are carefully observed there 
will be no more trouble from blowing. 

All the time there must be persistent 
cultivation in order to get good results. 
It is desirable to harrow at least every ten 
days, and after every rain. The culti- 
vation will keep a dirt mulch on the surface 
of the soil, and so conserve the moisture 
gained by heavy spring rains. Further- 
more, it will weeds. A light drag or 
weeder may be used. 


Crop Rotation of Sandy Soil 


Having given the onil the bent physios! 
care, We are now y to plant. 
following rotation is a the best = 
most forms of sandy soil: 

First year, clover with a light seeding of 
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the purchase and feeding of more live 
stock, which is the-next step in making 
farming more profitable on light soils. 

For the clover crop, Mammoth clover is 
best. From six to eight quarts of seed to 
the acre are needed on poorer soils. The 
Mammoth clover seed should be drilled at 
a depth of one inch or one-and-one-half 
inches. Late April or early May is a good 
time to drill the seed. 


Inoculation Helps Sandy Soils 












qe . 


_ It is often necessary to inoculate poor, 
r sandy soils. Ordinarily, this is done by LA q 
bie scattering over the field from 1,000 to 2,000 EN ‘ By 
. Ea poms per acre of soil on which red clover 
bs as been previously grown, the roots of 



























which’ show well-developed nodules. In 
ae securing the soil reject one or two inches 
of surface soil, as the sun may have killed 
the germs present. 

Covers of moist burlap sacks should be 


3 ; placed over the new soil to prevent it 
§ from drying out and to protect it from the You P] ay Safe When You Buy "Ke 





eer. - 


sun. Apply the soil just before seeding 
and then disk or drag it immediately. 


Commercial cultures procured from chemi- Oe . ' 
cal supply houses are sometimes used x tdée” Planting & Batt 
a for inoculating clover and alfalfa. ighting 


If the clover does not make the desired 


or two years. It is the battery that will serve you faithfully and 





oraed a an to creak Stator bile It is the battery that has thirty-one 
me Although aah by far the best years of specialized experience behind 
cover crop for sandy soils, rye is sometimes 

used. Rye withstands dry weather and in itin the building of storage batteries i 
the spring may be used for pasture, soiling for all purposes. 
. crop or green manure. : q 
When a considerable increase in humus It is the battery that is made by.the largest : 
and in fertility must be made, it may be maker of storage batteries in the world. i 
necessary to turn under the whole crop of : ak. i 
legumes even if by so doing the use of the It is the battery every feature of which is time- | 
land seems to be Tost for a period of one tested and service-proved. i 
} 
y 


























> Crops for Sandy Soils dependably because it is faithfully and dependably 
; io ae is inferior = mandy soils; —_. made in every inch, in every detail. i Ee 
Srontiy srootuented: ‘ salianh aabey and “Exide” and ‘Wronclad-=Extde’’ Batteries | there is an j 
oats do not grow well. are extensively used by Uncle Sam for the many “Eexide ”” ti 
iaieeteds th iat ery gnoe, cae Woe ing wade ects di mapa phd 
& may be too much expense for seed and There is an *Extde”’ Service Station near you | made for | 
_* labor. Corn makes a good crop and should where you can get the “2Exide’’ Battery y our | 
8 coum Rage extensively both for the specially made to meet the demands of your car. Lighting I 
Tomatoes, watermelons, cantaloupes, Here also you can secure real service for what- Plant. i} 
lettuce and radishes are most tender and ever battery you may now be using. i 


alatable when grown in sand. By rotat- r . 
be these truck crops with clover, the soil We will send you the address on request. 
is kept highly fertile and many insects and Send for a copy of our folder “Nine Points of Exide” 
fungous diseases are killed. To produce a : 


good crop in rotation, the manure fer- TH ELE S C 
tilizer should be applied to the clover. E CTRIC TORAGE BATTERY (0). 
The first crop of clover can be cut for Sm 
hay, but the second should be plowed 
under. The following season a commercial 
fertilizer of nitrogen, phosphorus and 
potash should be appl led. 








The largest maker of storage batteries in the world 
1888 PHILADELPHIA, PA. 1919 


New York Boston Chicago Washington Denver San Francisco Cleveland 
Atlanta Pittsburgh Minneapolis Kansas City Detroit Rochester 











Where market conditions are favorable, Special Canadian Representatives, Chas. E. Goad Engineering Co., Toronto and Montreal LOOK FOR 
truck farming and small fruit raising eH are made ant this cone for every anne battery purpose THIS SIGN 
should usually be side issues with dairy a - sini ie e 













farming. Dairying will insure a steady 
income and a supply of manure for main- 
taining crop productiens. Where manure 
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not necessary. Better Work rk Shoes at Less Cost. Easy on Feet. 
Give complete on against water and cold. rot pA 
wae foot troubles, Tho ds of users— 













farmers, rs, concrete workers, 
ete.—everyw: are enthusiastic in praise of 
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New Express Packing Rules 









_ New express packing rules, to go into several styles and sizes. Fit 
| effect December 10, will not permit the seam a ranted. 
_ use of paper wrapping for packages weigh- Whole story. Write today. 





* ing more than twenty-five pounds, nor of | QVERLAND SHOE (0. Dept. 28, Racine, Wisconsin 
q iS heary paper boxes, wrapped or un- 
q pues ped, when the weight of the contents 















4 ve that amount. For shipments of S\\ Willie o 1/3 
- more pes benen twenty-five podang wooden A \ I), c i £2 i- S LES 
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ce peas containers made of fiber- Me 
90,008 Oo. — Soc Pree Agents Wanted. 


Sas 004 Service Bldgs” Kanes City, Mo, 
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‘‘nameless” saw. 
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LAI 


Don’t 


—and 
Lose 
Five 


T seems a saving in first cost to buy a cheap, 
But when you consider 
| the time you lose in a few days’ work with 


a poor saw that gnaws slowly and grows duller 
and harder to push with every stroke—you'll 
know why it ~ to buy real value, insured by 


the name *“‘ATKINS.” 


Only ATKINS Saws are made 
of ‘Silver 0 Rhee. ATKINS 
Saws are t ground. The 
name ‘“‘AT INS’ on a saw 
means that it must be made of 
the finest material, tempered, 
tapered and ground so that it 
must run easier, cut faster and 
hold its edge longer than any saw 
made of ordinary “‘saw steel.’’ 


The use of ATKINS Saws by 
ninety per cent of the U S. Ex- 
peditionary forces in forest regi- 
ments over-seas, the experience 
of the greatest jumbering firms 
and mills and the daily evidence 
of hundreds of thousands of good 
carpenters are proof of the 





Atkins &Co. Inc. lest Indiana 
Makers of Silver Steel Saws © 


hi] Leok for the name Atkins”on f 
‘dl the blade of any Saw 


~— — i, 


greater value of Atkins Saws to 

you. Your dealer can supply you 

with an Atkins Saw for every 

en , or ask for any of these 
ets: 


“Tue Saw On THe Farm” a book of 
carpenter helps telling how to build, 
make neat joints and care for saws. 

Story OF SILVER STEEL,’ “Saw 
SENSE,” “ATxIns Cross Cur, Saws,” 

‘SILVER STEEL’ Drac Saws,” “ATKINS 
CHISEL Birr Saws,” “ATKINS MILL 
Saws,” “ATKINS BRACES,” “ATKINS 
PLASTERING TROWELS” and “THE 
ATKINS TIME Book.” 


Any of these booklets will be 
sent you free—just check the 
one that interests you and write 
your name and address on this 
page margin. 
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— skim- 
seat ccparator only $19. $19.95, Skime wa S Stine warm or cold 


from picture, which oan our ig ong priced, 
Bow] is a sanitary marvel and embodies al] our latest 

Protects You. Besides wonderfully low 
and generous trial terms, our offer includes our— 


ee Cup steity, Bacnated 
points. Write today for catalog and 


ag a 
see our elesey saving proyesition. 
American Separstor Co, Box 05. Bainbridge, N. Y. 
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The Safety Valve 


[The opinions below are the opinions of 
Our Folks—The Farm Journal expressly 
disclaims any responsibility therefor.] 


R weeks almost every issue of a New 
York newspaper has carried sensational 
headlines over columns of misleading 
matter to the effect that the dairy farm- 
ers are working with the milk dealers to 
starve the babies of New York City b 
boosting the price of milk. People of the 
city who have no other way of knowing 
the facts are told how farmers are 
profiteering and how they could, if they 
would, produce malk for half or two-thirds 
of the price they receive for it. After 
the investigators appointed by the Gov- 
ernor reported that farmers were not 
receiving too much for their milk, the 
newspaper in question cleverly shifted 
its attack from the farmer to the farmers’ 
organization and its leaders. This is the 
old game of trying to weaken and destroy 
an organization by creating lack of con- 
fidence among its members. 

Farmers are prosecuted for cooperating, 
while had the farmers, especially the 
dairymen, not organized to protect them- 
selves against the dealers, thousands of 
them would have been driven out of busi- 
ness and there would be a worse food 
shortage than there is at the present time. 

If farmers are guilty of wrong-doing, 
they should be punished.” But it. seems 
hard to believe that the millions of farmers 
of America who are trying to cooperate 
to put agriculture on a lasting basis are 
all criminals, The history of the country 
shows that American farmers have not 
been found wanting in times of national 
stress. They are needed now to produce 
food, but they can not do it and will not 
much longer continue to do it if they are 
prosecuted in their efforts to make an 
honest living. E. R.E., New York. 





Four Good Reasons 


I account for the difference between the 
price farmers get for their produce and 
what the consumers pay in this way: 

First, by the high wages paid to all con- 
cerned in making the exchange. 

Second, farmers receive cash. The 
majority ‘of the consumers buy on credit, 
live on next pay day, no difference what 
wages they receive. This credit makes 
many losses. Twenty-five years ago I was 


peddling my farm products—butter, eggs, . 


vegetables, fruits, etc.—to a logging camp. 
Out of $200 credited one fall I lost $40. 
Third, unnecessary service demanded by 
the consumers, in packing, delivering, ete. 
Fourth, the fastidiousness of consumers. 
To illustrate, they all want the porter- 
house steak and let the rest go. 
Oregon. Sylvester E. Evans. 


We, Too, Say “ Why ?”’ 


Why is it that newspaper reporters, story 
writers, and city editors think that they 
must use gutter English and slang to get 
the attention of farmers? There is about 
as much resemblance between the language 
of modern farmers and the language at- 
tributed to them as there is between the 
“movie” representation of the wild and 
wooly West, and the real, progressive, 
civilized communities we know. 

The fact of the case is, the city peas 
read re as poe Bane - 
cit; ple get absolutely false ideas an 
solve heomats such reading. 

Attend any farmers’ meeting and note 
the vigorous age used. Who, farmer 
or any one else, <n not long for the vigor- 
ous, yet simple language of a Lincoln? 

Farmers and their wives and children 
are reading daily pa — Rois 2 ae 
tronizing school village aries ; 


they want plain, direct, vigorous "English 
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> as a nation. 


It is high time there was a changing 
attitude of respeet for the agricultural 
public. The paper, institution, or organ- 
ization that uses so-called farmer talk, 
thinking thereby to draw a certain clien- 
tele is on the wrong track. Why go to the 
trouble of putting splendid ideas into 
language that is an insult to modern, pro- 
gressive farmers? 

Colorado. B. J. Coen 





Here Is Vigor 


Referring to the article on page 8, July, 
where you urge us to write to our law- 
makers, it is a useless waste of time and 
stamps to write for things you ask us to 
write for, because ours is a representative 
government. Organized capital (Big Biz) 
and organized labor aré for these laws and 
the unorganized farmer is in the minority 
and must keep mum or the farmers may 
be classed as American traitors, cut- 
throats, and what-not. 

Why do we tolerate such a make-shift 
as the Anti-trust Law? My humble idea 
is this: Put no restriction on anything; 
let us all be one big family and do right by 
and to all, and let us divide our talents 
evenly. Let it be lawful for a bunch of 
men organized for each other’s protection 
to do that which is lawful for an individual 
todo. That is fair, is it not? 

Call me unpatriotic if you wish, I will 
say that I will fight for my country, for 
the Constitution of the United States, for 
the American flag in its place, but not 
when it flies from a foreign mast to protect 
Big Biz,or its product from being de- 
stroyed by those it was made to destroy. 
(Oh, shame!) I will fight to the last 
frazzle of my being for the American prin- 
ciple but not for the manipulators of the 
American dollar. 

Colorado. Joseph Hartman. 


a 


Watch Corn! 


I notice on page 48, September, an 
article by John Ise of Kansas, in which 
he makes the statement that a decline in 
prices ‘‘can not be expected within ten or 
twenty years, or perhaps ever,’ as the 
amount of money and credit must first be 
reduced. 

A reduction in prices would of course 
result from a contraction of the currency 
or credit—but that would be through a 
panic and we do not want that. But no 
power on earth can prevent a decline in 
prices. Since he wrote, corn has declined 
sixty cents a bushel and will go lower; and 
in this country, corn rules prices. One can 
talk about wheat and another about cotton, 
but watch corn. . 

Look back about twelve years and you 
will see that in 1908 corn began to hold a 
higher level of price and complaints of 


« higher cost of living soon began. In 1915 


corn went higher yet; and here in the East 
sirloin steak sold at thirty cents a pound 
in the market I bought from, for the first 
time in many years. 

It is not good advice to any one—farmer 
or other—to recommend him to incur 
debts at the present time. If a man has 
money to pay cash and does not care to 
buy government bonds, it is all right for 
him to build; but for a young man or old, 
to incur a debt now by building or in any 
other way, is to damage his future finan- 
cial prosperity seriously. When corn gets 
to seventy-five cents a bushel and stays 
there a while, it will be time enough to 
run in debt. F. A. Dalton. 


I am one of many who feel that our 
methods of slaughtering our food animals 


7 are most barbarous and unworthy of us 
i I am told that the Ger- 





a law for many years re- 















































The All Year ~“ 
Shirts 


ELIANCE WORK SHIRTS are not 
simply fair weather garments—they 
are shirts to be worn for service the 

year ’round, indoors or out. 

Whether you are out in the wind on a 
blustering day, working in the barn, tool 
shop or dairy, or sitting in the old easy 
chair beside the fire, you will find in any 
one of these famous shirts all that you 
could wish for in comfort, appearance, and 
wearing quality. 

Don’t buy just shirts— 

e 











Your store can supply you but if for any reason our! 
celebrated work shirts are not in stock please drop us a : 
line to Dept. V, and we will see that you are supplied. 
The “Honor Bright” label guarantees Reliance-made |: 


shirts and waists for boys. ee 


RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
WESTERN MADE WORK SHIRTS 






























































Good to the fast drop 






























HE calf with the bucket on its head, illus- 
- trated above, should always be remembered 
as your guide to economical and profitable calf-raising, 
This famous calf is the trade-mark of. 


Blatchford CALF MEAL | : 


THE ORIGINAL MILK-SUBSTITUTE 
It was adopted as the trade-mark because it exemplifies the slogan 
“Good to the last drop.” It also portrays vividly the fact that calves 
relish and thrive upon this milk-substitute. 
Blatchford’s Calf Meal has been used by progressive farmers and 
dairymen in the United States for over one-third of a century. It is 
the only calf meal backed by so remarkable a record. 

Always insist on Blatchford’s. It was first on the » 

market. It is first in quality and first in results} 


Get it at your dealers. If your local dealer is not stocked, write us and 
we will gladly send you the name of a near-by dealer who can supply you. 


Blatchford Calf Meal Company Dept.3519 Waukegan, Illinois 
In business over 119 years 






























































High or low wheels—steel or wood — 
tires. Steel or wood no's. 
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Learn All The — 


And Your Choice 7 
Will Surely Be 


the CHAM PION /j 


If you will con- 
scientiously learn 
all the facts, by 
study, investigation and comparison, your 
final choice of a silo will be the Champion, 






Rot-proof Staves 


For Champion creosote oil-filled staves are everlasting. They are not merely 
dipped but every perishable part is impregnated by the heat- and-pressure method 
with wood-preserving creosote oil, which prevents their swelling or warping and 
absolutely prevents rot ! 


Concrete Foundation 


Chempion Steves are set on a ring of solid concrete from two to four 
feet beneath the ground level. Concrete is then poured around them up to 
® point two feet above the ground level. From eight to fourteen heavy 
steel cables are connected to steel rods planted in this concrete base, and 
run crosswise to the top where they encircle two channel steel hoops both 
inside and outside of the staves, securely tying top to base and making 
one solid unit of the entire silo—a structure that will withstand the 
strongest wind. 

These features, plus the heavy Champion steel door frames and genuine 
redwood doors, make a silo that is practically indestructible, One that 
carries a fifty year guarantee against rotting. 


Send For The Facts 


Send for a sample of oil-filled stave. See for yourself how we make them 
rot-proof. Get the opinions of men who now have Champions—and be sure 
to request the Free, new, handsomely illustrated Champion Catalog, 

packed from cover to cover with the truth about silos and highly valuabie 
peng feeding facts. Do this today. A post card will bring them. 
“i order placed now is the best guarantee of early delivery. We 
cannot guarantee deliveries on late orders on account of the acute material 
ard freight situation. 


THE E. W. ROSS COMPANY 


Box 269 Springfield, Ohio 



































Real Old-Time ality in 
this Stylish Shoe for Bian 


Here’s the shoe | ember gy er ee A real all-leather 
net teen, eee 


tie of best, top-arade aid ree double, and full length— 
like those you got in the days when they never seemed to wear out, 
with genuine Goodyear welt; of guaranteed 
leather; leather heel top with the famous United States i 
Rubber Heel. Leather innersole is s: and comfortable. Lining 
guaranteed wear-proof. Tongue, ton, i is lined. Shoes are double 
Sitched wherever wear comes, Even in the old days you'd ae e 


thought this a remarkable shoe. Today it is a rare opportunity, 
shoe you'll be proud to wear and falk about—a shoe of real old-time 
service and comfort, and real new-time style, “The President” 
yu, noe _ooupen. Le & Old-time quality 
Send No Money wivnrview ss... | see 
id-time, ail- uality If you can equal 
—the fine Bow them to 9 workmanship. Try —_ on—note the ease anc ——¥ this fine shoe at 
on, Bow to your shoemaker. If he can find a Ra Fe dealer’s for as 
wth Fee Sere do. res) Compere them with cheen ste to Sis. “Remember, iowa price, we'll 
Beoulant: sone this shoe we if leather was . Mail Now. we 
Sood no money. Pay only $8.35 on arrival, plus few cents if not de- refund every. cent 
return them; we’ll refund e cent, TODAY— while and you can keep 
lasts. Henry Blake Co., X,29th St. & California Ave., Chicago. the 1 
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Fit Guaranteed pith st and rer sy a xe 


If not sure of size, aver deut sm {pay Bm plu pst ee sdavecescngensevevere 
and cuttin with age, on arrival. You sre to my 














Spiritualists Can Make a Will, 
and Other Legal Answers 


By A. H. THROCKMORTON 


ELIEF in Spiritualism: Effect on Will; 
Is a man who believes in spiritualism 
legally capable of making a will? 

Michigan. Reader, 

The mere fact that a man believes in 
spiritualism is not sufficient to establish his 
insanity or otherwise to prove him lacking 
in capacity to make a will. It has been held, 
however, that a will should not be admitted 
to probate where it was executed by 
testator laboring under such an extraor- 
dinary belief in spiritualism that he followed 
blindly and implicitly supposed directions of 
spirits in constructing the will. In the latter 
case, the instrument does not really express 
the wish or will of the testator. 


Witnesses to Codicil: If a will has-been 
eg signed by the testator and also 
oy two witnesses, is it necessary to have 
witnesses sign a codicil which is subse- 
quently added? L.N., New Jersey. 
Yes. It is necessary to the validity of a 
codicil that it be signed by the testator and 
witnesses in the same manner required in the 
case of the original will. 
Removal of Administratrix: If all the heirs 
of an estate except the one that has been 
appointed administratrix are dissatisfied 
with the way in which she is administering 
the estate, can they have her removed? 
Kansas. A New Subscriber. 
The other heirs are not entitled to have the 
administratrix removed simply on the ground 
that she is not administering the estate in a 
manner satisfactory to them; but-may have 
her removed if they can prove to the court 
that she is not administering the estate in 
the manner required by law. 


Vines Spreading to Neighbor’s Land: Have 
I a right to remove from my neighbor's 
land blackberry vines that have spread 
from my land to his? 

Indiana. Subscriber. 

No. If, as indicated by your question, the 
vines or ‘bushes have taken root in your 
neighbor’s soil, they belong to him. You 
are entitled to cut down on the line and re- 
move anything on your side, but not to dis- 
—_ the soil on your neighbor's side of the 
ine 


Validity of Minor’s Contract: If a boy left 
home at fourteen years of age and has 
since supported himself, his father knowing 
where he is but not answering his letters, 
has the boy now, at the age of twenty, 
legal capacity to make valid contracts? 
Jowa. Subscriber. 
No. Under the laws of all the states, a 
man does not become of age until he is 
twenty-one years of age; and all contracts 
made by him before he reaches that age are 
voidable by him at his option. The cireum- 
stances that he has left home or that his 


give the young man capacity to make valid 
contracts. He is legally liable, powewie: is for 
a — value of => oe ee 

as for example c aie, odging. 
and medical attendance suit 
station in life. 
Acquiring Title to Land by Payment of 
Taxes: If land has been deeded or willed 
to. A, but B has paid taxes on it for twen 
five. years, has B acquired a better ti 


to it than A? 
Minnesota. Subscriber. 


Despite a fairly widespread impression to. 
the contrary, the payment of taxes upon: 
property — not of a give Aan29 no base ¢ 
w long such payment may have con 

In the case stated above, A’s title to the 
property is better than B’s unless B can prove. 
borg he has — the ont notorious, and: 

possession prope under a clainr- 
of right for a continuous period of fifteen. 
years. If the land is pomeppved, the pay-_ 
ment of taxes on it may an pre ye ms 


nae i te ames 
evidence, 





father has abandoned him do not operate to . 
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New and interesting formation for Our Young Folks 


What Makes a Sunburst—py LATIMER J. WILSON 





HAT is that in the West 
where the rays of light are 
darting from behind big 
clouds? Some people will tell you 
it is a “sunburst.” Others will 
say that you are looking at Jacob’s 
ladder, while some one else may in- 
form you that the sun is drawing 
water, and that it foretells rain. 
When the shafts of light stream 
downward from the cloud, the 
Jacob’s ladder explanation seems 
appropriate; and when the same 
kind of rays seem to be coming up 
from the sea or a river, the idea of 
water being drawn upward by the 
sun seems to describe the phenom- 
enon. But when the bright and 
dark rays radiate in all directions 
around the great cloud, then in- 
eed the sun is a burst of glory and 
the name “sunburst” is appro- 


nate. 

Step into a darkened room when 
a ray ef sunlight shines through a 
pinhole in the dark window 
curtain. A shaft of light falls 
through the air of the room illumi- 
nating the tiny particles of floating 
dust. If, instead of the dark- 
ened room, we have a dark place 
where the shadow of a heavy 
mass of clouds is cast, and the 





can be seen extending down from 
cloud to earth; but when the sun 
is low in the sky, the cloud shadows 
are cast far away toward one side 
from the sun. Looking at this 
from a position at right angles to 
the line between cloud and sun, 
we see the rays streaming very 
slantingly across the s 

If we happen to be at the spot 
where the cloud shadow is cast 
when we look teward the sun, the 
marvelous streamers of light and 
shadow seem to radiate around 
the cloud. In other words, we are 
looking at the slanting sun-rays 
from a point near the center of 
them. All around us they fall, 
touching the ground far around on 
all sides. Shining upen the dust 
or water particles in the air, we see 
them projected back to the cloud 
with the sun as their center. The 
illusion is due entirely to perspec- 
tive, a principle which makes all 
lines extending away into the 
distance appear to come to a 
point. 

When the cleud is near the 
horizon, the rays ef light and 
shadow may slant directly across 
the sky overhead and, if suffi- 
cient dust is present, become visi- 








sunlight streams through a chink 
in the clouds, the dust or particles, 
of moisture in the air will be illuminated and 
the shaft of light will become visible. 

The presence of dust or moisture in higher 
levels of the atmosphere produces exceedingly 
interesting results when shadows of clouds 
are cast into the air. Ordinarily we can not 
see these shadows, but when the minute 
particles of material in the air are strongly 


illuminated by the slanting sunlight the 
shadows become strongly visible by con- 
trast. Let us go up into cloudland and see 
how this happens. 

When the sun is high in the heavens the 
shadows of clouds are cast almost vertically 
downward. Looking at the landscape from a 
distance the rays streaming through the clouds 


ble. Perspective then causes these 
lines to come to a point near the 
horizon where the sun is hidden, while exactly 
opposite the place of the sun the lines come 
to another point. 

Occasionally a large cloud mass will com- 
pletely cast a shadow over the whole sky 
when the sun is setting. A single chink in the 
right place in the cloud will let a single ray 
of light shoot straight across the dark sky. 


Getting Ready for Christmas—ty cuas. P. SHOFFNER 


some brotherly talk. Here we are, only 
a few weeks from the great holiday of the 
year, and it’s time to get busy. 

First of all make plans for a big 
Christmas tree, and for decoratin 
the house. Christmas is not a rea 
Christmas without a dazzling, 
glittering, gorgeous Christmas tree. 

If you can cut your own tree, it 
adds greatly to the joy. Pick out 
your tree well in advance. When 
time arrives for cutting, invite all 
the Wideawakes and the girls to 
help. Make the bringing in of that 
tree a real event. 

Various trees can be used. Red 
cedar, white pine, spruce, fir, 
balsam or hemlock, are all % 
Te keep the tree fresh and green, 
set it in a deep bucket or low bar- 
tel and brace well. Fill the space 
around the tree with coal. Then 
ag dy in water until the receptacle 
is full 

nt? ae panty of bright colored 

tinsel ornaments ready 
age * aan Claus. Some of the 
prettiest trees have home-made 
ornaments. String pop-corn for 
the tree. See that the lower limbs 
are hung with candy canes so your 
little visitors can be supplied. 

Now, as to decorating: Every 
home that is a home should be 

f ths; mak — 
holly for wrea e ropes 0 
have bowls filled with 


[i up, boys and girls, and be ready for 


a district that has not some special green 


suitable for decorating. 


Remember this when gathering greens: 


= isha 


Never destroy the plants. Cut very carefully. 

Community Christmas trees: Community 
trees arouse much interest, geed fellowship 
is displayed and an enjoyable time 
is given to all. 

Very often the community 
Christmas tree movement is started 
by the young folks; We hope our 
country boys and girls will interest 
some of the public-spirited men 
and women and then whoop ~ hh 
up for a big time this year. It 
takes only enthusiasm, some in- 
itiative, a little money, and some 
real, wide-awake cheerful workers. 

A community tree sheuld be a 
large evergreen. Set it up securely 
in a central lecation. If you are 
where you can get an electric cur- 
rent, the big tree ean be made 
brilliant with red, white and blue 
lights. Some of the city trees are 
decorated with nothing but lights. 
These lights are large and , of 
all colors; many are arranged with 
reflectors in the shape of stars. If 
you can’t secure electricity, use 
ornaments, Japanese lanterns and 
various other kinds of lanterns. 
Nearby have some big, powerful 
lamp and, with reflectors, throw 
the light on the tree. Of course, 
storms play havoc with lanterns, 
but do the best 


with little gifts for the —, 

Under the tree have baskets o: 

aes, ete., to be Hotnitated 

te the needy on ppm sca 
Learn a lot of stirring 

Have music 
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Blindfolded? 


Has your boy avoid the d, 
apenas ideas of life that 
— reading eae He needs 
om reading founded on fact. 

For years 

AMERICAN Boy 
“The t, Brigh’ 
anit hi, weet 
has helped millions of splendid American 
boys to understand clearly something of 
the world before them. Its many stories, 
features and departments train boys to help 
themselves to meet life’s problems. 

More than ever The American Boy for 1920 
has been planned with thisaim. As whole- 
some entertainment and as a trusted coun- 
sellor Your Boy needs this powerful influ- 
ence for good in his school and family life. 
Plan now to bring this welcome gift into 
your home every month in 1920, beginning 
with the splendid Christmas number. 


Twelve Times a Year 
$2.00 a year by mail 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO. 
No. 145 American Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 

















the Cost 
of Motoring 


—keep down the running ex- 
penses of your car—know how 
to keep your machine in good 
— order all the time— 
— * answertoevery puzzling motor blem. 
"These and hundreds of other valuable facts are 
given in each issue of 


AMERICAN 
AUTOMOBILE DIGEST 


ine of vital im ice to anyone in- 
m.. in automobiles, trucks, tractors or aero- 
planes. A plain, practical monthly digest of 
valuable information on automotive subjects. 
Every issue jammed full of instructive, money- 
saving facts written by the best informed men in 
the auto industry. Answers thousands of ques- 
tions ; explains and simplifies hundreds of prob- 
lems that bother every motorist. 


Three Months’ for 25c 


For a limited time we will give a three months’ trial sub- 
scription te the pee ese & ile Digest and a copy 
of A Automobile Economy for 26c. 
Automobile Economy is a wonderful 
book o' car . Full 






































or three months’ trial subscription 
fo. > Aste ato Digest and get thit wonder- 
ree. Satisfaction guar- 


AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE DIGEST 
172 Butler Buliding 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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New and interesting information for Our Young Folks 
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Four Years Young 
ROTHER Wideawakes: December 1, 


1916, we had one lone member. Today 
our list shows that 34,761 boys have signed 
the Brotherhood pledge and 485 clans are at 
work spreading the glad tidings. 

During the Great war our growth was slow. 
Now that the war is over it’s up to us to 
double our membership, and it can be done 
if every member does his part. Read over 
your ple dge. 

Here is our New Year’s call: 1. Campaign 
for more members. Every farm boy should 
be a club boy. 2. The organization of clans 
everywhere. 3. A community playground in 
every district. 4. A fall Wideawakes’ fair. 
5. Every farmer an honorary member of the 
Wideawakes. 6. Agriculture taught in 
schools. _.7. Handicraft work for all. 8. The 
Farm Journal in every home. 

We want to print more reports of members’ 
work this year, so write us briefly of things 
that will interest other members, and if 
possible send us photographs. Reports of 
clans es cially wanted. 

New Year’s signal fires: Three years ago 
we announced this special feature and many 
fine celebrations were held. Let all our 
Wideawakes on New Year's eve at exactly 
nine o'clock (Eastern time), flash by signal 
fire The Wideawakes’ New Year's greetings 
from brother to brother, from state to state, 
throughout the country. 

A bonfire is always lots of fun and, if care- 
fully built in a place where there is no danger 
of spreading or destroying anything, is both 
beautiful and enjoyable. Gather together 
all the brush piles and refuse around the farm. 
In fact, have a cleaning-up party of every- 
thing no longer needed. Do not use stove 
wood. This is a good chance to invite big 
brother and some good men friends to help 
and in that way they will become interested 
in The Wideawakes. Safety first. Watch 
the sparks. 

Just imagine, boys! Signals from coast to 
coast and from Canada to Mexico! Send in 
“ account of your signal fire. 

Christmas greetings to all. 

Chas. P. Shoffner “®., Brotherhood Chieftain. 
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A Christmas Tree for the Birds 
By ROSCOE S. WEST 


After you have enjoyed your Christmas tree 
turn it over to the birds. They are at this 
time sorely pressed to find food, especially if 
the winter is a severe one. 

Take your Christmas tree out into the 
back yard and load it down with presents for 
the birds; that is, prepare a food tree for 
them. Once you try it, you will be amazed 
at how the birds will flock around the tree, 
eating, chirping and enjoying themselves. 

Try to make your tree look as much as 
possible like an evergreen littered with insect 
eggs and larve. Only trees cut for this 
purpose should be used, for the hot liquid 
food I am going to tell you about will kill a 
live tree. Valuable fruit trees in the yard or 
orchard should not be used. 

In preparing the food for the tree, melt beef 
or mutton suet and stir in other foods such as 
hemp-seed, white bread, meat, millet, poppy- 
seed, sunflower-seed, ant eggs or dried berries, 
and then pour the food while it is at the boil- 
ing point on the branches of the tree. You 
should have about twice as much suet as 
any other kind of food, and in spreading it 
over the branches of the tree try to make the 
tree look as much like a tree covered with 
insect eggs and larve as you can. 

After the suet has cooled, if you will remain 
quietly near, you will soon see the birds flit 
into their Christmas tree and begin pecking 
off the fine presents you have placed there 
for them. I am sure that if you will try it 
you will experience a doubly pleasant Christ- 
mas. Should there be bird ‘boxes already 
distributed about the home the birds, having 
grown accustomed to seeing you often, will 
probably fly to the food tree quicker than if 
strange birds have to be newly attracted in 
this way. But don’t become discouraged if 
no birds appear the first hour, for they have 
not yet learned that you have given them a 
Christmas tree. 

To make a special new nanees tree for 
oe ee take a ep ag pl f possible, but 

of tree will do if Pan Soy atx ed of 
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tree, plant it securely in a partially protected 
place. A smaller tree can be put on the feed- 
ing shelf outside your window. Hang on it 
wire baskets filled with suet, boxes with fronts 
,semoved, containing nut meats, millet, sun- 
flower-seeds, wheat, cracked corn, bread- 
crumbs, rolled oats, etc. Cocoanut shells 
cut in half and filled with dainties that the 
birds love can also be hung trom the branches. 
Have several shelves on which place apples, 
lettuce, cabbage and vegetables. Of course, 
the suet preparation can also be used on this 
tree. 

Other foods that they eat at this time of 
the year, but which are not especially suit- 
able for putting on Christmas trees for them, 
are raw meat, pork rind, doughnuts, dog bis- 
cuit, boiled potatoes, peanuts and other nuts 
and dried fruits. These can better be placed 
on feeding tables, and, if you prefer, you 
could give the birds’a Christmas dinner in- 
stead of a Christmas tree. 

At this season, too, birds need grit to en- 
able them to digest their food properly. 
Sand, such as canaries eat, will do. Quail 
and grouse especially need grit in snowy 
weather. 

In all cold districts, have at least one or 
two deep boxes almost filled with cotton, 
where the half-frozen birds can find shelter 
and warmth. Many birds suffer from thirst 
during the winter. Heat a brick or large 
stone and place a pan of watér on it. 





Christmas Gifts for Bird Lovers 


Twenty-five Pictures of Birds, in natural 
colors. Each bird on a stiff card 7 x 9 inches. 
A fine gift for children and school-teachers. 
50 cents. 

Eight Educational Pamphlets, each 6 x 9% 
inches, four pages, the first page printed in 
colors. These are needed by every bird 
lover. 40 cents. 

Four Bird Plays, fine for schools. 30 cents. 

‘“‘How To Have Bird Neighbors’”’ by 8. 
Louise Patterson. A well-bound book of 128 
pages with fifty-five beautiful illustrations. 
This is a special edition and we have only a 
limited number. 75 cents. 

All the above gifts are sent postpaid. 

The Farm Journal, four years for $1. A 
twelve-times-a-year present for four years. 
All Wideawakes and Liberty Bell Bird 
Club members should see that their young 
friends have The Farm Journal. 


Liberty Bell Bird-Houses as Gifts 





No. 21, Bluebird No. 12, (Swinging) No. 25, Woodpecker 


Wren or Bluebird or Flicker 


The above three houses sent for $3.50 
ee. AT Ws os 6h cde ee 


** 100 Bracket House............ 1.00 
** 12 Swinging House for Wren or 
Pee 6 eee «sans aka 
No. 50 Liberty Bell Special for Wren 
on TIN 2 5 fo: .<0 a3 cee 35 TSS : 
BeO:. Bi TN oo oi cn 8 5e Oe 1.25 
o... BO WeOOaeees 6.65. ES 1.25 
= 2S Ware, oe ries. & evs eR eee 1.25 
Bird-Feeding House............... 5.00 


Add ten per cent to all orders for bird- 
houses if outside of third zone 
Send at once to The Liberty Bell Bird Club, 
bie i Journal, Washington Square, 
») a. 
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Making Money by Taking Pictures 


O not think that all the money-making 

opportunities are to be found in large 
cities. Far from it! Here is a splendid way 
for a boy or girl to make money. The dis- 
tance from town cuts no figure. It is real fun, 
too. I’ve tried it. 

Any girl or boy can learn in a short time to 
take good farm pictures that tell a story. I 
commenced with a rented kodak, later pur- 
chasing one with good lens, post-card size. 
Smaller size prints would not do for this work. 

Look in the magazines and farm papers 
and see how many, many illustrations are 
used in each issue. They were purchased 
from some one. If your pictures tell a story, 
they will soon find a market. 

Do not snap a pretty view merely be- 
cause it is pretty; it must mean something 
_or be out of the ordinary. 

Only a few words of description are 


Now for ideas. They are all about you. 
Has your rural school any novel or unusual 
features? Ours has, and one of the leading 
farm journals sent a good-sized check, to be 
allowed to show them. Three views of the 
new and ‘‘different’’ features of that school 
with a few words of description, were all I 
sent. I had no “‘pull’’ of any kind. The pic- 
tures cost about fifteen cents each. 

Several magazines are now running “Farm 
Helps’’ and ‘‘Farm Shop Work”’ departments. 
Have you, around your farm home, little 
home-made conveniences or labor-savers 
different from the ones you have read about? 
Maybe your father or brother has solved a 
way to feed turkeys or build trapnests for 
the hens—a way that is better than those of 
your neighbors. Views that show other farm 
people how to do what you are successfully 
doing will sell. 

A fire-fighting device for our country 
home and an outdoor window cupboard, 
when photographed and very briefly described, 
brought a check from a leading publication. 

One day I made an automobile lunch 
hamper from a wicker suitcase. Fitting it 
up with lunch-box, knives, forks, spoons and 
thermes bottle, all in place, I snapped the 
picture and sold it for use in the automobile 
department of a magazine, 

A robe-rail bag which I made for our ma- 
chine brought $3. Some camping con- 
veniences, all home-made, were photographed 
separately and brought $1 each. 

Aang you have done or made that has 
an original touch will interest others. <A 
photo of my lavender plant and another of 
several articles I had made from the stems 
and flowers, sold immediately. Your county 
fair will furnish a number of ideas. 

Is there any person in your home neighbor- 
hood who has made a decided success in any 
line of farm work? Maybe he has a new way 
of marketing farm produce, or of advertising 
and packing his wares. Snap him while at 
work showing his clever ideas. They are 
sure to interest others because of their prac- 
tical worth. 

Boys’ and girls’ departments use how-to- 
make articles or descriptions with a picture 
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A Victrola for Crristmas! 


' If you want your family and 
friends to hear the greatest 
music by the greatest artists 
exactly as the artists themselves 
sang or played it, the Victrola 
is the only instrumenc for you. 
The most famous artists of 
all the world make Victrola 
Records—and the Victrola is 
the only instrument specially 
made to play Victrola Records. 

Any style Victrola you select 
will play perfectly any of the 
more than 5,000 records in the 
Victor Record Catalog—will 
play for you the superb inter- 
pretations of the world’s great- 
est artists exactly as they heard 
and approved their own work. 

Get a Victrola! Get it. this 


Christmas! The ideal Christmasf 
gift, but more than a Christmas % 


gift—a source of pleasure for the 


entire family through the years to. 


come, 


Victrolas $25 to $950. Write to us for catalogs 
and name of nearest Victor dealer. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., 
Camden, N. J. 
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Victrola XVII, electric, $365 
Mahogany or oak 


SUNLIGHT EVERY NIGHT "USEEKO” ‘Nees? 


in your own home 
_. Be oot our risk TOILET 
this tiful, powerful ODORLESS SAFE SANITARY 


Soiar Mantle Lamp No Foplambing needed; iplaceanywhereina closet, 


attic, tee under stairs,ete. 
See how much betterand 
brighter than your pre- 
ant oe whether gaso- i, 
ne, kerosene or electric, 
Approved by govern- Be criss ange a Fd 


Money Back Guarantee 


[Continued on page 106] 








The Wideawakes / 
Motto: Plow a Straight Furrow —— : test, pe 
Every farm boy should become a member. economical 
To join, copy bagel hs Domes name and 
F send to name will be 
|| enrolled and the petton per folder will be 
| sent you free. bys, fede ten grad oem 
no rrr 














, ber 34,999; 488 clans have ‘ben mag Hn oery 
Membershi nip Certificate printed in two 
colors, with gold seal attached, .10 cents. 

| Magi I desire to become a member of 

Wideawakes, and promise to play ‘ wpa me 

_ fair, to lend a helping hand, to believe KODAKERS~— Attention ! 

eae Sarsning, amt ¥ nee ¢ brotherly love $e 7 Menmes Evlocgumens, Pee nid oes 

en t . el. rs 
Ksshenbassodiees cops ves P1220 nt Oo, Mow Yon 
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For em Cars 
Trucks Tractors 
in use by farmers accede Besides law- 
yers, ors, ministers, business men— 
departments of government, municipalities, 
big business concerns and their executives 
ad nn ‘the economy and the comfort of 
KAY Tire Filler for both c' ot aes 
oe Sk Many of the 100 
users employ it in more 
than one car—some operate fleets of trucks 
—many have at least two pleasure cars. 
Their ence with ESSENKAY for 6 
years is the test that tells. 


Not a Liquid 


road tests have proven again and again that 
KAY ‘Tive Filler is better than air—ensy —- 
sheck sbsorbing—not 
fected by heat, cold, water, 
sand, mud, friction, pressure 
or climate. Elimamates 
tures, blowouts, slow leaks, 
work, worry and expense. 


Coun 
ESSE 







Doubles 
THE TIRE FILLER Tire Mileage 


OFFER==Send the Coupon 





FREE TRIAL 


We willgsend ESSENKAY for Free Trial in your own tires. Give it 


any test you like. Then, if youare not convinced that ESSENKAY ; 
rides Wee air—that it will end your tire trouble—that ESSENKAY 9} The Snated i a Company | 
will set @uteen, crumble or deteriorate—return it—the test will W. Superior St., Chicago, Ill. } 


one Please Brow nus me without obligation details of 
your — ‘Offer on Y Tire 7 


What Farmers Say: tnt we = Story of j 


and f 

x Tits ESSENKAY is just Travel with never. §) Piller 

Eee and what you it iat fear of an er ESSENKAY,” 
1h ob Rall 't qmour ioweut. ans- 

i “Ga Genes, «SH Kero RED. «eld oP D. ©, Homer, 

Tens No. i, Bex 128, AS Mich. 


i. 
DEALERS: Write for praposition in open territory 


The Essenkay Products Company 


20-220 West Superior Street, Chicago, Ils. 
Member, American Tire Filler Industry,(Inc.) 


10052 FURS ‘1 HIDES 


tte ae te eo nee She Sean Sia ant Dur Mowe 
the N. W, Est. over 25 yrs. Prompt cash returns guaranteed. No commission. 


- HIDES TANNED into ROBES $2.50 To $7.50 













ocean Paes, Pall S-asthe. oxend Wolf Poison, Our 450-page Munters’ and 
to become a successful trapper, and how *o raise 
Pex, Ship pour divin, Furs, Pelts, Tallowto Us. WriteferPrice List. 


BROS. Dept. 113 


SEND No HONEY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





Singer Fur Co., thereby insuring each 
one of our shippers gin aad: 
mT ime ae JUST GRAD- 
“(Hh ii “les mate list ai oncoand a8 
keep you posted thru- 
out the season. We pa 
fee per cent extra on all 
shipments of $50 or over. 


GEORGE SINGER FUR CO. 
Dep. A,220W.28thSt., N.Y. 
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ABBE GI ewede 08's 0005 00.0 00 00000 2 00 ccwcnece voce seneeeences sence Wouldn’t it often pay you to have an ex- 
perienced helper te decide your breeding 

“3 ¥ ved ap neh and selling probléms? How toselect the 
« ‘ layers and save feed ? Help with mating, 































| The Country Boy and Gil } 
9 
| For the Youthful Orator To Recite at School | 


Chubby’s Physiology 
His Limbs 


These skinny things are arms.an’ legs, *. 
But ladies says they're “‘limbs,”’ aed 

An’ ’f y’ talk about a leg 
Y’ can't be in the swim. 











females 9 






But legs is legs, for limbs belong 
On trees, an’ not on folks, 

An’ they that talk about y’r limbs 
Are just a lot 0’ croaks! 







An’, anyhow, some names they have 
Are worse ‘an that a sight! 

I wrote ’em down there on the map, 
An’ you can réad ‘em right. 








It’s hucky y’ don’t have t’ know 
A lot o’ stuff like that 

Before y’ start t’ thump around 
An’ exercise y’r fat! C.I. Jay. 





Making Money by Taking Pictures 
[Continued from page 105] _.::. 


showing a gun-rack, a bird-house, or anything 
that would interest young folks. But it must 
be new. 

Start in a small way with the, determina- 
tion to make good and progress as you go 
along. One can learn to do the developing and - 
printing at home but I have found it does not, 
pay to spend the time on it, when a rehable. 
photographer will develop a six or a,tw 
exposure film cheaply and make the. finished.“ 
prints on heavy paper, unmounted, 

Outdoor pictures are taken as snap shots ” 
in the sun, while those indoors are. timed. 
The book of instructions given with the 
camera makes this very clear and_a little ex. 
perimenting will soon result in success, 

A portrait attachment costing fifty cents 
enables one to photograph small objects ‘at 
close range. Do not try to include too much 
in one picture but rather take several views, 
each showing a special feature. 

If you have a hobby, ride it. Mine is tak- 
ing farm pictures and it has proved to be | 
most pleasant and profitable. A. M. #1. 





Kind Words for Mr. Crow 


Last spring when we planted the corn 
great numbers of crows gathered, but they: 
only ate insects. This was found out by « 
careful observation. When the corn was 
ripe, many ears were eaten, but the dam- 
age was done by woodchucks and squirrels, — 
Vermont. Albert T. Gayne, 








The Liberty Bell Bird Club 


Motto: Protect Our Feathered Friends 
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| Puzzle to work out: 
> ®8quares of varied sizes can you find nested 
' within that large square? 
’ are sixteen of the smallest size, and also the 


A booming camp: 2 
| Must have constituted one-third of the entire 
F. pene —forty-cight. 


' original field, 150 by 140 rails, 





j [ The Country Boy and Girl | 





Nuts To Crack 
By SAM LOYD 


NNIE and Bessie 
each have the same 
income. Annie saves 
one-fifth of her income 
each year, but Bessie, 
by spending $50 more 
than Annie every year, 
finds at the end of four 
years that she owes her 
sister $100. What is 
the amount of their in- 
come? 


Puzzling Triangles 


What two right-angle triangles have dimen- 
sions, that preduce areas of the same number 
of square feet as the number of running feet 
in the three sides? 


A Riddle 


Fair L N promised to bestow 
My first upen her lover, 

And much I hope that no dark clouds 
Around the pair may hover. 


Sweet L N’s age is just eighteen, 
Of gold she has my second; 

On hearing of the lovely prize 
How many beaux had reckoned. 


And now my riddle I'll conclude, 
And hope you'll not me quiz, 

For what I say is very true— 
My whole fair L N is. 


Cents and Farthings 


An advocate of our decimal system of cur- 
reney refers to the well-understeod feature 
that the removal of decimal points, reducing 
oat to cents, does not change the value of any 
amount of money. For example, 
$90.60. Removing the decimal point we 
have 9,060 cents—the same value in money. 
In the English system of sterling pounds, 
shillings, pence and farthings, there is only 
one amount of money which admits of re- 
moval of the dividing points, reducing the 
figures to farthings, without disturbing the 
expressed value, and it is quite a puzzle to 
discover the amount. Can you find it? 


A Nest of Squares 
Here isa specimen of the 
15}14} 1 


famous magic square, 
6 7 12 ematical puzzleof which 








the oldest form of math- 
we have any record. Ob- 





. serve that ney a the 

rows, up an own, 

10 ii 8 right and left as well as 

3 13 each of the two diag- 

2 onals, foots up a similar 
total—thirty-four. 

Now, here is another 

How many different 























f course, there 


one, making seventeen; but how many 


| others can you find? 


ANSWERS TO NOVEMBER PUZZLES 
The sixteen new comers 


list supposing: Since the ‘“supposing”’ in- 


4 ¢reases the correct amount ten per cent, then 
’ the half “ twenty, increased ten per cent, 


om be eleven. 


Peter Tumbledown’s land swap: Peter's 
gives an area 
21 ,000 square rails, as against 20,900 square 
s of his neighbor’s 110 x 190 patch. By 
exchange, therefore, Peter lost 1-210 of 
acreage and as the land produced 840 
tabbages to to the acre, Peter’s loss per acre 
have been in the same ratio. Answer, 
cabbages per acre. 
irds in hiding: Gull, cardinal, crow, hawk, 
brush, swallow and flamingo. 


inkling consonants: Nine nuns neared 


vile 
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BE 
POPULAR! 
‘MAKE 
MONEY! 


Learn MUSIC at Home! 


wy envy your friends their knowledge of how to 
play the piano, organ, violin, cornet or any other 
musi instrument. 

Be talented yourself. Make friends. Make money. 
Teach your children. 

You yourself can master any pa art. right in 
your own home with the greatest ease 


We have taught thousands how to play their 
favorite musi instrument _ easily, quickly and 
thoroughly without a ag by following our 
New Improved Home Study 

rete teacher. We banish 

e teach you by note. No 

numbers; no as a sound musieal education. We 
make it as fascinating for you to learn, as it will be 
fascinating for you to show your friends what a good 


musician you are. Our pu- 
FREE LESSONS 





ils are in demand as enter- 

iners, and some “of them 
have written to us that 
they are making money 
through the musical talents 
they, developed by our 
Home Training Method. 

Our free book tells 
all about it. Read the ct 
ters in it and you will see 
that what others have —_ 








easily. More than 000 
men, women and children 





Nave learned by our system. Best of all—we on 
i lessons free. rite at once for partic 


MUSIC LESSONS FREE-ACT NOW 


Just mail the coupon. Because we need one pupil in 
each locality at once to help us advertise our marvel- 
ously easy system of teaching musi¢, we offer for a 
limited time our lessons without cost, and charge you 
only for postage and sheet music, & smal] sum w y. 
A masiend education | i an instrument for the price 
ticket each ners or advanced pupils. 


U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 5712 Brunswick Bldg, NEW YORK 


U. S. School of Music 

5712 Brunswick Bidg., New York. 
Gentlemen—Please send me your free book. ““Music 
Lessons in Your Own Home,”’ and particulars of your 
offer of free lessons in any musical instrument. 











A COUGH is just as annoying in the family group, around the 
reading lamp, as it is in a church or public meeting place— 
especially when coughing is so unnecessary. 
No Drugs. Just enough charcoal 


Drops will relieve it. Pure. 
to sweeten the stomach. 














For S-B Cough 








Drop that Cough 
SMITH BROTHERS 0/ Poughheensie 


FAMOUS SINCE 1847 


SCCUNUAANNONESGQNUNSSRAU OS AAAGLEANEANGZZANVANAANAAUAONAUIONE 





* ORLISS LACED STOCKING 
ot for VARICOSE VEI VEINS, 
pod ptm hag * > les, Wash- 

b oaioasee ont ene op give matte te 
EATMENT for slice ices all all 





Room 107, 625 F Street, W. 


No ad ~~ Ss 





FA Comfort ¢ meg i Soe Homes, S 


F. ay ee, PS ace toilet 
cntirely” protected from cold, 
stormy wea 
invaluable for Women 
children 














Woolworth Bldg., NEW Y' 
$13 Tower CHICA 
HINGTON, D. C. 











Ww nc was he? ; Noah, 





Good Friends 
always speak well of each other. Therefore, 
: The 
You writean advertiser. Beary time,remember 
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Direct from Galloway’s Factories 
— A Special 30 Day Offer on the 
New No. 8 with Whirlwind Distributor 


quality Galloway Spread- 
Only Galloway can do it, because Gallo- 
irect from the factory—r 
You get the best Spreader built at 


= 1130" 


investigate! Compare! Compare! 


That’s the answer. Don’t take our word. and scatters it six to seven feet, saving 
Look around. See what other are  timeand labor in spreading. Remember that 
selling for. Prove to yourself what Gallo- Galloway has eleven 

i that enable the Galloway Spreader to spread 
more land with less effort—less horse and 
man power—than any other method known. 
WRITE QUICK — Reserve One for Present or Future Delivery 
Don’t let this 30day opportunity slip by. Get yourorderinearly. Have yourSpreader now for 


immediate or next Spring’s work and save big money over next Spring’sprice. Writetodayand 
get the full facts with complete descriptions. Nearby shipping pointssaveyou on the freight. 


GALLOWAY, Pres. 








It’s a Spreader sensation—selling these first 
ers at this new low price. 
way’s i 















The Traditional Fish Story 
Yields, and the Prize Crop Contest 





























WILLIAM 
Ul WM. GALLOWAY CO., 409 Galloway Station, Waterloo, lowa J) 
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Your Wife 
Will Know 


Get a new pair of Boston Garters and ask 
your wife to examine them. She will recog- 
nize the superior grade of materials used — 
she will appreciate the careful, painstaking 
workmanship and will understand why it 
is that “Bostons” wear so long. 


Boston 



















































— t00 to be true. 








Prizes for the Best Yield of 
Corn, Cotton, Wheat, Pota- 
toes, Oats, Alfalfa 


Harvested during 1919 
In Each Class—One Ist Prize 
A National Gold Medal and $1000 


In Each Class—One 2d Prize 
A National Silver Medal and $500 
In Each Class—One 3d Prize 
A National Bronze Medal and $250 
Amounting to 
18 Medals and $10,500 in Cash 
These Prizes to be awarded by The Farm Journal, 
: the National Farm Paper 











““\NE degree worse than the traditional 
fish story.” That is what Eugene 


| Davenport says of some of the reported 


big crop yields about which we made in- 
quiry. And that is how the facts turned 
out about many of the big yields which 
have been reported from time to time. 

It all happened this way: We wanted 
to get some idea of what Our Folks were 
going up against in the Prize Crop Contest. 
So, about a year ago, we began investi- 
gating the reported phenomenal yields of 
corn, oats, wheat, potatoes and cotton. 
We sent letters to the experiment stations 
in the states in which these yields were 
supposed to have been made. When the 
experiment stations disclaimed knowl- 
edge, we followed up whatever clues we 
were able to pick up. We wrote to the 
people who claimed the big R hens! did 
just about everything we could do to get 
the facts. 

‘As a result of these investigations we 
got rid of all reports of yields above 200 
bushels of corn to the acre and laid aside 


for further investigation several which” | 


came close to 200. Either the claims were 
untrue or the evidence was not good 
enough to satisfy a Missourian. In this 
work of getting facts we were aided by 
the experiment station people, even at the 
expense of considerable trouble to them- 
selves. They are as anxious as anybody 
to have the facts. 

The biggest yields were on single-acre 
tracts, which is not a fair basis for compari- 
son with a five-acre tract. These big yields 
were not averages for years, but exceptional 
crops in a favorable season and under the 
best conditions; so, don’t be surprised if 
the best in our Prize Crop Contest falls 
short of some of those yields that bear the 
ear-marks of truth. 

Seasonal conditions have a lot to do 
with the yield. No farmer expeets bumper 
crops of- corn, oats, wheat, potatoes 
cotton in the same year. We don’t have 
years in which the weather is perfect for 
each crop. In some parts of the country 
the weather practically shut out the con- 
testants; while in other parts it helped 
them a good deal. 

To get back to those cases where big 
yields actually did happen—there seems 
to be some uncertainty about the reports 
in Alabama. The State College is not in 
favor of publishing records of big yields 
for fear it will ‘tend to discourage other 
boys.” The Contest Editor protests: 
Would our boys have won at 
Thierry or in the Argonne if the 
stopped to count the odds? Isn’t it 






againsttwhat he has to do, and 
him to “go to it”? 


There is a well-authenticated yield of — 
125 bushels of corn to the acre in a five- ~ 


acre contest in Indiana. In one-acre 
contests we have reliable records of 104.6 — 


bushels from Michigan, 150 bushels from 
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Towa, 132 bushels from Missouri and 136 © 






bushels from Texas. A reported yield of © 








192 bushels from one of the corn-belt 


states is being investigated. It sounds — 
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. fertilizer nor manure used. 
' New Mexico report irrigated yields rang- 


' a ten-acre field of wheat averaging 117 
' bushels an acre¥ in the same year the 
aver. for the county was fifty-five 
» bushels an acre. A non-irrigated farm in 
' Utah has gotten away wi 


sixty-seven 
bushels of wheat an acre, with neither 
Arizona and 


ing from seventy to eighty bushels of 
wheat an acre. New Mexico reports 108 
bushels of oats on irrigated land. Of 
course, all crops from irrigated land are 
barred. Inquiry as to other reported big 
ae of corn, oats, wheat. and potatoes 

ave brought no results. 

Lou D. Sweet, the great potato grower 


q of Colorado, reports that for five or six 


years they have averaged 500 bushels of 
potatoes an acre on their irrigated land, 
and they have about 180 acres in potatoes 
each year. We have an idea that this 
average is going to be beaten this year by 

ields from non-irrigated land. We are 
impatient to publish results, but can’t do 
it for a while. It would not be fair. 

The other day a Philadelphia fertilizer 
dealer brought us some wonderful potatoes 
from a Maine farm that is in the Prize 
Crop Contest. He told us of the yield 
and it was a fine one. He also told us of 
the quantity and kind of fertilizer used to 
procure the yield—and we are going to 
tell you all about it in due course. It cost 
$100 an acre for fertilizer, but that means 
less than the value of 100 bushels of 
potatoes; and what’s a mere 100 bushels 
of potatoes an acre in the Prize Crop 
Contest? 

That visit and the sight of those beauti- 
ful, smooth, mammoth potatoes deter- 
mined us to give more of Our Folks a 
chance to see the results of the Contest, 
so we decided to get good samples of all 
the prize-winning crops and exhibit them 
at the great agricultural shows and 
meetings this winter, along with the 
medals and a list of the names of the men 
who have worked for and won the prizes. 
Perhaps you will get a chance to see the 
beautiful medals of which the owners will 
be so justly proud. As soon as we can 
make the arrangements we will publish 
a list of the dates and places at which the 
exhibits of medals and prize-winning crops 
will be made. 

The deeper we get into this matter of 
pe pees, their costs and the methods of 
producing the crops, the more firmly we 
are convinced that we have struck a big, 
pay streak. We are going to investigate 
still further into the costs and methods of 
producing the record-breakers of the past 
just as we are going to do with the record 
takers of 1919, and see what great, funda- 
mental principles govern this subject, 


| which is of such vital interest to Our Folks. 


If we could all produce bigger crops with 
the same labor and cost, or with a wider 
margin of clear profit, both the * seeps 


| and the world would be better o 


How to produce more and at the same 


| time be sure of that bigger profit is the 
_ thmg we are anxious to investigate and 
4 cats on in the light of this year’s results. 

othi 
| the useful lessons to be drawn for you from 


can be of deeper interest than 


“the great Prize Crop Contest. Our in- 


_vestment will have been 


_ worth many times its cost 


_ if it enables us to give you 
_ this extraordinary service. 
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Who Do I Give 


al SZ On February 28, 1920 
I am Going to 


Two More Automobiles 


I have been giving away automobiles for a long time. Now I’m 
going to give away two more. Send me the coupon down in the 
corner and I'll tell you about.it. ~ 


. . . 4 
I am going to give away these automobiles and other rewards to those who 
will help me get subscriptions to The Farm Journal. You would be surprised to know how 
few people actually try for the cars I give away. And how easy it is for those who do! 


Remember that the price of The Farm Journal has not been raised for nearly 
a year, in spite of the great increase in the size of the magazine. A subscriber used to 
get from 670 to 700 pages a year—now you get more than 1300 pages. Yet the price of 
a subscription has gone up only 25%. All this makes it easy to get subscribers. There 
are more than 200,000 subscriptions expiring right now, with this issue; renewals are 
particularly easy to get, and renewals count the same as new subscribers. Just a few 
subscribers between you and a car. I’m sure you want one, and this is the way to get it. 
Cut out and mail me the coupon right away. I am surely going to give away these two 
cars on February 28, 1920, and it rests with you whether I give them to you or to some- 


| $1800 in Rewards | 





525 Ford Touring Car 75 Victor Victrola 25 Eastman Kodak 


$525 Overland Touring Car $399 Diamond Ring 50 Elgin Gold Watch 
300 Piano or Motocycle Rewards daplicated in case of ties. 





The Overland I am going to give away is the latest 1920 model, fully equipped 
and complete in every detail and will be delivered right at some one’s front » Baa without 
a cent of cost tothem. Don’t you want to get it? Send me the coupon and I'll tell you 
how. The other carI shall give away is a latest model Ford Touring Car, also fully 
equipped. Would you rather have it? As soon as I receive the coupon Ill send you full 


/details of my offer. Besides the two cars, I’m going to give away the other rewards 


listed above. Surely there is something in that list you want. 


Mail the Coupon for Full Details=ea, SEND NO MONEY 


Mail me the coupon now, today. You CUT OUT AND MAIL——DO IT NOW 











have everything to gain and nothing to 
lose. Just as soon as I receive it, I'll 
mail you full details of my plan, my 
Auto Book which gives full descriptions 
of both the cars, and a surprise that will 
help you to become the owner of one of 
these splendid rewards. Mail the coupon 
—you can not know all the features of 
my plan unless you do. 


Don’t send me any money—not even a 
postage stamp, but mail the coupon be- 
fore you forget it. 


The Reward Man 


The Farm Journal, Philada., Pa. 


The Reward Man 13 J 
The Farm Journal 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


you are giving away. The signing of this coupon does not 
obligate me in any way. 











ODORLESS 


INDOOR TOILET 


Sanitary and Odorless on ten days 


FREE TRIAL 
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Please send me full information about the automobiles 
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I on the products 
of Security 


trade-mark ‘‘Yale.’’ 


9 East 40th Street 
New York City 


Chicago Office : 
77 East Lake Street 


Canadian Yale & Towne Ltd, 
St. Catharines, Ontario 


When you are in New York or 
hicago visit our Exhibit 
Rooms. You will be 


cordially welcomed, 











THE FARM JOURNAL 


farm clubs. William Hirth, who is 
the leading spirit in the movement, 
tells more about the clubs: 

“For long, weary years those who have 
sought to onganize the farmer have stum- 
bled around in a jungle of half-truths. 
Some have staged a petty fight against 
the so-called “middleman,” which at best 
was a case of going gunning for rabbits 
when the woods were full of bear. Others 
have launched their barks upon social- 
istic seas, while still others have insisted 
that the farmer should bring a great 
political party into being—and none of 


| AST month we told about the Missouri 


iz" ithem have even started to diagnose the 


{ The trade-mark 


VY HATEVER the need for 
locks of unquestioned 
security ; whatever the meed for 
devices of utility, protection and 
economical operation (typified 
in the Yale Chain Block, Yale 
Door Closer and ““Autometric’’ 
Carburetor); whatever the de- 
mand for reliability and depend- 
ability—wherever a better prod- 
uct fora definite purpose is essen- 
tial there you will find “Yale.” 
Built upon definite ideals, the con- 
tinuing accepted leadership of this 
company in its field is ref 
every product dignified with 


ected in 
the 


Look for the trade-mark ““Yale’’—it 
is your guarantee of origin and quality. 


The Yale & Towne Mig. Co. 
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disease which is gnawing at the vitals of 
American agriculture. 

“Tt is from this quagmire of misdirected 
effort that the slogan of the Missouri 
Farmers’ Association, ‘Production cost, 
together with a reasonable profit for the 
| fruits of the farmer’s sweat and toil,’ rings 
out as clear as a church bell on a frosty 
winter's morning.” 

This will sound familiar to Our Folks 
who have been following what we have 
been saying about a “Good Living and 
10%,” for this Missouri slogan means essen- 
tially the same thing. Mr. Hirth believes 
farmers will never accomplish this object 
until they are in position to say what they 
will take for their principal products. 
Here is what he says on this point: 

“The great legitimate ‘kick’ that Ameri- 
can farmers have is that they are compelled 

to pay the other fellow’s price for the 
things they buy, and at the same time per- 
mit the other fellow to set the price on 
their hogs, cattle, sheep, wheat, corn and 
jcotton. Therefore, imstead of fooling 
around with a petty fight against country 
merchants or trying to build up a political 
party, why not say to organized labor and 
organized industry: “Since you insist on 
| making a profit above production cost out 
of the farm implements, clothes, shoes, etc., 
which you sell to us, we intend to compel 
you to pay for the food and raiment we 
supply on the same basis —and having 
delivered this ultimatum, let us take the 
farm club plan of Missouri and build up 
jan organization compared to which the 
American Federation of Labor will be a 

mere side-show. 

“To do this we must first adept a dis- 
tinct and definite plan—remembering 
; a multiplicity of plans and cooks 
j have been a curse to united farmer action 
for lo, these many weary years. 

“Secondly, we must not get it into eur 
| heads that we can lick the whole universe. 
The Kaiser tried this and now his chief 
occupation is sawing wood. On the con- 
trary, we moust be fair—so eminently fair 
j that we will compel not cree the tolerant 

acquiescence of those with whom we have 
wed ps quarrel, but their open admiration 
friendshi 


p. 
“For =% jong while a se have been 
saying + farmers ought to orgamize. 
We must substitute action for mere talk— 
and the farm dub 





More About Missouri Farmers’ Clubs 








Clarence Fitzpatrick, President of 
the Missouri Farmers’ Association, 
Higginsville, Mo. 


offer it freely to the farmers of the entire 
nation.” 

The Missouri plan looks good to us. 
We should like to see it adopted in other 


states, especially where there is at present - 


no adequate orgamization to look after 
farmers’ interests. Ten cents in stamps, 
sent to the Missouri Farmers’ Association, 
Columbia, Mo., will bring all the literature 
nevessary to show in detail the plan of 
organization. 


Joint Stock Land Bank Menace 


The law establishing the federal farm 
loan banks also provided for joint. stock 
land banks, which are virtually private 
institutions whose bonds are made tax 
free. Twenty-six of these banks have been 
organized, and are making such enormous 
profits that applications for charters for 
others are pouring in by the score, 

The jomt stock land banks charge 





farmers six per cent on their loans, and - 


sell their bonds above par at five per : 

thus making one per cent m interest 

the premiums over par, against the half 
of one per cent made by the federal farm 
loan banks. Some of the joint stock banks 
are making profits of twenty per cent 
or more, but they are not all content 


with these profits, Their officers some-. 


times have an interest in a trust company. 
An applicant for a toan at'six per cent Is 
sometimes told: “The joint stock bank is 
not just now in position to make the a 
but that a certain trust company is. T 
applicant then gets the loan from the 
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J Certified Milk Was the Key 


ee Right and Wrong Way S 


: The lot is kept- dry by providing an. 
abundant su oy of sawdust, shavings, - 


® @ 
| straw and other litter. In this way the F] a 
_ liquid, manure is all saved. ; 
' At the outer end of this shed is a con- 
 erete vat eae see be wag wey feet 
' deep, eight feet wide and fifteen feet long. nraatiawent , 
. 7 Sears arm ‘ male dying at birth—through animals to 
' This holds the liquid manure from stable. | is 1€ thas some farmers can €o ' . SES) < gad ebtoueh Cantons other capane Ghar 
: ar) along—year in and year out, making . with a little special knowledge of correct. breed- 
There is no rigid rule as to when the In ~“~m: big money on their live-stock, build- ing methods you could eliminate these losses amd 
manure is appli to the land. It is done i ing up splendid herds—al- and put your breediug on @ prof 
eS ; ti t ; \| ways getting the best results . 
in the fall Sonnet will a, ee i] from their breeding—while TWO WAYS ~ 
3 liquid manure 18 app ed to the y others seem to have “hard There are two ways of 
» means of an improvised sprinkling tank. i lock” all the time? 1? ne | RS jim animal | throu g remarkable, home 
: f e answeris simple. e reeding. One is by *‘ex~ udy course, has taught. hundreds 0: 
What Langdon’s Books Show eames live-stock breeder am age 4 ban Frstecoenaa bow ie eames 
-. - ows the “tri i ; * profits,---and it can teach YOU 
To get an idea of the normal business if trade. He has the ° oak oe Pre ty Course is net result of long years of 
actually done on the farm a tabulated | of successful breeding. He study course, which gives STiecrey-deo cube Douaenee 
2 | knows the right methods— ou the benefit of the life- possible angle of breeding. Gives you 
statement for the year 1916 is shown as an those that bring out all his | long experience of breed | fheaneyer ie the pert pucling bnced- 
example: B profits. And he knows how | 12€¢*perts. We have | Jone into animal breeding as 
i . taught hundreds how to sion after taking our course, Whether 
= ted ‘tal: i to avoid the wrong methods stop their breeding losses YOU do or not, your profits are bound 
ives 3 ak ° \\ Pg = ~* oe and how te Faige more and to By, hangs the time you start 
Land and buildings ‘ m™ its, The other blundersalong, etter stock, We can teac ° 
*. . a YOU—in your own home— 
Masitecry and tool | ing thecame costly meeding | S'S Ziwscut'a daa | Send for Our Free Book 
Feed and supplies on hand 4a mistakes each year — then ; gubigilcqnpen NOW fenour emas~ 
i) 6blamingitallon “hard luck.” gtock.” It’s just chock full of 
Total § Millions are losteach year just through ” helpful pointers on br: that 


Source of income: The receipts for the were nr aan @ Seamntes : Bee w of the chapter 
od were obtained from the sale of the \ - P ©)", fase w to Prevent 
% 


B 

: q A Kansas farmer bought a pregnant grade d ~-The First Requisite of Se} ic 

wing products: i) 6cow. A few weeks later the cow aborted. gris §% Breed} 
x oie $32.40 aton $ 810 a te ment taco ments, four ether cows 
en = mn ts ed. During the next two years 24 of the % 

ti ae @ .20 ** gal. 1,247 | calvings were rematare.Themik yieldwascutin PAIS RG : about cour: 
. gal. cer half, sterility had increased, and he was getting pel 1 aS eee Is wonderful book absolnte 
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2 4 + Th 
“\ oe 7,392 ig 6s Weaktling cows, Here’s another case—a New FREE] Simply fill out co 
30.00 each 300 | England farmer bought a pure bred Guernsey eer po send us your name and 
cow for breeding purposes. He paid $525 for i rhe. re 
) her, The cow was supposed to be pregnant, 
00 each as it had been bred and had not since come 
$1.00 eac in heat. The farmer waited—but no calf came. nt 
: 5 He consulted a breeding expert, Anexamination + anthill,o. 
Total receipts from all sources...... $9,828 iy 6s Of. the breeding organs revealed diseased ovaries, , 
Expenses z \ with no calf in theuterus, A high priced cow, but = — Se Gu Gee onan 





absolutely worthless from a breeding standpoint. 


Hired labor (including milkers) $2,576 Learn Right Methods In , National School of Animal Breeding 


Repaire on buildings, ete. it ___: Spare Time Dept. 2212, Pleasant Hill, Ohio { 


{ > Please send me, without cost or obli 
* ad te st or obligation, 
Grain and concentrates 2,255 fannn, What, eben 8 Gaeed” Sthhrmietabes your free book ““How to Breed LiveStock.’ I 


Deity supplies : : 

Ditch assessment 250 which you may bemaking everyday, WhY 4% Name 

Interest, taxes, electric light, in- Jose money through abortion—through ani- 4 
surance, water tax, etc. 4 \\ ZA Atidress 

Miscellaneous : i: cn pe ee ee ee es ee i 


:. Total T “FOR DO” 
Summary of farm business: ry 2 
Receipts from crops 
Receipts from stock 379 : 
Receipts from milk ey 1 0 D AYS 


Total receipts 
Total expenses $7,109 a 7 lon. 
Decrease in value of park plug troubles. 
live stock 133 lugs _— yy More on 50,000 last three 
i ae moni us send one for you to try 10 days free on your Ford. 


In estimating the expenses of operating Send No Money! Pee cond op vows. ponte sat 
. —_ a aoe has been bere of ‘ ee Comolete, postpaid. feady to attach. You can ut on 
| the value of the farmer’s time. this is m alee : : es See Toe “Fond ngine, No 
| fixed at $1,200 there remains $1,386, which ; : oe a on th aaa, and gon want stom it 
| represents the interest on the $12,464 in- ; send only $3._ If you are not % pleased, just say 60-mail it back and 
' vested capital or about eleven per cent. no charge will be made. We takeall the risk. Send today. 
| This story is not intended to teach that G. E. COLBY CO., Inc. 7 North Eighth Ave., Maywood, I 
_ the only rod . ee gy in irying . to 
¥  pagand certified milk for a select market. 
| it is presented because its lesson may be YOURS ay AP 
| applied to any business. Rimety pend. your lee 
3 ne Pe a ra oes is i. in active \s Army Wi 
' charge of the farm. r. gdon, in = 
Addition to being confidential adviser to GEARS ae 
| all of his children, as he has always been ee oe See mae 
' finds time to devote to welfare work both dives and ase seseustrened t> give best 
| for the community and for the state. ee Ses0sep. Cae 
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: [Continued from page 5] a on 2 
| told me the other day of a typical case of 
| profiteering. A manufacturer of cotton ! 
blankets could sell his product at $3.50 i, SRORIE.. och sneness 
' each and make a fair profit, but he said he 36x45 : “ig 
“Knew the world had to have his goods; ue) oe 2 *~ hi 
“that. he could get $5.50 for them, an FREE - : 1 CRS 
‘proposed to do so. He did not seem to 
@ppreciate the fact that that extra $2 
m come out of the wages of the poor 
Bee 06 this thing goes asi wages will have | pages : sepchommreonnes Ioociataanenne tee 
Fc POPE SFE OEE HE SETAE 


' | Say: Leaw it in The Farm Journal.” s 
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Cured While Working Hard 


Save-The-Horse bas a record of curing when all hope is 
given up, extending over 25 years. Guaranteed by signed 
contract to cure Ringbone, Thoropin, SPAVIN or 
Shoulder, a — Hoof of Tendon Discasc, of 
your moacy tefun 

SAVE-THE-HORSE 
Write today for FREE Save-The-Horsee BOOK telling 
how to discover and treat any lameness; copies of guaran- 
tee and expert veterinary advice—A LL FREE. 
Always keep a boule on hand. 
TROY CHEMICAL CO., 321 State St., Binghamton, N. Y. 


Druggists everywhere sell Save-T he-Horse with signed 
Guarantee; oF we send tt direct by Parcel Post Prepaid 








In France, the world’s most famous laboratory has 
discovered a germ that kills rats and mice by 
science. Absolutely safe. Cannot possibly harm 
human beings, dogs, cats, birds or pets. Quickly 
clears dwellings. factories, barns, chicken houses, 
etc., with no offensive after-effects. It is called 


DANYSZ VIRUS—Free Book 


Get our interesting free book on rats and mice, 
ae about DANYSZ VIRUS and how to obtain 

ddress E. A. VIRUS, LIMITED, 
152 is2 West 14% Street, New York. 





THICK, SWOLLEN GLANDS 


that make a horse Wheeze, \ 
Rear, have Thick Wind \, 
or Choke-dewn, can be 
reduced with 





sneplaiiice Tatas of endinek Ne blister, no 
hair gone, and horse kept at work. Economical 
—only a few drops required at an application. 
$2.50 per bottle, delivered. Book 3 RB free. 

W. F. YOUNG, inc., 153 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 

















THE FARM JOURNAL 


Hay Feeding and Heaves 


By A. S. ALEXANDER, M. D.C. 


HE term heaves is applied to that 
condition or di of the horse 
which is characterized by heaving of 

the flanks, because a double bellows-—like 

motion is seen ag the horse exhales air. 

This generally is accompanied by a spas- 

modie cough and expulsion of gas from 

the rectum. 

A horse affected with heaves has a 
rough, staring unhealthy coat of hair, 
tends to have stocked legs, usually shows 
a “hay belly” and easily sweats and tires 
at work. In many cases-there is a dis- 
charge from the nostrils, but most often 
it takes the form of flakes of mucus about 
the orifice of the nostrils. The feces very 
often are mushy and have a bad odor. In 
some cases, on the contrary, the horse is 
constipated. 


Lungs, Stomach and Heart Affected 


The disease is not purely a lung disease, 
as many farmers think. The trouble in- 
variably starts in the stomach. Indiges- 
tion causes irritation of the pneumogas- 
tric nerve of the stomach and then its 
branch to the lungs becomes affected. The 
horse always has a gluttonous appetite 
and that helps to induce heaves. The 
stomach and large intestines, distended 
with hay or other rough, bulky, dry, in- 
nutritious roughage, press upon the 
diaphragm and impair breathing. 

In all chronic cases of heaves the tiny 
air-chambers of the lungs break down and 
many chambers now are represented by 
few which can not properly expel air. It 
is for that reason that the horse uses his 
abdominal. muscles to help empty the 
lungs and that gives the double, heaving 
action seen at the flanks. The heart 
usually becomes weakened. 

Medicine may relieve the distress of 
heaves and alleviate the cough; but it can 
not restore the lost walls of myriads of 
small air-chambers; therefore, chronic 
heaves, technically termed “emphysema 
of the lungs,”’ is incurable. 


To Prevent Heaves 


Make it the invariable practise not to 
feed any coarse, bulky roughage freely at 
noon to a horse that has to work hard 
immediately afterward. Allow a _ hot, 
tired, sweaty horse to eat, say, one pound 
of hay while he is cooling off; then allow 
him drinking water, and then his feed of 
oats and bran. Give a good feed of hay 
the first thing in the morning and the 
bulk of the ~ after oats have been eaten 
at night. 

A horse needs about one pom und each of 
grain and hay for each hun pounds of 
body weight, at three feeds, as a day’s 
ration. Increase hay and decrease grain 
for an idle horse. 

At all times keep the bowels active. 
Dry, or overripe timothy hay is most 
likely to cause heaves. Marsh hay also is 
bad, as is old, weathered threshed timothy 
or clover. Dry, dusty clover hay, fed as a 
well-nigh exclusive ration also is a fertile 
cause of heaves. 


Treatment for Heaves 


Let the heavey horse live on green grass 
in summer, and wet oat-straw or bundles 
of corn-fodder, roots and bran in winter. 
Do not allow him any bulky feed at noon 
and do not work him soon after a meal. 
Keep his bowels active, feeding bran and 


deg tee Perey es well lg ae 
Proprietary remedies via 
distress. So will Fowler’s solution of 










mont crude oil placed in the horse’s wakes 
will relieve the cough of heaves. 
water slightly blued with indigo (waa 
ecm ) is highly recommended for a heavey 
horse; and a Le armer advised the other day 
that he can always relieve the trouble by 
giving three times daily one pint of a 
decoction made by steeping whi 
needles in boiling water for twenty-four 
hours, adding more water as required to 
maintain the original amount. 




















































Salt Is Poisonous to Swine’ “ae 
[Continued from page 51] 4 


develop in any stale slop from a dirty barrel. 
Slop containing tankage is thought to be 
especially dangerous when allowed to : 
stand and “work.” SS | 
Beware; too, of hotel and restaurant ~ = 
slop, or any slop containing large quanti- — e 
ties of soap or soap-powder. Such slopis | 
fatal to many hogs each year, A little | : 
soap in kitchen slop will not hurt a hog, | 
and indeed isconsidered beneficialbysome; 7 | 
but if the women folks happen to pour the 7 A 
wash-water into the slop barrel, look out! 
Soap-powder, which is much used now- 
adays, contains enough caustic to irritate 
the lining of the stomach and intestines so 
terribly that death frequently results. 
Common salt, camouflaged with pow- 
dered wood-chareoal or soot, and very 
slightly impregnated with sulphate of © 
iron (copperas), is no better than ordi- 7 
nary salt. 4 
Mixtures of salt and copperas, or sul- — 
phate of copper (bluestone), much used to = : 
prevent or destroy worms in hogs, often ~ 4 
prove poisonous. They may not kill 4% 4 
quickly, but they keep hogs thriftless; 
and the more dope used the worse the 
animals become until at last they give up 4] 3 
the fight. Such a mixture is all right af 7 a 
given for a few days, under direction of | 2g 
a veterinarian or other expert; but it is 
all wrong and highly injurious if given 
right along, and especially if mixed. in | 4 
the feed. 4 a 
Slaked lime, wood-ashes and wood- | 2 
chareoal are safe and beneficial. So is 4 
ground bone, if needed for swine fed too @ 
largely upon corn; many swine raisers be- 7 a 
lieve in allowing their swine to eat coal, q 
but for most people that “black diamond” 
is too dear to be used as a condiment. 
Exclude coffee grounds from slops, as 
they have been found injurious. Mustard 
in large quantities is injurious te swine. 
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Sheep Deliver the Goode 


HEEP are of great value on the farm. 
They pay a higher rate of interest on 
the money invested than do any othe? ~ 
farm animals. ; a 
Feeding a flock of sheep is an easy ~ 
oblem, because they will eat what a ~ 
orse or a cow would not look at. There ~ 
is nothing like sheep to clean up a field of | 
weeds. In spring, turn them into a lot 
that was infested the year before with. 
wild carrot; then watch the result. The 7 
noxious weeds will not get a chance to. 
peek out of the ground. Sheep will — 
destroy chickweed on muck. They will 
nibble ani keep in good shape where a ioe 
ass is so short that other animals 
ie. At the same time, the ground is being — 
in inter shen sequise very ite 
winter p require very lit 
and will eat almost any kind of hay. ’ 
Sheep deliver the _— twice a year— 
wool in spring, when the o 
book is flattest, and lambs i 
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4 C nd Comp ints Tis the coward who quits to misfortune; . heals 


A ’ Tis the knave who changes each day ; 
—NYusterole ’Tis the fool who wins half the battle, nature 
. Then throws all his chances away. SS es boo —_ of rd field and 
In grandma’s day many There is little in life but labor, EAT contain healing poh wig 
an illness was nipped in the Tomorrow may find that a dream. 4» || man’s use—to soothe his 
bud by the prompt applica- Success is the bride of endeavor, CEs==5) hurts—to heal his wounds 
tion of a stinging, burning And luck but a meteor’s gleam. —and to ward off infection. 


: These medicinal juices 
mustard plaster. 3 T may not seem so much of a hardship were put in the plants and flowers for 
But mother uses Musterole. It now, but if you will recall last winter’s man’s benefit, and from time immemo- 
has all the virtues of the old-time severe weather you will come to the con- rial they have served him. 
mustard plaster without the fuss, clusion that running water in your kitchen In Absorbine, Jr. they are brought. together 


muss or blister. ? will do more to lighten your housework in Senap DRT Seve EEE Se Se 

For little Bobbie’s croup, for than almost any other thing. The efficacy of this liniment in the treat- 
Betty’s sore throat, for grandma’s se : : ment of cuts, strains, bruises and burns has 
rheumatism or father’s lumbago— Luck means rising at 6 o’clock in the been proved over and over again by thousands 


for the family’s colds and for morning, -living on a dollar a day if you of users in every state in the Union. 
many other ills and complaints earn two, minding your own business and | A ho; b ‘ Jo 
IADSOrDInes-| 








mother resorts to ever-helpful not meddling with other people’s; luck 
Musterole. means appointments you have never failed THE ANTISEPTIC LINIMENT _ 


When there is the sign of a to keep, the trains you have never failed to Se ee ee ; 
cough, down comes the Musterole catch; luck means trusting in God and your ae ee oe bee ng 2 aa oe 


jar from the medicine shelf. _ own resources. Max O'Rell. Absorbine, Jr. $1.25 a bottle 
A little of this clean, white A handy way of jotting down the ex- at druggists or postpaid. 


ointment is rubbed on the chest penses of the day is to write them on the Liberal trial bottle will be sent postpaid 
or throat. It penetrates way down leaves of a pad calendar. From this on receipt of 10 ants. 


deep under the skin, and gener- they may be transferred at leisure to the W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 

ates a peculiar heat which routs account book. These same leaves ofthe 93 Temple Street, Springfield, Mass. 
out that disturbing congestion. calendar come in well when we wish to = — — 
aoe eae — Musterole note future appointments. As we turn 

rm only a moment or the leaves day by day we come to the im- 
ee age be" apply . Miia! pis portant dates. 

n ow is follow - 
leone hadnediately by a soothing, Watch the cellar, and set a thermom- 
delightful coolness. eter to watching when you can not be 

Musterole is made with oil of there. Many farmers lost a good share of 
mustard and a few home simples. their fruit and vegetables last winter just 
Try it for coughs and colds (it because the frost got the start of them. 
often prevents pneumonia), bron- If it gets too cold, start a big lamp or 
chitis, sore throat,. stiff n éck a small oil-stove to burning in the eellar. 
neuralgia, héadache ‘shonesats ng It will soon warm the atmosphere up to 
*¢ 2 a safe mark. 
lumbago, pains and aches of the 
back, and sore orstrained muscles. Even if your house does not have a 
Many doctors and nurses recommend furnace and can not be heated except by R P 
Musterole. a stove, it is possible to have a water eg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
30c and 60c jars; hospital size $2.50. system which will be mexpensive and still 
The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio serve the purpose. The occasions on which PETRO LEUM JELLY 


BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER the water-pipes in the average farm kitchen For burns, gores, broken 
will freeze are very few; and in severe blisters, etc, Also for 


weather the kitchen stove will supply all 
the heat that is necessary to keep the pipes oo chapped hands and 


from freesing. Sold by general stores and 
One of the tests of a good farmer is that drug stores everywhere— 

he turns everything to account. Even 10c. 

shipping tags may be made helpful. When Send for free booklet giv- 

feed is bought and not paid for at the time, ing helpful advice. 

we may note on the tags the name of the 



































N’T SHOUT” dealer, date of the purchase and the price. CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO. 
Then if the tags have a wire holder, as is 23 State Phe ee ssi ion 
3 “T hear you. Ican hear now as often the case, we can hang them away on | 
rm. well as anybody. “How t" With a nail, or file them in some way, and so 
) = 4 Fee 6 pile ia ‘ey com have a,true and valuable record. D 9 t W T 
, a 5 gy ha aged at Eecterting young naan Rs ae! a, hetp- on ear a russ 
F that I hear all right. ul suggestion that John L. Hodell o 10 . LIAN 
ie age = amb gg sends us: we eaern clones 
vere “You doubtless have some valuable ; evento. hed ig om ire 
i of 3 is to the ears what glasses small fruit trees. You have cultivated the Zi, lieves rupture will be 
lot po gg: Bane ground about them and have been on dias sag sent on trial. No ob- 
vith weightion and basin guard against borers. Now comes snow- . pretense eprings os Paes 
The ~ fost it.’ Over one time and danger from rabbits. Take old ; Gubions, Binéde and 
to. a Edits oth eden ook ee newspapers and wrap them around the draws the broken parts 
also’ MORLEY CO., Dept. 793, Perry Bidg., Phila. | trunks and even some of the branches, if 
will 3 they grow near the ground. This method 
the @ is easy and inexpensive and the papers 
valid ‘ ° }_. -| make an effectual protection. It is a good 
ing s t uticur, idea for that Experimental Farm, isn’t it?” 
er. ‘ | Z If you have a good idea, 
a I Bea Doctor Gino gga fogs 
3 i our EZ SS whether you will win the 
“a All druggists; Soap 25, Ointment 2% & 50, Taloum 2. RZ 
: ple each of Bosten.” \ 
ket- od “Cutioura, Dept. : 
ros- 
cep 
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Let Me Send You My Great Secret 
of More WINTER EGGS!) 
For 30 Days’ Trial 
SEND NO MONE y! q 


Yes—thousands of eggs instead of hundreds! Dollars instead - | - 
of pennies. I’ve studied hens all my life. I know what keeps 4 i 
them from laying. I know what makes them lay. I know what . 4a 
makes hens sick, what makes them well, and what keeps them 
well. I am here to help every poultry raiser—women and men— 
boys and girls. I have helped thousands already. Let me help 
you. My advice is free. My secret of enormous egg profits costs you less 
than lc per dozen eggs. And if my secret fails it doesn’t cost you a penny. 


Let Me Prove to You that I Can Make 
Your Hens Lay, from Two to Five Times 
More Eggs this Winter than Ever Before 


My name is Bessie Carswell. They call me the poultry woman. My business has 
been raising poultry and selling eggs. I used to loaf around my poultry place every Winter 
because my hens used to loaf. There were few eggs to gather. My 300 hens seemed to ; 
go on strike about the first of October each year. The strike lasted until about the first 4 Y 
of March. It made me mad. The feeding went on just the same, eggs or no eggs. Every @ 
Winter I saw my Summer's profits eaten up—swallowed by my hens. After a few years of 
this I decided to find out what makes hens lay in Summer, but not in Winter. I bought a a 
lot of books on the subject. I read what every authority had to say—and I got some - 
mighty good ideas. I aes up nights figuring it out. They say a woman has more patience a 
thanaman. Well, I used_upa lot of i> in studying the mysteries of the hen. I learned 

BESSIE B. CARSWELL all I could about breeds and breeding. I learned all I could about feeds and feeding. And 
The Poultry Woman while these factors count for a great deal I found that they don’t amount to a row of 
cornet hee shucks as compared to CONDITION, 


- Why Hens Don’t Lay! What Makes Hens Lay? 


The finest breed of hen, from the heaviest laying Well, the tonic worked like ic. My birds picked 
strain, fed strictly according to to rules and regulations. up ht away. Their combs ened. Their appe- 
couldn’t lay an egg a year if she were downright sick. tites sharpen: They began to put on a new dress of 
A sick hen uses her food to reconstruct wasted tissues— feathers. They walked around as as though they knew. 
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then if there’s anything over it goes to make new bone, I was depending on them. Then the eggs began to 
I am just an ordinary woman, who muscle, fat, and eggs, Eggs come last—after all the come. I used to get about 50 a week from the 
has kept 1 nd studied their hen’s natural liv requirements are met. 300 hens. soon I was 60 a % 
- - t ummer, when my en it jum to li6a | over 5 
et pours & ar) I found that the S he: bens Then it j 16 to 
ilis and needs all my life. I am ould gromn stall, palsy perme, Grace grasshoppers and day’s record was 282 eggs in one day. My tonic 
helping thousands of others—men, i ae oe a6 enengh to te keep them in turned my loafer hens into layers. 
women, boys and girle—to succeed pretty fair ee. “But wi big LL t moulting ecmecn It wasn’t long before my neighbors got interested. 
by giving them the benefit of my came things ag et) They They wondered happened tomy hens. At first I 
experience. Some of the bi t seemed lifeless aR. ) By - 8 9 kept them guessing. Then it dawned on me that maybe 
eges They had “‘spring fever.” And nature was using all my secret might be worth something to them. So I 
poultry raisers in the country write their food to make Gan well. passed around some of the tonic. And in every case it 
me for advice. I am editor of the Finally I decided to ony bene. 8 Gaaht worked ihe 5 om = aitend to, give the 
a lo -umaeng ee io a xed x a tole aft -—~4 idens. "based fat I jost® ak te a Me on of material ond 
; 4 x a e er my own on w Jus enoug cover e 
Poultry Culture, one of we ww about hens my time. Pretty soon the news spread. 


advice won't cost youa penny. It’s 


free to all my customers. My mail 
is heavy, but I will answer you per- My Sec et M de Public 
amen, & ta. gs Le pet a r a 
your difficulties in poultry sing. With eggs selling at h wild t more eggs. I had so 
calis for we tonic that I ign fF csvenged to ove it 4.1... large quantities. Still the the 
ae One a friend said to me, ‘Bessie, why don’t you advertise—you 
ought to ELL people everywhere about your egg tonic.’ 








That outed like a pretty good mmeastion on and I started to advertise my tonic in a small way. I never dreamed that I would such 
an avalanche of weer. But that is exactly what happened. s “ ” 

Mrs. Laura Williams, Buda, Texas, said that during January and February she from 50 hens. And the first wi in March she 
ops Sh caee Son S Seve Marion Longton, Kansas ge ed Any wm tnd nahn ing and had not iaid all Winter ped ap emt 
after Go bexted to ues any tonie, she began $8 to af eves a day during Winter fram 70 70 hens. 












™ More Eggs— eter ltr [ot Son py 








Please-send me six boxes of famous Rock- Use my tonic for a month. 
Speers ws iviere'e . Send No Money 'i2ere 
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Odd Mention 











Fhe 4 
Farm Journal, and this page is devoted to them 
How many have you sent in? Keep your eyes open. 


Do you belong to the “I See” Clab? To join, each 
member must promise to keep his or her eyes ose 
to all that is so beautiful and interesting in life 


Many curious and odd contributions come to 


| derailing 


5 


one day with tragic results. 
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most beautiful women in the world are 
the Indian women of the Tehuantepec 
district of Mexico. 
No, we do not know what the carfare 
is to Tehuantepec. 
*O-@* 
The historical society of Somerville, 
Mass., has received by will a bit 


I: the opinion of many travelers, the 


spring he rips off the covers and the tree 
is usually pink with buds. 

Some idea, that. How would an orchard 
of 100 trees ‘look, when they would be all 
dressed up and nowhere to go? 

*O°@> 


Here Today—Gone Tomorrow 


Thomas Carlyle, foremost 
author, b. December 4, 1795. 

Martin Van Buren, eighth president, 
b. December 5, 1782. 

John Milton, great English poet, b. 
December 9, 1608. 

John Greenleaf Whittier, American poet, 
b. December 17, 1807. 

George Dewey, admiral, United 


English 





of wool from Mary’s little lamb. 
The giver received it in 1880 from 
Mary Sawyer Tyler, the heroine 
of the poem. The relic is in the 
shape of a bit of stocking, knit 
by Mary’s mother of yarn spun 
from the fleece of the lamb nearly 
100 years ago in Sterling, Mass. 
where -the lamb went to school 


Le ahead 


A score of persons narrowly 
escaped death or serious inju 
when a bull, escaped from a wad, 
charged an interurban car between 
Ellwood City and Zelienople, Pa., 
the car which was 





States Navy, b. December 26, 1837. 





Woodrow Wilson, twenty-eighth 
president, b. December 28, 1856. 

Andrew Johnson, seventeenth 
president, b. December 29, 1808. 

W. E. Gladstone, English states- 
man, b. December 29, 1809. 


*@°°@* 


World’s Biggest Cheese 


CHEESE weighing 31,964 

pounds was manufactured at 
Appletop, Wis., June 17. This 
enormous product required the 
milk of 12,000 cows, located on 
1,800 farms. Seventy-three cheese- 
makers, representing fifty fac- 








brought to a stop on the edge 
of a sixty-foot embankment. None of the 

rsons aboard the car were injured. The 
st was killed by the collision. 
|__ Now, read again the article in October 
‘Farm Journal: “The Victims of Gentle 
: Bulls.’’ 
f +e 
They met by chance, 

They’d never met before: 

They met but once 

And she was smitten sore. 
They never met again— 

Don’t care to, I allow: 
They met but once— 

The auto and the cow. 

— Exchange. 
o> 

During the month of July, 1919, an 
aggregate of $10,359,390 was loaned to 
3,384 farmers of the United States by the 
‘Federal Land Banks on long-time, first 
‘mortgages, according to the monthl 
statements made to the Farm Loan Board. 
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Sewed Up for the Winter 

















| a peach tree in 
4£ his backyard which he sews up for the 
Winter. As a result he gathers peaches 
rom his tree ring season, while his neigh- 

rs. go pea use ox. altitude is 


HIS looks like a good, well-behaved 

lake, but it isn’t. It is Nao Skookum, 
so named by the Indians, meaning ‘no 
good.” It is a small lake covering perhaps 
twenty acres of ground, and lies in the 
deep fastnesses of the Coast Range of 
Western Washington. It is supposed to 
have once been the crater of a volcano. 
At certain times of the year its waters are 
full of fish and all kinds of water-fowl 
abound there. 

Soon after the wet season sets in Nao 
Skookum lake is very much in evidence, 
but as soon as the dry weather comes its 
waters vanish, taking with them the fish; 
and the Indians declare that the ducks 
and other water-fowl follow the fish. As 
soon as the waters begin to lower, the 
Chinook Indians gather on the shore of the 
lake in order to secure all the fish necessary 
to last them until the lake again appears. 
Hour after hour the lake sinks lower and 
lower, until the last of its waters flow 
down the great holes and crevices at the 
bottom. Underground openings of im- 
measurable depth, and as yet untraced 
by human eye, take the water from the 
lake, till what was once the bottom is open 
to the sky. 

The minute that the last of its waters 
disappear from view the Indians hastily 
take themselves off, not to go near it 
again until the autumn rain setsin. These 
superstitious Chinooks claim that when 
the lake is empty, dismal groans and sullen 
roars issue from the great crevices, and 
they declare these are the voices of the 
evil spirits. 

When the weather changes the waters 
surge quickly up through the subter- 
ranean openings. In from thirty-six to 
forty-eight hours the acres of drying mud 
are covered with a great depth of water, and 
the lake of Nao Skookum is again glisten- 
ing in the sunlight—when there is any. 

Scientists explain the actions of this 
strange lake by stating that it is connected 
by means of its underground openings 
with great bodies of La oars xe = 
higher levels of the snow-ca pped 
nearby and others on a still lower revel 
than Nao Skookum. 
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December Birthdays 


NHIS month gives us a fares Do list of illus- 
trious statesmen gor gf awk 
Alexandra of England, b. De- 


1,-1844. 
George B. McClellan, soldier, b. De- 
- eemober 3, 1826. 


tories, took part in making the 
cheese. The container weighed 8,000 
pounds, and when the top was forced 
down an ice-house was built around the 
cheese. After aging in the ice-house the 
cheese was shipped to Chicago, where it 
was exhibited at the National Dairy Show. 


No Longer a Problem 


HE following is from The Farm Journal 

for November, 1879—forty years ago: 
WANTED: Some inventor to get. up a 
machine for spreading stable manure. A 
fortune awaits the man who does it. When 
on the farm we used a four-pronged steel 
fork which we wore out and then quit 
work—a good farmer spoiled in making 
an editor—and all because no manure 
spreader had been invented. 


Sh od 
As to the tomato: It.is commercially a 
vegetable; botanically it is not only a fruit 
but it is also a berry. 
O°-@ 


Loading Cattle on Steamers 
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As you picture the large Goodyear-shod car plung- 
ing through these ruts, think what punishment was 
imposed upon the Goodyear Heavy Tourist Tubes. 
Built up layer-upon-layer of pure gum strips, these 
thick grey tubes hold air unfailingly and protect 
the tires which enclose them. More Goodyear 
Tubes are used than any other kind. 
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30 Days 
At My Risk 


> 


FREE 


Prove on Your Own Stumps That the 
Kirstin Way is the Cheapest Way to 


Clear Your Land! 


Don’t send a penny of money. Just send for your Kirstin 


Stump Puller on my generous offer. Ill send it for you 
to try 30 days at my risk. When puller comes try it on your biggest, 
toughest stumps—along side any other puller. See what a wonder- 
ful, easy-operating, fast-working, strong, substantial machine *. is. 
How ONE MAN ALONE pulls big, little, green, rotten, tap rooted 
stumps—also treesorbrush. No horses or extra help needed. No 


aN 


‘. satisfied, keep puller, if not, return at my expense. 


digging, chopping or other expense. Prove all my claims! 


If 
No risk to 


you. Six months to pay. Coupon below brings full details. 


irsting> 


Stump 
Puller 


Single — Double — Triple Power! 


The wonderful all-steel Kirstin is guar- 
anteed 3 years against breakage— flaw 
or no flaw — weighs less, costs less, Has 
greater speed, strength, power. Lasts 
longer! Due to scientific leverage, a few 
pounds on handle exerts tons on stump. 
Has several speeds. Low speed starts 
stump—high rips it out quick. Patented 
quick cable take up saves time, cable 
and machine. Single — double — triple 
power! The Kirstin cuts land clearing 
costs way down. Works in swamps, 
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Before Buying His Kirstin 








My Kirstin has pulled probabl 
stumps; some Locust stumps wit 
s 35 ft. roots. No ‘nergy Fe wd could be 
r 


better. Adam Billett, ightsville, Pa. much 


It is wonderful the power your Kirstin 
develops. I use it for clearing steep hill- 
sides of oak, pine and spruce stum 
and standing trees. I would not be with- 
outit. E. E. Frederick, Pocket Ranch, 
Quincy, Calif. 


My Kirstin isa wonder. It pulled green 
oak trees up to 24 inches in diameter 
with surprising ease, and at less cost 
than any other method. Albert Kahle, 
Gascondale, Mo. 


eterson, Rio, 








more. 
Son, Mich. 
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Send the Coupon 
for NEW BOOK 














coupon today. 


r J. KIRSTIN CO. 


World’s Largest Makers of Stump Pullers 


4 Lud St., Escanaba, Mich. & 


After Buying His Kirstin 





Quick ch Shipment fre from 


—Festeed, Ore. 
—Atlanta, Ga. 
—Soo, Canada 


199 East 
Morrison St, 
73 Portland, Ore. 


My neighbors are “astonished to see 
the Kirstin yank out the big ones. It 
mulls my largest stumps. 
La. Alone 

My 18 year old bey easily 


solid stumps from red clay with 
- Kirstin. It does all you claim 
. E. Clark, B: 


a= 


The book contains 84 pages of valuable land clearing 
information. Describes the Kirstin One-man Clutch, 
One-Man Drum, and Horse Power Models. Outlines 

our Special Agent’s proposition. Tells how ship- 
ment from the nearest of Four Kirstin Distribu- 
ting Points saves you time and freight. Send the 
A. J. Kirstin, General Mgr. 


@ . 


boggy soil, thick timber on steep hill- 
sides, where horses can’t work. Enables 
farmers to turn land-wasting stumps into 
big harvests—besides increases land value 
by thousands of dollars. Quickly pays 
its cost. Also often pays for automobile, 
other comforts and luxuries. Pronounced 
by Government Officials, University ex- 
perts, Land Clearing Con- 
tractors a phenomenal suc- 
cess—the cheapest and 
easiest way to clear land. 


Read These Strong Letters: 


Last fall I cleared land of stumps up to 

inches in diameter. However, not a 
snare one sat hard efough to show how 
stad er my Kirstin would develop. 

sed Emil mpson, Culver, Minn. 


co 


One 
Martin Man 
Handles 
Biggest 
Stumps 


ulls big 


ramp- 





A. J. KIRSTIN, 
General ‘Manager 


A. J. KIRSTIN CO. 
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Big Book of 


\ ‘Also your Special Agent’s Proposition. 





1954 Lad Street, Escanaba, Mich. 


Dear Mr. Kirstin: Without ob- 
ligation, please send me your val 
Kirstin Stump Pullers. 
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264 International 
Prizes 
The Melotte has won 
every important Eu- 
ropean contest the 
last sixteen years. It 
is Europe's — the 
world’s — greatest 
separator. In Eng- 
land, for 2xample, 
where over < dozen 
cream separators are 
made, 55 per cent in 
use today lare Bel- 
gian Melottes! 


Spins 25 Minutes 


We guarantee the 
600 Ib. capacity Me- 
lotte turns easier 
than any other sepa- 
rator of 300 lb. capa- 
city. Runs soeasily, 
bow! spins 25 min- 
utes after you stop 


cranking unless € — on 
you apply brake. ; 
OTT 
i 


No other separator 
needs a brake. 


Most Sanitary 

separator made. Qil cannot 

posebly touch milk or cream. 
ttoclean. Few plain 

dises, all alike, go back in 

bow! in any order. Bowl 

chamber is 


Porcelain Lined 
Has smooth, rounded surface 
nocrevices. Easy to clean 
as a china plate. Can’t rust. 
One-half less tinning. 
100% Larger 
cream space avoids all clog- 
ging and overflow waste ex- 


Great Belgian Melotte 


Jules Melotte—"‘The Edison of Europe”—has won for 
Belgium a world-wide reputation for perfect skimming 
methods. Belgium, the greatest dairy country—whose 
farms average less than six acres apiece — saves every 
atom. Waste is unknown. 


Jules Melotte has made more valuable cream separator 
patents than probably all other inventors together! These 
wonderful patents, including the Self-Balancing Bow], 
he hascombined in his great Belgian Melotte Separator, 
winner of 264 International Grand Prizes. No other 
separator in the world is like the famous Belgian Melotte! 














NO MONEY DOWN-30 Days’ Free Trial— 


then, if satisfied, only $7.50 and a few monthly payments— 
AND—the wonderful Belgian Melotte Cream Separator is yours. 
Write today for catalog—it tells all. Before you buy any separator, we 
want you to TRY—at our expense—this prize-winning separator of all 
Europe. We want you to use it as if it were your own. Put it to every 
test. Then, after 30 days, return it if you choose. We will pay freight 
both ways—the trial won’t cost you a cent. 


No Money Down 


Before you pay any money we want you to prove for 
yourself just what the Melotte will do. Use it for 30 days. See how 
easily it operates. See how easily it is kept clean and sanitary. Note 
the simplicity—the durability. Test the Self-Balancing Bowl. Learn 


why the bowl can’t vibrate or get 
What 


out of balance—why it can’t remix 

cream with milk — why it is the 

recognized world’s closest skimming 

device. Compare Mr. Melotte’s great U. Ss. 

separator with all others. Do this: : 

Get them ALL on trial. Test the Gov t. 

Melotte side by side with every other m4 

separator. See which works the eas- ays 

iest — which is most profitable — as hs 

A Vibration of a 

which operates at least expense— separator's 

which is most sanitary and easiest bowl will 
quickly cost 
you more mon- 
ey in cream 
waste than the 
price of your 


toclean. Then, take your skim milk toa 
creamery—let them prove which separa- 

separator. U.S.Gov’'t. Bulle- 
tin No. 201 says that a per- 


tor skims the cleanest! We welcome 
such a test! Mail coupon at once—get 
fectly true motion of the 
bow! is absolutely neces- 
sary. The bow! is the vital 
£ part of any separator—the 
Pa y ments! 


full details. 
part where the cream sepa- 
If, after 30 days’ trial, you are 





ration takes place. 


Self-Balancing 





perienced with ether sepa- 
rators. The Melotte will skim 
thick, heavy cream contin- 
uously—in cold as well as 
warm weather, 


15 Year Guarantee 


D :etoitsstrong,simplegear- 
ing, its sturay construction 
its entire pate and its 
wonderful efficiency, th: 
Melotte Separator can be 
sold under a binding 15 year 
gua antee—aguarant e 100% 
stronger than that given 
with any other separator. 





CAUTION! 


Because of the present unsettled conditions 
in Belgium, the price of the Melotte Sepa- 
rator may soon be advanced. We earnestly 
advise you to mail the coupon at once. This 
will not obligate you in any way, but it will 
protect you at the present low price for 60 
days should you decide to get a Melotte. 
Don’t wait —send the coupon N 











convinced—as we know you will be— 
that Mr. Melotte has the best cream 
separator on the market; that it will 
get more cream and bigger profits: 
that it will wear longer, work easier 
and give greater satisfaction than 
any other separator—send only $7.50 
Balance in small monthly payments. 
Our easy terms show OUR confidence 
in the Melotte! 


You can pay for it right from 
your increased profits! Let the 
Melotte pay for itself while it works 
for you! Get full particulars. Write 
or send the coupon at once. 





Bowl 


Jules Melotte — with his wonder- 
ful patented Self- Balancing 
bowl—has solved the problem of 
perfect skimming. The Melotte 
bowl is the ONLY ball-bearing 
separator bowl. It CANNOT 
vibrate. It hangs down from a 
single ball-bearing and epins like 
& top Can’t get out of balance 
— can’t cause currents in the 
eream—can’t remix cream with 
milk. It is simple — durable — 
FOOL-PROOF. 








The,malaste Separator Valuable Books FREE! 


Dept.3519, 2843 W.19th St., Chicago 

Without =p is — *e, vs gear gO a sayy ye page seme’ on delrying: 2 reat of 

parator of your free tria! % enkendor isconsin Dairy Schoo gricultura ollege, an atc 
monthly payment, Do-money-down % Winnebago County Agricultural School, Winneconne, Wis. Contains no adver- 
% tising. A real, practical, common sense treatise, telling everything about cows 
% and dairying—huw to feed and care for dairy cattle—how to make more money 
out of your cows. Every farmer should have this book. Sent free—together 
% with our Melotte Patpleg which gives the full story about the Melotte Separator 
*, and its inventor, Jules Melotte. Get these books KREE. Mail the coupon NOW! 


“., THE MELOTTE SEPARATOR, [1-2 GAsson 


U. S. Manager 
ee “% Dept. 3519—2843 West 19th Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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